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A KNIGHT ERRANT IN BROADWAY 


BY RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND 
Author of “ The Pirate of Alastair,” ‘* The Count at Harvard,” ee. 


I. 


HERE was nothing prepossessing about the Markheim Building. 
T It seemed to be trying to hide between its right and left hand 
neighbors on West Street, and failing only because the arch of 
its front door was unspeakably ornate. This front door opened into 
a little hall, with an elevator cage on one side and a directory of office- 
holders on the other. A glance showed the inhabitants to be most 
nondescript—offices of Friendly Societies with alluring names; the 
Companions of the Trackless Forest, New York Branch No. 43; the 
International Wage-Earners’ Union, Manhattan District; Daughters 
of the Desert, Home Caravansary; and such like. Then there were 
osteopaths, and painless dentists, and collection bureaus, and money 
loan companies, and one or two attorneys-at-law. It was to see one of 
the last that Mr. Prinsett entered the Markheim Building that early 
April afternoon. 

The elevator boy was used to mysterious strangers. In fact, he had 
much the manner of a mystery himself. He was not given to con- 
versation: when he had read enough of the latest night extra to fill 
his supposititious mind with food for a trip’s thought he would consent 
to carry the passengers skyward, but until then he was as unapproach- 
able as a wooden Indian. As Mr. Prinsett stepped into the car and 
said, “ Sixth floor,” the boy gave him one raking glance and resumed 
his reading. He heeded not the impatient tapping of the stranger’s 
walking-stick, nor the snapping of his watch-case. When he had 
finished the details of the morning’s most picturesque murder the car 
rose. 
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Prinsett alighted at the sixth floor, and ‘stood a moment staring at 
the glass door with the legend “ Arthur E. Mears, Attorney-at-law.” 
He was not ordinarily a bashful man, but he confessed now to a slight 
sinking of the heart. He had not come upon a very pleasant errand. 

The door opened with a dismal creak, and Prinsett stepped into 
the outer office. A young man glanced up from a desk and fixed a 
pair of bright black eyes upon him. 

“Ts Mr. Mears in?” asked Prinsett. 

“Name?” demanded the young man. 

“He would n’t know it. Tell him that I was referred to him on 
a matter of business by Mr. Coles.” 

“Mr. Coles? All right.” The youth rose and knocked on an 
inner door. He glided in and shortly after returned with the announce- 
ment that Mr. Mears would see the gentlemen in a minute. Prinsett 
sat down with very ill grace, and the young man made a long and 
searching study of him over the top of a law-book. Every time 
Prinsett looked directly at him the youth’s eyes dropped discreetly, 
but whenever Prinsett glanced away he was conscious that the scrutiny 


was at once resumed. 
After five minutes’ wait the inner door opened and a thickset, 


heavy-jawed man appeared. 

“ You wish to see me?” he demanded of Prinsett. “ Step right in.” 

The inner door closed behind them, and Prinsett took a chair 
facing the lawyer at his desk. 

“Mr. Coles recommended me to you,” he began. “I know Mr. 
Coles in a business way, and he told me-that you had managed several 
little matters for him, matters that were—well, rather delicate.” 

“Yes?” inquired Mears. He produced a box of cigars and pushed 
them towards Prinsett. “Have one,” he said, and, helping himself, 
lighted one and proceeded to smoke. 

Prinsett shook his head. “ No, thanks; not now. 

“T’m an Englishman,” the caller recommenced, “and came here 
from Nottingham about a year ago. I had a little money and started 
for myself in business. So far I can’t complain. This is n’t a business 
matter, however: it’s rather more of a domestic nature. I’ve met a 
woman here I want to marry, and I want to marry her right away.” 

“ Well,” said Mears, “ what ’s wrong? Why should n’t you?” 

Prinsett’s brick-red face took a deeper flush, but his pale blue eyes 
never faltered. 

“T left a wife behind me in the old country, and a daughter.” 

“ TI’m,” mused Mears. “ Well, do you think the old woman over 
there is on to you? Is she apt to follow you up and make trouble? 
Or are you a free man in a free land?” 

“T don’t think she ’ll follow me, although she might,” answered 
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Prinsett. “She was pretty fond of me and the child, and she thinks 
I’ve come over here to make a fortune and take it back to them.” He 
showed his teeth in a half-hearted attempt at a smile. 

Mears swung round in his desk-chair and made a target of a 
cuspidor. “ But meanwhile you’ve found a little American who suits 
you better, eh? And you don’t see why you should n’t marry her 
while you’re sweeping up that pile, eh? Well, I don’t blame you: 
there ain’t much comfort in single blessedness.” 

Prinsett tried to laugh, but did not succeed very well; he preferred 
to take his pleasantries at another man’s expense. 

“ Why don’t you marry the woman here?” asked Mears. “’T ain’t 
likely the news would leak over to Nottingham, and if it did, number 
one’s only a woman ’way across the ocean, and there are forty-eight 
States in this American Union. I’ve known more than one foreigner 
who’s tried that game on, and I haven’t heard of any who ’ve been 
pinched. You’re practically as safe as if you were an out-and-out 
bachelor.” 

Prinsett coughed deprecatingly, and folded his hands more tightly 
on the head of his walking-stick. 

“T would try that,” he said slowly, “but the woman here knows 
about my marriage. She saw the heading to a letter my wife sent 
me—‘ dear husband’ it began—and she would n’t believe the story I 
made up about it. She says, ‘ You show me your divorce papers before 
you marry me.’” 

Mears removed his cigar so that he might whistle. “Oho!” he 
chuckled agreeably; “so that’s why you decided to come here to see 
me, is it?” 

“T heard,” replied Prinsett, “that you were a very discreet man, 
and that nothing said here ever went any farther.” 

Mears nodded his head at least a dozen times, and each time his 
smile broadened. ‘The more he smiled, the more repulsive the lower 
part of his clean-shaven face became. 

“ Well,” he broke silence at last, “ your second wife does n’t appear 
to like the role of a confiding little fool. She doesn’t intend to be 
packed out into the cold when wife number one turns up. I don’t 
think I can blame her very much—a woman has to consider these little 
tricks and turns. Bigamy means something to the other sex. You 
ought to have been a Mormon.” 

Mears laughed at his own brilliant sally, and at the evident dis- 
relish of his caller for this familiar line of conversation. Prinsett 
gripped his walking-stick and forced himself to have patience. 

“Business require you to live in New York instead of in South 
Dakota?” 

“Exactly. I could n’t arrange to leave.” 
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“And you’ve got to marry this over-particular woman? We’ve 
a lot of attractive ones here in New York who ain’t so particular, as 
long as their man’s able to foot their bills.” 

“I’m going to marry this particular woman,” said Prinsett, with 
deep determination. 

Mears retired to a close contemplation of his cigar. “ You’ve got 
nerve,” he remarked. “I should think you’d ought to get along.” 
He watched his visitor through clouds of tobacco smoke, and finally 
appeared to decide that the baiting had gone far enough. 

“Very well, then, Mr.——” 

“ Prinsett,” said the other. 

“Mr. Prinsett, this is how matters stand. You can’t get a divorce 
in New York. You haven’t the ghost ‘of a chance. Your wife’s 
in another country, and you have n’t any evidence to show that she’s 
unfaithful.” 

“T know that. I looked up the law.” 

There was a few moments’ silence. ; 

“Well?” said Mears. “What then?” 

“* Show me the decree of divorce,’ is what she says; that’s why I 
was recommended to you.” 

“What do you mean?” said Mears, so brusquely that an ordinary 
man would have experienced a decided chill. Prinsett, however, was 
not an ordinary man, and he had steeled himself for this particular 
interview, so he merely blinked and set his eyes firmly at the lawyer’s. 

“Tt was hinted to me that you sometimes were able to obtain 
legal certificates without going through all the legal forms, and that 
you had a friend in one of the court offices who could supply the 
paper and seal. All she wants to see is the official decree divorcing 
me from my wife; if that’s regular, she won’t inquire into how I 
got it.” 

“ Ah!” said Mears. “That sounds very pretty, but do you realize 
what that means? It’s an unusual proceeding; in fact, so very 
unusual that it might land all of us where we would n’t care to be.” 

Prinsett’s eyes, strangely eager in so stolid a countenance, were 
staring at the lawyer. 

“'There’s not one chance in a million it’ll ever be known: my 
wife’s a simple creature, and across the Atlantic; this other woman 
will never suspect, and if she did she won’t want to when we ’ve gone 
through the marriage ceremony, and there’s no one else who’s inter- 
ested in any way.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Mears, “it is a tremendous risk. Such a 
decree, granting that it could be obtained, would cost you a thousand 


dollars.” 
Prinsett winced, and his eyes left the lawyer’s to travel across 
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the opposite wall. Mears allowed him due time to consider, while he 
enjoyed his cigar and the other man’s discomfiture. He knew how 
the debate would end. 

“T’ll pay it,” agreed Prinsett finally. 

Mears touched a button under his desk. 

“You ’re not going to call any one else in?” asked Prinsett, with 
quick alarm. 

“ Only my clerk.” The door opened and the youth with the bright 
black eyes appeared. “ Edward, take down this statement.” 

The young man prepared to receive the dictation. 

“Your full name, Mr. Prinsett?” asked Mears. 

Prinsett made a last stand. “I should prefer,” he said, “to 
have this informal. There ’s’no need of writing it down.” 

“There is need,” answered Mears. “I prefer that my clients 
should be in the same boat with me. I’m not anxious for this busi- 
ness; if you are, it’s up to you to meet my terms.” 

“ Well,” said the other surlily, “when I came over here I took the 
name of Joseph Prinsett. That’s the one she knows me by, and that ’I] 
do in the decree.” 

“JT, Joseph Prinsett,” dictated Mears, “agree to pay to whom- 
soever shall procure for me in any manner a decree of divorce from 
my wife——” | 

“ Amelia,” supplied Prinsett. 

“ Amelia, the sum of one thousand dollars.” 

The clerk took the dictation down in long hand, and when it was 
finished Mears handed Prinsett a pen. “Sign,” he said. Prinsett 
signed. “Call again the day after to-morrow,” said Mears, “ with 
the money in bank-notes—no check, mind you—and I ’Il see if I can 
fix you up. Good day.” 

Prinsett rose and without a word disappeared through the door- 
way. He felt as though even this crooked lawyer was afraid of being 
contaminated by a longer interview with him. 

“You might sign your name there as a witness, Edward,” said 
Mears. “ Did you get a good look at him?” 

The clerk signed. “I certainly did,” he answered. “I’ll know 
the old bird when he turns up as a candidate for the Rogues’ Gallery; 
you can bet on that.” 

Mears leaned back in his chair and chuckled. “File that paper 
away under the P’s, Edward. There ain’t many men in this town I 
could n’t show up if I wanted to, eh, my boy? That old safe has got 

‘some documents several millionaires would like to get their paws on. 
I wonder if we ’Il ever want to remind this old buck of his call.” 

The youth chuckled in clever imitation of his master. “He’s a 
sly one—I could see that when he was sitting out there in the office; 
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but he ’d have to be a long sight slyer than he is if he wanted to get 
the upper hand of you, Mr. Mears.” 
“That ’s so, Edward, that’s so. Have a cigar. Good Lord, how 


many fools there be!” 
IL 


Epwarp Carson, clerk, office boy, and “ambulance chaser” for 
Mr. Mears, had a great respect for his chief. This was partly based 
on the knowledge that his chief knew more about Carson’s sudden 
departure from the small Jersey town he called home than Carson 
desired any one should know, and partly based on the young fellow’s 
admiration for a successful man. Mears was successful; he did not 
figure in the city papers as a leading politician, but he was always 
very busy about election time, and nice mysterious little presents usually 
dropped his way shortly thereafter. He rarely appeared in court, but 
that was because his cases were generally of a class that required the 
cloak of darkness, cases it was better to compromise, cases of a peculiarly 
unpleasant nature to defendants. This mystery constantly envelop- 
ing his chief appealed to Carson, also the size of Mears’s bank account, 
and the brilliant ties he wore, and the tips he had on the stock market 
and on the races, and the horses he was sometimes seen driving in the 
country, and the wonderful women who liked his company. There 
was one of the latter in particular whom Carson admired, a tall, wil- 
lowy blonde, with hair that was like ripe gold, and a complexion that 
would have made peaches and cream blush for shame. More than 
anything else Carson envied Mears his acquaintance with this radiant 
creature and the smiles she bestowed on his master. Taken all in all, 
he regarded Mears as one of New York’s very cleverest men. 

On the afternoon of Mr. Prinsett’s call Mears left his office early 
and Carson discreetly followed at five o’clock. He went to a little 
room he frequented over a saloon, and until seven o’clock indulged in 
the pleasures of poker with some other youths of his own age and, 
social standing. By that time he had won the equivalent of a week’s 
wages, and was in fine fettle for the evening. He called up a girl he 
knew and arranged that she should meet him for a little dinner at 
Ragazzi’s restaurant on Broadway. Then he bade his friends good 
night and sauntered forth. 

There was a perpetual thrill for Carson in the Broadway life; the 
youth—he had just turned twenty—had fallen a ready victim to it 
two years before, and he loved it now as the very breath of his nostrils. 
He liked the people, good, bad, and indifferent, he liked the glitter 
and the noise, the money it meant and the freedom it meant, the con- 
tinual chance of adventure and of getting on. Especially he liked 
the town at night and night pleasures; every man-about-town then 
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became a hero, every woman an adventuress; the better people dressed, 
the more money they spent, the more wine they drank, the better he 
liked them; he hoped that some day he might be able to ruffle it with 
the best of them. In this frame of mind, with a cigarette between 
his lips, and a light bamboo cane swinging in his hand, he strolled 
down Broadway, and found the girl waiting—quite as though by 
chance—on the corner near the restaurant. 

“ Hello, Milly.” He raised his hat with an air. 

“Hello, Ted.” The girl swung round with a little exclamation 
of surprise. She was pretty, although her natural charm was hidden 
‘as much as possible by artifice. Her eyes, with their long black 
lashes, were too bright and clear, her cheeks were too perfect a rose, 
her lips too redly lined, even her hair, which was still in its natural 
warm brown, was so elaborately arranged and waved that it seemed 
more a purchased ornament than a divine gift. She was well dressed, 
quite too well dressed, sufficiently overdone so that men turned to 
stare at her, and women to whisper comments. 

“You’re simply stunning to-night, Milly!” commented Carson, 
taking in the snug tan-colored tailor-made dress, the rakish yellow 
hat, and the girl’s pert face, over which a bored-with-the-world expres- 
sion was fast beginning to steal. “I thought you’d be game for a 
little dinner, and then a look in at a dance-hall somewhere. Feeling 
pretty good myself to-night, and got a sure tip for my broker in the 
morning.” 

They had several cocktails at their corner table while they awaited 
dinner. After that came a long, delightful period when Carson could 
watch the other habitués of the restaurant pass and repass, and 
could catch men glancing curiously at Milly, dnd could then lean 
forward and talk to her in his lowest voice and most devoted manner. 

Dinner finished, the bill paid out of his winnings at poker, Milly 
and Carson joined the throng on Broadway. They floated along with 
the tide until they reached a music hall where there was dancing. 
There they stopped, found some friends and a table, and whiled away 
several hours dancing and listening to the music. Unfortunately, 
Carson had not yet spent all his money, and it seemed to burn a hole 
in his pocket. He ordered things to drink, with the result that when 
Milly decided they had had enough music and started for home, he 
felt a slight difficulty with his tongue and his legs. 

Ably assisted by the girl, however, Carson escorted her to her 
up-town home, which was fortunately only five blocks from his own 
boarding-house. He bade her a lengthy farewell, and embarked on 
his own travels. He found his house, climbed the steep steps with the 
aid of the hall-rail, and let himself in at the door on his fifth essay 
with the key. He hung his hat on the hat-rack, and, feeling dis- 
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inclined to attempt further climbing just then, sat down on the stairs 
and, leaning comfortably back against the wall, began to hum dis- 
connected snatches of dance music. 

Presently he noted vaguely that the door to the general sitting- 
room opened and some one came into the hall. He was not much 
concerned until it gradually dawned upon him that this some one was 
a girl, and that she was standing not very far in front of him, in 
apparent indecision as to what to do. He stopped singing and tried 
to focus his eyes upon her. 

“Hello, Milly! Thought I left you at home,” he managed to 
say. The stranger said nothing. “Seem’s though I didn’t, s’pose 
you sit down on stairs and be sociable. Le’s sing.” 

Gradually the girl’s gray eyes bored into Edward’s consciousness. 

She was speaking: “ Please, sir, would you mind letting me go 
up-stairs ? ” 

“Mind? Not in’s least.” He laughed giddily. “Why rush ’way? 
I wan’ talk to you.” 

He did not move, and after a minute the girl took a step for- 
ward and stood in front of him, appeal plain in her face. 

“You are sitting right across the stairs, and I should like to 
pass.” 

But he was staring at her, not listening to her. 

“Don’t remember you. Sure you live in this house?” 

“Yes,” she said quietly; “I do. I’ve just come here.” She 
waited a minute. “I might call one of the servants, but I don’t like 
to do that. You look like a gentleman.” 

“Gen’leman? Yes,soIdo. Tha’s it, tha’s what I am; gen’leman.” 

“Tf you ’re a gentleman, you ’Il let me pass.” 

The young man raised himself unsteadily by the bannister and 
stood back against the wall. 

“ Jus’ as you say, of course. Gen’leman never stands in way of 
lady.” 
“Thank you.” The girl stepped up the stair and passed him. ~He 
reached out and caught her dress. 

“ Hold tight, the stair’s tricky. Don’t wan’ my help?” 

She shook her dress free. “No, thank you. I’m quite able to 
take care of myself.” 

“ Tha’s right,” he answered. “'Tha’s right. See you in the mornin’. 
Goo’ night.” 

“Good night.” She ran on up the stairs and disappeared in the 
hall above. 

Carson stood undecided a moment, then clutched the rail and man- 
fully toiled upward. By great good luck he contrived to climb into 
his bed by the light of a street-lamp outside the window. 
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Ir was a white and weary Carson who sat in Mears’s outer office 
the next day and thought over the entertainment of the previous 
night. He was not sure whether he had actually met a strange girl 
on the stairs or had dreamed it, and the uncertainty annoyed him. 
What made this particularly annoying was the fact that if a new 
girl had really come to the boarding-house and had met him then 
and there she must have seen him at a disadvantage and not in the 
condition calculated to make the most effective introduction. This 
thought weighed upon him more than the ache of his forehead, the 
clamminess of his hands, or the swelling of his tongue. He was more 
or less accustomed to these morning symptoms, and considered them 
incidental to the early business hours of any man-about-town, but the 
shock to his vanity was something different. 

Mears was called out of the office about eleven o’clock, and that 
gave Carson a chance to use the telephone. He called up the offices 
of Goldberg & Haman, brokers, and finally, by means of an ingenious 
cipher communication, got a particular friend of his on the wire. 
This friend operated in a bucket-shop that was largely patronized by 
clerks. Carson gave orders to buy in line with the tip received the 
previous afternoon. When he was quite sure that his friend understood 
his directions he hung up the receiver, and went back to his desk to 
figure out what he ought to make if he had gambled wisely. It totalled 
a very pretty little sum. That done he strolled into Mears’s private 
room, leaving the door open so that he could command the hall, and 
casually glanced over the papers on Mears’s desk. Several envelopes 
that lay invitingly open solicited his perusal. “You never can tell 
what you may stumble across,” was his motto, and he did n’t intend to 
avoid meeting any opportunity half-way. There was nothing particu- 
larly instructive in the letters, and so he had recourse to a brief flirta- 
tion with the girl stenographer in the office across the alley. She was 
only passably good-looking, but her pompadour reminded him of 
Milly’s, and so he watched her until a warning step in the corridor drew 
him back to his desk. 

Mears sent him up to a hospital to get a paper signed by a man 
who had just broken his leg in getting off a surface car. This required 
some skill, because the hospital authorities were not fond of lawyers 
or their clerks, but by dint of passing himself off as a relative, and by 
bribing the hall porter, he managed to see the patient and to extract 
his signature to the agreement to pay Mears half of any recovery from 
the transit company. Then he entered a broker’s office where he knew 
the clerk and gave a hasty glance at the ticker. The tip had been 
good, he must be making money, and on the strength of it he bought 
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some cigars and an amber cigarette-holder that struck his fancy. 
When he reached the office he found several clients waiting to see 
Mears, and, propping a law book in front of him, proceeded to examine 
each client critically. Mears had told him that the first element of 
success was the ability to read faces, and Carson was rapidly acquiring 
the knack in the outer office. 

At one o’clock Mears, a scowl on his heavy, bull-dog face, and an 
unlighted cigar gripped between his teeth, went out to lunch. At two 
he returned and sent Carson for his mid-day sandwich. He bolted 
his sandwich in five minutes and hurried to a ticker. His tip was still 
good; he was making money. He went back to the Markheim Build- 
ing and took dictation from his chief until three. Then the telephone 
rang, and, his excitement ill-concealed, he answered it and found 
his broker friend on the other end. The market had closed, and he 
learned that he had made a “killing.” The tip had netted him all 
of twelve dollars. 

On the next opportunity he called up his friend Jimmy Sickle 
and told him the good news. Jimmy immediately proposed that they 
make a night of it. Carson replied that he’d left home in a hurry 
that morning, and would have to go back for a fresh collar. Finally 
they agreed upon a place of meeting for later in the evening. 

Carson returned to his seat; as the afternoon passed the throbbing 
in his head, instead of lessening, increased. He tried to concentrate 
his thoughts upon the money he had just made, but they would wander 
off to the pain in the back of his neck and the sting in his eyes. He 
concluded that it was difficult to go to bed at four, and be at the office 
at nine, and feel fit. 

The elevated shot him up-town to within a block of his boarding- 
house. He climbed the stairs wearily to his room and threw himself 
down on the bed to rest. After a while he got up, shaved, and changed 
his clothes. He peered at his face in the glass. The result of his 
observation did not seem to please him. 

He went down-stairs and looked in at the sitting-room door. A 
girl sat on the piano stool, turning sheets of music. She looked around, 
attracted by the noise, and their eyes met. His fell first. 

“Beg pardon,” he stammered. “Thought I’d leave word with 
Mrs. Pidgeon I would n’t be in to dinner. Does n’t make much differ- 
ence, though, for I hardly ever am.” 

He looked up and found that the girl’s eyes were still fixed upon 
him. For some unaccountable reason he felt himself turning red, 
and fumbled with his hat. “I guess I owe you an apology for last 
night. I wasn’t sure, but I think now I met you on the stairs.” 

“Yes,” she said; “you did.” 

“T——” he began; he had never felt himself so ill at ease—*I 
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don’t know exactly what I said or did, but I hope it wasn’t very 
bad.” 

“No,” she answered with a slight smile; “it was n’t so very bad. 
At first I was a bit frightened, but when I went nearer I saw that you 
were really a gentleman.” 

Carson flushed a dull red. He had never met a girl exactly like 
this; she looked him straight in the face and seemed very cool and 
collected. 

“You see——” he commenced; and broke off, for she was smiling 
at him. 

“T’m a stranger here,” she said, to tide over his embarrassment. 
“My mother and I have just come to America from England. We 
only took rooms in this house yesterday, and I didn’t know any one 
who lived here.” 

“T thought I had n’t seen you before,” he answered ; then, with a 
heroic grin, “but I wasn’t in much shape last night to know.” 

Her eyes grew more friendly at this frank admission. She hesi- 
tated, as though making up her mind to some extraordinary step. “Do 
you think,” she finally contrived to say, “ you “ll recognize me to-night 
when you come in?” 

Carson was taken off his guard. “Why,” he said, “I hope so. 
But you see”—he tried to fall into his natural- nonchalance—“ I ’ve 
had a little luck to-day, and I’m going out to celebrate, and of course 
when there ’s a celebration on hand you can’t tell how it ’ll end.” 

“What sort of luck?” she asked. 

“Oh, I had a tip what stocks were going to drop, and it came out 
right, so I won. It’s been a pretty good week for me, between poker 
and stocks.” 

“ And you’re going to spend the money?” 

“Yes, I’m going to have a good time.” 

“You look too tired,” she said, “to enjoy it.” 

“Oh, Ill get over that.” 

There was a long pause while the girl studied the carpet and 
Carson studied her. , 

“Why do you go? Don’t you think——” She hesitated, and 
then looked up at him squarely. 

“Why do I go? What is there to do around here?” He was 
beginning to wonder at the drift of their talk. 

“Tt’s pretty forward of me——” she said, and again hesitated. 

“No; speak out.” 

“Well, then, I don’t believe you ll really have a good time with 
your celebration, but youll try very hard to, and then to-morrow 
evening you ‘ll have to try harder still.” 

He gazed at her with a bewildered admiration. The girl, her face 
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flushed at her own audacity, had dropped her eyes. “ Well,” he said 
slowly, “I should n’t wonder a bit. It is something like a shoot- 
the-chutes: you climb a big hill to get a good dip, and to go higher 
you ’ve got to go lower, too. Where’d you learn that?” he ended 
suspiciously. 

The girl smiled. “It’s not very hard to imagine.” She laughed, 
then suddenly quieted. “I think you’d need a good deal of excite- 
ment to-night, and I shouldn’t want to meet you in the hall 
afterwards.” 

He grinned appreciatively. “ You’re dead right. I’d prefer to 
have all the folks here tucked into bed.” 

He still stood looking at her, as though loath to leave. She began 
fingering the music sheets again. 

“But if I don’t go,” he broke out at last, “what on earth am I 
going to do poking around here?” He looked about the room, at the 
stiff, sombre boarding-house furniture, half in amusement, half in 
dismay. Then his eyes returned to the girl at the piano. 

“ Unless——” he began, then broke off. “ Are you fond of music? 
Why should n’t we go to a show? There’s a bully one at the Park, 
‘The Pearl and the Prince’; how about taking that in?” 

She shook her head. “No, thank you. I couldn’t. I—that is, 
we ’ve only just come to New York.” 

“What’s the odds? Skip off before your mother knows any- 
thing about it. Just leave her a note with any old fairy tale inside. 
I’ve got plenty of cash; this was my lucky day, and Ill show you 
what we can do here in little old New York.” 

“No,” she said, although her face reflected some of his enthusiasm. 
“ You’re very kind, but I could n’t possibly do it.” His eyes dropped 
dejectedly, and she noted it. “ Aren’t there other things we could 
do ? If you'll stay here to dinner, I—I’ll take a walk with you 
afterwards.” 

He had a quick impulse to laugh, the contrast was so ludicrous, 
but as he looked at her he choked the impulse down. 

“Well,” he said slowly, thinking of the pleasure of telling Jimmy 
Sickle how much money he’d made, and of all the gay people he 
would miss, “I guess—well, I don’t know——” then he caught a 
glimpse in her eyes that seemed to say she was ashamed to have tried 
to barter with him—“I—that is—I’d like to take that walk.” 

She rose from the piano stool and held out her hand. “ Thanks,” 
she said. “I think we’re going to be good friends.” 

He took her hand gingerly in his. “ Hope you’re right.” He 
laughed very frankly. “ But would n’t Jimmy Sickle have a word to 
say to you! You see the entertainment was to be on me, and Jimmy ’s 


been saving up his appetite.” 
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IV. 


To Carson’s cultivated taste, the fare of Mrs. Pidgeon’s boarding- 
house was unspeakably poor and the people who gathered about her 
dinner-table the dullest dummies. There was no flow of sparkling, 
rippling wit, no comprehension of the larger lookouts on life. He 
expected the faded Miss Anatole who sat on his right to end her 
existence in the same position she held now, that of a third-rate 
milliner, and the fat-faced, watery-eyed Richard Sturm upon his left 
to climb the same book-keeper’s stool each week-day morning for the 
next quarter-century. They made him mad, these pale, drab people 
who envied the rich feebly, and took no steps to have their share of 
the world’s good things. He thought them little better than so many 
cattle; his stay among them was a period of which he hoped soon 
to be rid. That evening, as he walked into the dingy dining-room, 
with its three narrow tables, its flaring gas-jets, its odor of stale food, 
he wondered what foolishness had made him forego the pleasures of 
his celebration, and how it had come about that he had allowed him- 
self to fall back on this. 

Mr. Sturm told his usual pointless stories and laughed timidly 
at the wrong places, Miss Anatole asked Carson what he had been 
doing with a manner devoid of interest and with too palpable an 
effort to be polite. What did these people care about poker or stocks, 
shows or midnight adventures? Carson consigned them all mentally 
to perdition, and he sawed through his tough piece of steak and 
washed it down with gulps of ice-water in haste to get through with 
the ordeal. 

Relief came at last, the other boarders drifted away to their rooms, 
and Carson stood in the sitting-room, waiting for the new girl. He 
was just on the point of losing all patience and flying down-town when 
she appeared. She was dressed to go out, with a quaint little English 
straw hat on her softly rolled hair, a long walking-coat, and gloves. 

“My mother’s quite an invalid,” she explained. “I’d hoped 
she ’d come down to dinner so I might introduce you to her, but she 
was n’t feeling well enough. She says I may go for a walk.” The girl 
looked up at him suddenly. “ You have n’t told me your name.” 

“Edward Carson.” 

“Thanks. Mine is Rhoda Jennings.” 

In the girl’s presence Carson’s spirits quickly revived. He decided 
that she was pretty, and had a manner which, although very different 
from that of the New York girls he knew, would not make him feel 
ill at ease with her in public. 

“Tet’s be off,” he exclaimed. “I’ve got to do something quick 
to take the taste of that meal out of my mouth.” 
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She laughed at his impetuosity and followed him into the street. 
Free at last, he lighted a cigarette and inhaled a great breath. 

“Holy cats, but that feels good! What would a man do without 
tobacco!” As his spirits revived he began to expand. He returned 
to the theme of his day’s luck and enlarged upon it. “That’s the 
way money is made, in speculation; there ’s nothing in drawing your 
day’s pay and putting it in bank. The way to make money is to 
learn how to beat the other fellow. The millionaires are the chaps 
who play hardest.” He took another eloquent puff at his cigarette. 

“You think a great deal about money, don’t you?” she said 
interrogatively. 

“Sure; what else is there to think about? If you have money 
enough, can’t you do anything you want?” 


“Perhaps. And then again perhaps not.” 
“There’s no perhaps about it. Of course you can. Wait till 


you ’ve been here a little-longer, and you “Il see. When a man’s made 
his pile he can have his horses and automobiles, a big house and lots 
of servants and friends, and down-town he can run the market when- 
ever he’s feeling fit. Gee, but would n’t I like to have a chance to 
corner wheat or cotton! Think of the fun and the excitement, and 
just sitting there in your office with the telegraphs clicking hot in 
your ears, making other people stand around! ” 

His face glowed, his eyes sparkled with excitement. “That’s 
life!” he said. “ Real, A-number-one, eighteen carat existence! No 
more boarding-houses or subway cars for mine. Ill live in a ginger- 
bread palace on the Park, have my chauffeur race every other chauf- 


feur between Wall Street and Seventy-second, and pay my fines in . 


gold eagles!” 
Again a puff at his cigarette, and a little half-patronizing glance 


at the girl beside him, as if to say, “ Did you ever know such a won- 


derful being as I?” 
“ Are all New York——” she hesitated over the word, a sly smile 


curving her lips—“ men like you?” 

The youth nodded seriously, unaware of her smile. She, in spite 
of her amusement, could not help rewarding him with a half admiring 
glance. 

“ And every one of you wants to make more money than the rest, 
and doesn’t care how he does it?” 

Again he nodded. 

“And the women,” she said, “the girls—don’t they tell you 
anything else? ” 

Carson chuckled. “The girls? Why, bless you, they’re at the 
root of it all! They can’t live without money; they eat it, and drink 
it, and wear it, They would n’t look at a man who had n’t got it, 
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or was n’t getting it just as fast as he could. Why, a girl can spend in 
a day all I make in a month, and that without trying. I’ve a friend, 
little Milly O’Brien, who just burns up money so fast you can’t see 
where om earth it’s gone to.” 

“T think you took me for her last night, did n’t you?” 

“T should n’t wonder.” 

“Won’t you tell me something about her?” 

Carson glanced at the girl. She looked demure enough, but he 
had a feeling that she was laughing in some hidden way. He lighted 
a fresh cigarette, as though preparing for weighty consideration. 

“Well, as girls go, Milly’s all to the good. She can dress so a 
millionaire would n’t be ashamed to know her. You ought to see 
how she makes people stand around when she’s a mind to; none of 
your free and easy tricks with her. She knows what’s what, and you 
can’t fool her into thinking a gold brick is hard-pan.” 

“Ts she pretty?” 

“You bet she is! She’s not so very tall or short, snappy gray 
eyes, and hair that’s a cross between red and brown. Then she’s 
got dimples—real ones; there ain’t anything of the make-believe in 
her.” 

“She sounds very nice,” said Rhoda. “I’d like to see her. 
You seem a good judge of looks.” 

“So you shall some day soon. Ill get up a little party to go to 
a show. What do you say to crossing over to Sixth Avenue? ” 

They walked over to the brightly-lighted street, and Carson, sud- 
denly reminded that his companion was new to his country, plunged 
into a glowing description. His talk ran something like the pros- 
pectus of a new real estate company; it abounded in expressions of 
the biggest, the richest, the most prodigious terms. 

“You don’t have anything like this in England, of course,” he 
said. “ They tell me New York has London lashed to the mast. We ’ve 
got more sky-scrapers and millionaires and hotels and business gen- 
erally than all the rest of the world put together. Talk about going 
to Paris to have a good time; you can see more and do more in one 
night on Broadway than in Paris in a year; and that’s no idle jest! 
I’ll take you down some night and show you a little. Jupiter 
Augustus! I tell you what, it’s enough to make you dizzy.” 

“Yes,” the girl said quietly; “I fancy it would make me very 
dizzy. I’ve seen enough of New York to know that already. I’ve 
never heard so much talk about money in my life. Even the waitress 
at Mrs. Pidgeon’s knew how much each person there owned. Only, 
she said how much each one was worth, as though that was all they 
represented.” 

Carson laughed. “Of course she did. That’s the easiest way to 
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value people. But they ’re a poor, stupid lot at Mrs. Pidgeon’s. How 
did you happen to go there? ” 

“We’re poor,” she said simply. “It was all we could afford.” 

The admission seemed to surprise the young man: most of Mrs. 
Pidgeon’s boarders would have ingeniously explained away their 
presence there. 

“Then why on earth did you come to America?” he asked. “ Did 
they tell you you could pick up gold dollars on the streets over here.” 

“No,” she answered. “It wasn’t gold dollars that drew us. It 
was my father. He left home more than a year ago to come to the 
States to make his fortune. He had n’t had a chance in Nottingham ; 
he had a great many plans for business companies, but people seemed to 
think his ideas too wild. He told us that England was too conserva- 
tive, and that he could come to New York and with any one of his 
plans make a fortune in a year. Mother saw that he would go, so 
she helped him get enough money for a start over here, and then he 
sailed. After that he used to write regularly every week for four 
months, and then all of a sudden his letters stopped coming. Mother 
did n’t say much, but I could see she was worried. We knew America 
was a very big place and that it was easy for harm to come to a man 
in a country where there were so many Indians and earthquakes and 
such great plains and forests. At last, one day, when we had heard 
nothing from him for months, Mother said to me, ‘I’m afraid, Rhoda, 
something may have happened to him,’ and I, knowing what was in 
her thoughts, said, ‘ Let’s try to find him; perhaps he’s in trouble 
and we can help him out.’ So we shut up the house and sold enough 
things to pay for our passage and have a little something to live on 
when we reached the States, and came over. The sea-trip wasn’t 
very good for Mother, and she’s been ill almost ever since we landed, 
so we’ve not done much. Besides, America’s so much bigger than 


we thought. Why, I fancy we might hunt for years just here in New. 


York before we ever found a clue.” 

“You bet you might!” agreed Carson. Then he added contem- 
platively: “'That’s a pretty tough proposition you and she are up 
against. It’s like hunting for a needle in a haystack. And you 
have n’t any idea what he’s doing here?” 

“No; he never said much in his letters except that he could 
see that there were great opportunities for a man with his business 
sense in the States, and that we must n’t worrry if he didn’t come 
back for some time. He was big and strong and good looking. I 
can’t think that anything wrong has happened to him. The only 
thing we fear is that he was so anxious to make enough money to come 
back to us quickly some one may have taken advantage of him. That’s 
what continually frightens Mother; she’s so afraid that he may have 
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taken some rash chance in order to justify him in her eyes for coming 
over here.” 

“T’m afraid,” said Carson, “that you two are up against it good 
and hard. He might be living in the next block and you ’d never know 
it. I7ll keep my eyes peeled for any trail of him, though, and I’ll 
mention it to my friends.” . 

“Thank you,” she answered. “I’m afraid two women can’t do 
much by themselves in a place like this. I wasn’t so very hopeful, 
but Mother was, and I’d hate to have her altogether disappointed.” 

Carson looked critically at the girl as she walked beside him. He 
compared her for a moment with Milly the self-reliant, Milly who 
could care for herself in any situation he could imagine. He had a 
feeling that he liked a person he could protect. 

“It’s funny,” he said inconsequentially, “ but I can’t imagine two 
people less alike than you and Milly.” 

“Can’t you?” She paused to consider. “I wonder, now, how 
you d describe me to her. Won’t you try it, just for fun? Pretend 
that I’m not here.” 

“T don’t think I’d describe you at all. You see, some people are 
easier to hit off than others,” he added as though by way of apology. 

He was looking straight ahead. The English girl, glancing side- 
ways up at him, again seemed to see something she liked, for she 
nodded her head in a little way peculiar to herself. 

“T don’t believe you mean half the things you say,” she remarked, 
“about money and all that. You’re just having fun with me when 
you talk that way.” 

“ Indeed, I’m not.” 

“Indeed, you are, Mr. Edward Carson. Now let’s go back, please.” 

As they reached Mrs. Pidgeon’s the clock was striking nine. Car- 
son, aghast at the thought of having to amuse himself in the boarding- 
- house, turned appealingly to his companion. “Took here, you’re 
not going to leave me all alone in this place, are you? Won’t you 
sing something in the parlor?” 

She agreed, and the old scarred boarding-house piano was made 
to accompany the girl’s fresh voice. She sang her very best, as though 
to show her thanks to this frank youth who had been so willing to 
make friends with her. 


Carson awoke next morning undecided whether he had played the 
part of a fool or a wise man the previous night in cutting out his 
celebration and spending the evening with the English girl. As he 
looked in the glass, however, he was glad to observe that he was not 


quite so pallid as he had imagined the night before. Later he sur- 
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prised the waitress by taking oatmeal with his coffee, an unusually 
heavy breakfast for him. Mr. Mears had not reached the office when 
Carson arrived there. At half after nine he telephoned that he was 
detained and would not be down-town until noon. As a result of this 
news, Carson succeeded in passing a most agreeable morning. He 
called up Jimmy Sickle, and asked why the latter had not kept his 
appointment to meet him at the Belmont House. Sickle said that 
the appointment had -been for the Empire Café, that he had been 
there promptly at seven, had waited until eight, and then departed, 
calling Carson a quitter. Carson swore that Sickle was wrong in 
his recollection of the meeting place, told him what a fine time he 
had missed, and how much he, Carson, had spent in celebration of 
his day’s fortune. When Jimmy was thoroughly exasperated and 
out of temper, Carson whispered, “So long, I hear the old man com- 
ing,” and hung up the telephone receiver. 

Occasional clients dropped in to the office during the morning, 
and Carson employed his time in making them writhe. He told an 
actress for whom Mears was trying to obtain a divorce that unfor- 
tunately some facts had come to light concerning her own past which 
made it doubtful if the court would consider her a proper applicant 
for relief. Having alarmed her to the verge of hysterics, he brought 
her back to composure by the confident statement that anything could 
be overlooked for a consideration, and that it was simply a question 
of how much the man who was waiting to make her his wife would 
put up for that satisfaction. Then there was a young man who had 
managed to place himself in a very ugly equivocal position and who 
had been tracked down by Mears and was being firmly held up for 
a price for the attorney’s silence; him Carson pricked with a score 
of cunning little darts, watching the young man’s furtive eyes widen 
and contract with each new start of fear. 

These clients, however, had all tired of waiting and had left before 
the outer door opened to Mr. Prinsett. He came in and sat down oppo- 
site Carson with the stealth of a man who knows that he is doing 
wrong. On learning that Mr. Mears would not be in for half an 
hour, he summoned up a reserve of courage, like a criminal tempo- 
rarily reprieved, and assumed a patronizingly jocose manner. 

“ Well, my man, d’ ye smoke?” 

Carson opined that he did, whereupon Prinsett produced a large, 
oily cigar and tossed it over to him. 

“Where ’d you get it?” demanded Carson. 

Prinsett laughed. “Don’t be afraid of it, my good fellow. I 
bought it for my own use.” 

“Thanks, but I’m not smoking now. Ill keep it to give to a 
friend ;” and Carson tucked the cigar in his waistcoat pocket. 
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“How’s business?” resumed Prinsett, after a pause. 

“ Screaming,” rejoined Carson. “Two blackmailers, a forger, and 
a Chink who tried to poison his mother-in-law, all been in since half 
past nine.” 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed Prinsett, with a little gasp of horror. 
“You do have a business, don’t you? -Mr. Mears must have a very 
wide reputation.” 

“With crooks? Yes, he has,” agreed Carson reflectively. 

“So I hear,” said Prinsett, “so I hear; and you—do you expect 
to be a lawyer?” 

“So help me, no!” answered Carson vigorously. “D’ye think 
I’ve got time to wade through all those encyclopedias?” He waved 
his hand towards the shelves of law books that lined the walls. “ Not 
for mine! It’s all very well if you’re as cute as Mr. Mears and 
know how to get next to all sorts of people. I’m going to be a broker; 
I’ve got a head for that line of work and it suits me to a tee. There’s 
more of the gamble in it than in anything else I know, and I’ve had 
gambler’s luck ever since I struck town.” 

“That pays better than steady wages, eh?” 

“Sure. There’s nothing in wages here, except when I happen to 
stumble on to an accident case and can hang on to it tight until it’s 
in the old man’s hands. Then I get my share of the rake-off.” 

“T can see,” said Prinsett patronizingly, “that you’re a young 
man who’s going to rise in the world.” He rubbed his hands as though 
with joy of the prospect. “New York’s a wonderful city for a clever 
man.” 

“Right you are,” agreed Carson, swinging back in his desk-chair 
and sticking his fingers in the arm-holes of his vest. “I think New 
York is just about the best proposition on the market.” 

Prinsett leaned forward abruptly. “See here, my man, how ’d you 
like to earn something on the side?” 

Carson eyed him without blinking. 

“There ’s a paper in that safe I ’d like to keep in my own pocket— 
that one I signed here the other day. D’ ye think it could be man- 
aged—say, for a twenty-five? ” 

Carson lighted a cigarette with Mears’s manner of impressing his 
clients by the depth and length of his consideration of their words. 

“No,” he said, “I guess not. Mr. Mears goes through his safe 
every Friday night, and he ’d hold me strictly responsible for anything 
that was missing. I could n’t afford to take the risk, even for ten 
times your twenty-five.” 

“ Ah, that so?” returned Prinsett. “No, of course I would n’t 
advise you to do anything that might—um—ah—bring you into dis- 
credit with your chief. A young man can’t take such a risk as that, 
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of course not, of course not.” He allowed a discreet pause to follow. 
“Now, d@’ ye think it would be so difficult a matter for you to give 
me a line or two—just a line or two—on some one of Mr. Mears’s 
deals that wasn’t quite—well—that belongs to the secret history of 
the court, so to say? You see, on a matter of business I like to be 
on the same footing with the other man. That’s fair, ain’t it? If 
he’s got something on me, I like to have something on him; that’s 
only playin’ the game, ain’t it?” 

Carson nodded and knocked off his cigarette ash delicately with 
his little finger. 

“ Sounds perfectly good to me.” His manner became reminiscent. 
“T could tip you off to quite a number of things—witnesses who studied 
the stories they were to tell back there in the office, just like actors 
learning their cues. Oh, yes, Mearsy is an out-and-outer when he’s 
started. There’s nothing of the faint. heart about him.” 

“Yes?” said Prinsett eagerly. “ Well, say just a little memoran- 
dum of a couple of cases, names, dates, and figures—enough to jog his 
memory if anything went wrong.” 

“It might be done,” reflected Carson in Mears’s best manner, “ but 
I should have to make a charge for my professional service.” 

“ Well, how much? ” 

Before Carson could answer they heard the elevator door slide open, 
a heavy step in the hall, and a hand on the knob. When Mears 
entered Carson was deep in the perusal of a volume of the Revised 
Statutes, and Prinsett was unconcernedly studying the ceiling. 

“ Step right back into my room, Mr. Prinsett,” said Mears. 

When they were alone, the lawyer unlocked a private drawer in 
his desk and took out a document bearing a large gilt seal. He 
unfolded it and read it aloud while a smile was born and grew rap- 
idly on Prinsett’s face. 

“Exactly what I want, Mr. Mears,” said Prinsett, when ‘the 
lawyer had finished reading. “The law certainly does know how to 
give the right phrasing to a thing, don’t it? ” 

“T think so,” answered Mears. “Just glance that over. With 
its big print and flourishy signatures and official seal it ought to be 
enough to convince you yourself that you’re divorced from Amelia 
whatever-her-name-was, let alone a little woman who would n’t ever 
read farther than the big printed heading.” 

Prinsett took the paper from the lawyer eagerly. “She’s cute 
enough, though,” he said. “That’s why I didn’t dare write up 
a paper for her myself. This ’ll do the business and no mistake.” 

He placed the document carefully in a pocket inside his coat and 
drew forth a fat wallet. He pulled his chair close to the desk and pro- 
ceeded to count out a thousand dollars in fifty-dollar bills. 
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“There,” he said, pushing the pile towards Mears. “It’s a 
high price, but I had to have it.” 

Mears counted the bills and thrust them into his own pocketbook. 
“ Wish you a happy little honeymoon with Mrs. Prinsett number two,” 
he said. “Come round again when you’re ready for number three.” 

Prinsett forced a smile at the pleasantry. “And a receipt?” he 
asked. 

Mears shook his head. “Oh, no, I don’t give any receipts. We 
trust each other here; it’s the safer plan.” 

He rose as though to end the interview. 

“One moment, Mr. Mears,” said his client. “You know that 
paper I signed the other day, with the young man outside as a wit- 
ness. Well, I can trust you, but I’d like to hold some collateral 
against his acting straight. D’ ye think that for, say, a twenty- 
dellar bill, you could give me something that would make me easy 
on that score?” 

Mears’s lips twitched with amusement. He liked to deal with a 
man who was a coward. “You mean Edward?” he asked. “ Well, 
perhaps you’re right. It pays to be on the safe side nowadays.” He 
unlocked the private drawer again and fumbled among some papers. 
At last he drew one out, glanced it over, and tossed it across to 
Prinsett. “'That’ll tell you how he was suspected of robbing the till 
of a grocery store in Jersey before he came to New York. You can 
copy it down now if you want to take the trouble.” 

Prinsett picked up a pen and wrote out what was on the paper. 
“Just in case of an emergency, you know,” he said apologetically. 
When he had finished Mears replaced the paper in the drawer and 
locked it. Prinsett handed him a twenty-dollar bill. 

With the two papers safe in his pocket Prinsett beat a retreat to 
the door. Much to his disgust, Mears followed him through the outer 
office, where Carson sat busily reading, and even saw him safely into 
the elevator. 

Mears came back and steadily regarded his studious clerk. Car- 
son looked innocence itself. Mears burst into a laugh. “That’s 
a rum customer, Eddie,” he exclaimed. “He was trying to get me 
to give him something that he could use against you if you took a 
fancy to follow him up. Now, I shouldn’t wonder if he’d been 
sounding you about me before I came in.” 

Carson looked his surprise. 

“Well, how about it? Did he offer you a price for a little 
statement ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Carson. 
Mears’s smile changed to a threatening frown. 
“Well, what did you do?” 
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“T couldn’t name a figure that would pay me to turn traitor,” 
came the cool answer. “That’s where we split.” 

“Umph!” said Mears. “That’s right, my boy. I should n’t 
wonder if next month I could manage to give you a little raise in your 
salary.” 


VI. 


Fate was a bit hard on Carson shortly after that. He laid the 
blame for his next lapse from virtue on the beauty of the Saturday 
afternoon. The month was May, the weather warm and cajoling, and 
Milly had blossomed out in a delicious, summery mauve gown and a 
tilted hat that appealed to Carson’s artistic senses. He took her 
for a walk in the Park, which was innocent enough, but as they came 
slowly back home he would stop at cafés now and again, which may 
have been a polite attention on his part, but which was not quite so 
innocent. Milly had the good judgment to order lemonade, but Car- 
son, his spirits rising with the breath of spring in the air, preferred 
more stimulating beverages. May, according to his statement, was the 
month when mint juleps reach their full perfection, and he proceeded 
to test the statement so fully that by the time they had reached a 
café on Sixth Avenue, near their homes, Carson had blossomed out 
into something of a poet. To them, in this café, appeared a mutual 
acquaintance, one Tom Shallcross. Shallcross was also an admirer 
of Milly, and, impressed even as Carson had been, by the beauty of 
her new costume, he proposed a little stroll down the Avenue. 

Out of doors Carson found himself cut out conversationally by 
Shallcross, and to cheer himself began to sing. Almost before he 
knew it a black-browed policeman ordered him to “ quit that noise.” 
Instead he sang louder. 

“You quit it or Ill run you in,” announced the officer of the 
law. 

Milly started to lay a restraining hand on Carson’s arm, but 
Tom urged her away. “ He’s tight as a loon,” said he. “It’ll simply 
make things ugly for you, Milly. Leave him to get out of it by 
himself.” 

She hesitated. 

“Come along with me,” Tom continued; “he’s better off by 
himself. I’ve got a scheme for to-night I want to tell you about; 
don’t be a fool, Milly.” 

He drew her arm through his and led her away. 

Carson did not notice the desertion, because he was busily engaged 
in attempting to fix his eyes on the officer’s, and to make a speech to 
explain why every free-born American citizen was entitled to sing 
whenever and wherever he pleased. 
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The officer’s brow darkened and he broke into the speech with a 
“¢See here, you young feller,” when a new-comer stepped up to him. 

“Which way is Sixtieth Street?” 

Carson stopped trying to talk and turned around. Rhoda Jen- 
nings was standing back of him. Slowly her eyes came to his face. 

“Oh, is it you, Mr. Carson?” she said, with a smile of recog- 
nition. “I’ve lost my way. Which direction is Mrs. Pidgeon’s from 
here? ” 

Carson swept off his hat with a bow, and promptly forgot all 
about the officer. 

“S’pose I show you,” said he. “I was going myself. Hello! 
what’s become of the others?” 

He looked carefully about him, then laughed good-humoredly. 
“Never mind, two’s plenty, three’s a crowd. ’*Tisn’t far now to 
Mrs. Pidgeon’s. Right about face.” 

Something in the English girl’s quiet manner tended to sober 
Carson. She talked steadily about what she had been doing all 
day and kept her eyes straight in front of her. She did not tell him 
that she had seen him walking ahead of her with his two companions, 
had seen them leave him to his fate, and had herself interfered only 
when she became certain that the policeman was on the point of 
arresting him. 

It required some little nerve and skill on her part to steer him 
straight to Mrs. Pidgeon’s door; there were several attractions to be 
passed on the way there. Finally, however, she brought him into 
the front hall and had the satisfaction of seeing him sit quietly down 
upon a sofa. 

“ Now you play the piano for me and I’Il sing,” he suggested. 

“T’ll play,” she agreed, “but don’t you sing. You might bring 
the other people in to listen.” 

He laughed as though at a good joke, and walked into the little 
sitting-room. Rhoda sat down at the piano and played some soft, 
old-fashioned English melodies Carson had never heard. The warm 
spring air coming in at the half open window made him sleepy, and 
when Rhoda finally swung round on the piano stool she found the 
youth gently slumbering in his chair. 

She rose and stood a moment looking down at him, a perplexed 
frown on her pretty forehead. Then she closed the window softly 
and tiptoed out of the room, shutting the door behind her. 


VII. 


Mr. Mears possessed the rare art of keeping people guessing. He 
could even surprise Carson by his frequent changes of manner, be- 
coming mellow and genial ten minutes after an outrageous loss of 
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temper. This flexibility of mood gave a spice to life in his office, 
which was not unlike existence very near the crater of Vesuvius; 
when the times were propitious no habitation could be so cheerful in 
the sun, when unpropitious no home be made more uneasy by sub- 
terranean murmurs. 

The lawyer liked Carson in his way; he detected in him the 
making of a man after his own heart, one who would look upon 
human nature as his proper prey, to be held up and forced to dis- 
gorge according to the medieval customs of the highwayman. Mears 
had spent many days in contemplation of the problem of how most 
successfully to fleece the public, how to make them exchange some- 
thing for nothing, and his natural aptitude in that direction had 
been strengthened and invigorated by what he had learned of the 
methods of high finance. Whenever he thought of it he made a 
point of calling Carson’s attention to some particularly brilliant 
coup that a manipulator of great business interests had achieved, 
and proceeded to dissect the result into its inherent parts of subter- 
fuge, bribery, and temerity. He believed thoroughly in the survival 
of the fittest, the latter term standing for the most unscrupulous. He 
had begun by organizing a company to sell books composed of Biblical 
gems, through the agency of working girls, who had to deposit ten 
dollars at the time they became canvassers for the gems, and who 
never sold any copies, and he had risen to the dignity of running an 
organized office of blackmail on a truly magnificent scale. Carson 
was right when he considered Mears a man of unusual talent. 

“Come into my office, Edward,” said Mears one May morning. 
“T want a few words with you. This is an uncertain world, and in 
the words of a great author, ‘ You never can tell.’ Therefore there 
are some things I feel that you should know.” 

Mears was in one of his most delightful moods, humorous, tinged 
with a slight restrained sarcasm. Carson closed the inner door and 
prepared to enjoy the wisdom of the master. 

“You may have noticed that we are living in a fitful climate,” 
resumed Mears, “subject to occasional breezes of what the newspapers 
call investigation and business men call public prudishness. It is 
conceivable that some day this climate may affect my constitution, 
and I may feel the need of foreign air. There are certain little 
business deals in which I am interested that may require the inspec- 
tion of some of the wise men at Albany. Should that happen, I will 
leave the office in your care, confident of your ability to represent 
me worthily.” 

He bit off the end of a cigar. “The wise man foresees all contin- 
gencies. ‘Therefore I am thinking of the possible destination of 
my safe.” He swung around as though to apostrophize the big black 
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object. “There lie hidden papers that, properly handled, used with 
delicate skill, would prove invaluable. Corporations, partnerships, 
men, women, yes, and even little children might be affected by any 
one who had the knowledge of the ciphers or who could puzzle them 
out. By the word ‘ affected’ I mean touched, seriously touched.” 

Carson.smiled his appreciation of. the jest. 

“ Every one isn’t as easy as that fat Englishman who wanted to 
fake his divorce. Watch him, Edward; wait till he’s made his 
pile, and brought up a family of respectable young ones. Meantime, 
if, as I say, I should find myself in need of foreign travel I feel that 
you could appreciate my sentiments towards that safe better than 
any one else I know.” 

He unlocked his private desk drawer and took out the paper con- 
cerning Carson’s own past history. 

“I’m going to make you a little present. Here’s the statement 
of your part in robbing that grocery till in Merchantville. I’m 
going to tear it up and give you a bit of advice. Send the grocer the 
amount of the sum you took in a money order from the main post 
office in New York and keep the receipt. It’s an old affair, and 
hell never follow it up. Some day, though, it may be just as well 
if you can show you sent the money back.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Mears; I will.” 

Mears tore the paper into tiny pieces and threw them into the 
waste-basket. 

“That ’s about all, Edward, except that if you keep your head 
and don’t hunger too much after the bucket shops I think you’ll do. 
You ’re not so dumb as you look.” 

Mears struck a match and held it to his cigar in token that the 
audience was ended. 

That little interview gave Carson much cause for reflection. Might 
he not be on the point of stepping into Mears’s shoes and running 
the business virtually as its head. He considered the many lucrative 
avenues that led away from the centre of Mears’s offices, and thought 
of several by-paths which might be profitably explored. He con- 
ceived a close working partnership with the attendants at the various 
hospitals which might result in a trust in accidents. He imagined 
the formation of a people’s loan company in which the deposits might 
be used for marginal stock speculation. Truth to tell, he could have 
given even Mears some points on how to decoy flies into the spider’s 
web on the sixth floor of the Markheim Building; if Mears had tal- 
ent, Carson had a positive genius for conceiving plots levelled against 
other people’s pocketbooks. It was merely the way his surroundings 
had trained a naturally ardent imagination. 

One thing at that time annoyed him. He could not think with 
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any pleasure of the end of that previous Saturday afternoon. He 
realized that after a fashion the new girl at Mrs. Pidgeon’s had 
helped him out of a scrape, and he did not like that feeling of indebt- 
edness. Milly or most of his other friends would have chaffed him 
about it, and so blown the incident away, but Rhoda Jennings did not 
mention it to him in any way, and he had the feeling that she was 
resolutely trying to forget it. The result was that he felt a certain 
diffidence towards her that piqued even while it.interested him. “She 
does n’t know the real me,” he thought to himself, and was surprised 
to find how secretly glad he was that she did not. 

During the succeeding week mysterious callers increased in Mears’s 
office, and the lawyer grew more and more petulant and disagreeable. 
Carson felt that there was something untoward in the air. Then 
came a day when Mears locked himself in his inner office from 
nire until five, and when he came out Carson smelt the odor of 
burnt paper. Next day when Carson let himself into the office he 
found a note lying on his desk: - 


Doctor advises an immediate change of air. Use the safe care- 
fully. Combination number 93-3-16-4-27-x. 


Edward stuck the note in his “pocket and gave vent to a long 
resounding whistle. 

“Cleared out!” he exclaimed. “Ill bet it was pretty bad! He 
did n’t even pay me the week’s salary, the old rapscallion! Never 
mind, I can do better than that now.” 

He entered Mears’s room and sat down at his desk; he ran through 
the drawers and helped himself to a pocketful of cigars. He glanced 
at the safe in the corner. “I’ll make somebody pay me that check 
before many days,” he said, and, calling up his friend of the bucket 
shop, told him to buy fifty Asphodel Common. That done he lighted 
a cigar and proceeded to consider the situation. “I should n’t won- 
der,” he finally concluded, “if this would really be the making of me. 
Three years in a lawyer’s office is just about enough. It’s time I 
took to doing something better.” 

It gave Carson an unwonted feeling of importance to lock the 
outer door of the office of Arthur E. Mears, Attorney-at-law, at twelve 
of the clock, pocket the key, and push the button for the elevator. 
He bestowed one of the attorney’s cigars on the elevator boy, and told 
him that all people seeking Mr. Mears were to be informed that he 
was out of town on important business. 

The world looked very fair from the doorstep of the Markheim 
Building, a world full of sport and adventure basking in the May 
sun. The young man stood for a few moments to watch the stream 
of people hurrying by, to smile at three girls who came out of the 
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building next door, to inspect with the eye of a connoisseur a big 
Mercedes car that stood panting beside the curb. He tilted his hat 
a trifle to one side, took a deep puff at his cigar, and dived into 
the throng. He had decided to take a few days’ holiday. 

On the next block he met “Piggy” Andrews, and invited him 
to lunch. “ Piggy” was fat, and ill-dressed, and always down on 
his luck, but Carson was in such fine spirits that he expanded with 
charity. He set “ Piggy” up to an excellent repast in a German beer- 
cellar, soused pig’s feet and cabbage, and the Miinchener “ Piggy” 
loved so dearly. The guest ate and drank with a noisy, whole-souled 
ardor, while Carson expounded to him a plan by which he could 
make his six dollars wages per week quadruple themselves by invest- 
ing in copper stocks. “Piggy” had no head for figures, no soul 
for finance, all that he cared about was food and drink, but his little 
blue eyes looked over at Carson with the admiration due from medioc- 
rity to genius, and so Carson felt himself repaid. 

After lunch they returned to Broadway, and Carson walked with 
“ Piggy ” to the store where the latter worked. Then, having plenty 
of time on his hands, it occurred to Carson to hunt up the English 
girl and invite her to go out to the Park. 

Rhoda was at home, and seemed glad of the chance for an outing. 
Mrs. Jennings, a pale, tired-eyed woman with a gentle voice and 
manner, assured her daughter she could spare her, and, having looked 
Carson over with a somewhat critical eye, concluded he was probably 
neither a brigand nor a thief, but an ordinarily innocent young man. 
A short time later Mrs. Pidgeon’s two youngest boarders were wan- 
dering in the glades of Central Park. 

The Park was the nearest approach to open country that Rhoda 
had seen since she left the coast of England, and, filled with her 
native love of the outdoor wofid, jher spirits rose like those of a 
skylark freed from a cage. To Carson the country meant simply a 
contrast to the city, to Rhoda it stood for all that was free and natu- 
ral in the world; she bloomed in it and stretched her arms out in 
delight to the trees and flowers. Carson looked on admiringly. “Great, 
isn’t it?” said he, noting the fresh color in her cheeks. “ Makes 
you just glad to be alive, doesn’t it—Rhoda?” The last word came 
a bit hesitatingly. 

She laughed, a little tremble in her voice. She was glad to be 
with this much alive boy friend of hers, and she could not find it in 
her heart to object to his using her name. She felt that they had 
really known each other a long time, almost as long as she had 
known the trees and flowers. 

“Oh, I’m so glad to be out here!” she exclaimed, and then 
added, “It was very good of you to think of it, Edward.” . 
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He liked his name on her lips; he could not recall that it had 


ever sounded so well before. 
An idea occurred to her. “How did you manage to get away 


from the office?” she asked. 

He made a little motion of dissent. “Wait till we’ve walked a 
little farther and come to a bench. It’s a shame to mix shop with 
this gorgeous afternoon. You tell me the names of the flowers. I 
don’t believe I know anything but roses and violets.” 

She told him her stock of knowledge, gave him a score of secrets 
she had learned at home, described with the intimate knowledge of 
one who had always lived with green growing things. He heard her 
with admiration; he could not help wondering if any New York girl 
knew as much. 

In time they found a bench and took possession of it. It was 
now Carson’s turn to talk, but he had to fortify himself with a 
cigarette before he could make the sudden change from things natu- 
ral to things sordid. Then he launched his bark into mid-stream. 

“Mears has gone away, maybe for a long time, and I’ve got to 
fend for myself. He left me what you might call a little legacy. 
He’s kept in his safe for years notes about different people, shady 
things they’ve done that they would n’t want other people to know 
about. He’s made a mint of money holding some of that informa- 
tion over their heads. He told me something about it before he 
left, and said I could use the safe as I thought best. He gave me 
a slip of paper with the combination. It may turn out a gold mine, 
or it may not, but it’s worth trying. All I have to do is to be 


careful and study the papers and the people. I should n’t wonder if ~ 


I could turn it to good account. Perhaps it’s a start on the road 
to making money, real money, Rhoda, not little driblets, but a good 
big haul.” 

He put his hand in his pocket and drew out the folded paper, with 
the combination. “ Mears wasn’t so mean as some people think.” 

Rhoda’s gray eyes were looking into the trees across the path. 
Carson watched her in silence a minute. 

“What do you think of the situation, partner?” 

She took time to reply. “I don’t know very much about busi- 
ness,” she said slowly, “but I can’t help feeling that this is n’t fair. 
I may be wrong; what do you think, Edward?” 

“ Well,” he said in a spirit of temporizing, “ you see, these people 
put themselves in the wrong first. They all did things they would n’t 
want to have known. The responsibility ’s on their own heads. It’s 
a good business proposition to use that hold over them. That’s the 
way business is run; sharp practice is at the bottom of it all.” 

“Ts it fair? ” she asked. 
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“It’s business,” he answered doggedly. “We all have to live.” 

“Tt seems as though men had made a god out of what they 
call business,” she commented, “and that it was different from any 
other god. I’ve heard the men at Mrs. Pidgeon’s talk about it just 
as you do, Edward.” She was very much afraid of hurting him. 
“Surely it isn’t fair to take advantage of other people’s mistakes.” 

He laughed lightly. “Why, Rhoda, that’s what the very biggest 
men do, the railroad kings and directors of companies.” 

She turned to him abruptly. “Think of the people whose secrets 
are hidden in that safe, think of their families, who may know noth- 
ing about it. Isn’t it fairer to let the old stories lie? ” 

“ Well——” he began, glancing at her; but he could not look her 
squarely in the eyes, and turned away. “I don’t know but what there ’s 
something in that. Out here in the Park it does seem so, but down 
on Wall Street it would n’t.. People have to play the game, you know.” 

She had the feeling that perhaps life had not been altogether fair 
to this boy friend of hers. She thought of the afternoon when she 
had seen him with his two companions, and the recollection that 
she must deal very gently with his manifold temptations swept across 
her. She felt years older than he, much clearer-sighted. 

“ Are n’t we more apt to be right out here than indoors, Edward? ” 
she asked. “If a thing doesn’t seem fair here, why should it when 
you’re in town? Wouldn’t you feel better if you didn’t open that 
safe?” 

He thought over her words for some time. “ Perhaps I would 
now,” he said, “ but I’ve got to think of to-morrow.” 

His words had a ring of finality that seemed to put an end to 
their argument, and the girl turned again to look into the trees 
opposite them. She felt that it might be she knew very little con- 
cerning this friend of hers. 

Five minutes later she rose, saying that they must be going 
home. Carson rose, too, but instead of turning into the path he stood 
still. 

“See here, Rhoda,” he said abruptly, “I’m not a quitter when 
I’m beaten. Somehow I think you’re right, and if I think that, it’s 
up to me to pay my score. Here ”—he held out the paper with the 
combination written on it. 

“Oh, please don’t do it because I asked you to.” 

“You did n’t ask me to, but I know what you think, and you’re 
right. I’ll never open that safe of Mears’s. Look here.” He tore 
the paper into a hundred pieces and scattered them on the path. Then 
he laughed with a suddenly buoyant, very boyish note. 

“There’s nothing like being reckless. I feel as if I’d bet the 
limit on two pairs.” 
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Rhoda smiled. She felt that she could trust him to do the right 
thing after all if he had the chance. 

They walked back through the Park, both thrilling to the touch 
of the May madness, their eyes catching the glow of the sunset 
through the trees. 


VIII. 


Arrer the battle comes the cost of struggle. Carson awoke the 
next morning to lie staring at the monotonous white ceiling and 
wonder if he had not played the réle of a thoroughly sentimental 
jackass. He had the uncomfortable feeling that he was on the road 
to become quite too good to live, that if he continued to indulge in 
these moral acts he must inevitably go the way of a Sunday-school- 
book hero. Worse than that, he foresaw that he would lose the 
respect of his companions and be forgotten by the younger world of 
Broadway. They would refer to him as a man who had had great 
possibilities to make a success, but who was too goody-good to take 
the chance. All this price he felt that he might have to pay because 
he had thought of what a girl wished him to do rather than of what 
was best for him to do. He liked girls, he wasn’t ashamed to admit 
that to himself, even as he lay staring at the ceiling, but he abhorred 
the thought that any woman should warp his business judgment. “I 
might as well be married,” he moaned, and then added reflectively, 
“only if I were I would n’t be so apt to play the fool.” 

Gradually he summed up the extent of his folly: he had destroyed 
the memorandum of the combination without having committed its 
secret to memory; he had shut the door on obtaining papers which 
might have netted him a tidy profit, which would have offered him 
a good gambler’s chance, to say the least. As a result he was out of 
his old job, and saw nothing new lying ready to his hand. He 
might have to begin all over again and work up. He knew he had 
sufficient brains to get a small position in a store or office, but that 
was not what he wanted. “If I only had the capital,” he said, “I’d 
turn broker on my own account, but I have n’t. What shall I do?” 

In time he had to rise and dress. The clock was striking ten when 
he went down-stairs. He was too late for the boarding-house break- 
fast, so he went to a lunch stand and drank a cup of coffee, glanced 
over a morning paper, and finally took the subway down-town. As 
luck would have it, Mr. Prinsett stepped into the car at the next 
station. 

The sight of Mr. Prinsett started Carson on a new line of thought. 
Here was a man who was apparently making money; he could afford 
to pay Mears a thousand dollars for a sham divorce. How was he 
making so much money? The more Carson thought about it, the 
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more convinced he became that he was entitled to know something 
about the source of Prinsett’s income, and even to receive a small 
share of that income in return for what he knew. He had thrown 
away all the other chances Mears had offered him, but he decided 
that here was one he would not discard; he would follow this trail for 
a time. 

When Prinsett left the car at City Hall Square Carson did the 
same. He followed him up the stairs and down Broadway at a dis- 
creet distance. When he finally turned in at a large office building 
Carson entered also and gave a hasty glance at the room directory. 
Among the P’s he found “ Prinsett, Joseph,” and made a note of 
the number. Three minutes later he went up in the elevator. 

On the sixteenth floor he found the number he sought. The 
door bore the imposing sign “ National Non-Refillable Bottle Com- 
pany,” and below, in the right-hand corner, “ Joseph Prinsett, Presi- 
dent.” Carson opened the door and stepped in. The office was large 
and well-furnished, an inner door bore the legend “ Private,” at a 
typewriter’s desk sat a young woman busily clicking the keys. 

“Mr. Prinsett in?” inquired Carson. 

The young woman looked up. “Ill see. Who shall I say wants 
to see him?” 

“ A man from Mr. Mears’s office, on a matter of business.” 

The stenographer knocked at the private door, listened, opened 
it, and disappeared. Almost immediately she came back and told 
Carson that Mr. Prinsett would see him. ; 

The President of the National Non-Refillable Bottle Company 
was seated at his desk, opening a great pile of mail. He glanced 
at Carson as the latter pulled a chair forward and sat down. 

“Oh, to be sure, you ’re Mr. Mears’s young man. Let me see—the 
name escapes me.” 

“Edward Carson.” 

“Right, quite right. Let me see, the last time we met you were 
considering whether you could get me a few facts about—well, about 
Mr. Mears, was n’t that it?” 

Prinsett spoke with the preoccupied air of a man who had in- 
numerable important matters on his mind. 

“ Mr. Mears has left town for a little while; his office is temporarily 
closed.” 

“Dear me, that’s too bad,” said Prinsett. ‘What may the mat- 
ter be?” 

“ Health,” said Carson succinctly. “He’d worked too hard and 
needed rest. That’s why I came to see you.” 

Prinsett gave his caller more attention. “What can I do for 
you?” 


“Well,” began Carson, “ you see Mr. Mears’s going away has thrown 
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me out of my job. I’m looking for another, and thought perhaps 
you might have a place for a clever young man.” 

“I’m very sorry, but I don’t need any one here at present. 1 
can tend to all the work with my present force.” 

Carson let his eyes roam over the well-furnished room, the heavy 
mahogany desk, the soft Brussels carpet, and so back to Prinsett’s 
face. 
“Td like to have a try,” said he. “ Youll find I’m quick enough. 


I should n’t wonder if I could help you considerably.” 

Prinsett shook his head. “I know you’re clever, but I positively 
don’t need any one.” 

Now Carson’s black eyes, keen with a new light, looked full into 
Prinsett’s. “I think you’d better consider it, Mr. Prinsett.” 

Prinsett rose and shut the door into the outer room. 

“Why had I better consider it?” he asked, returning. 

“Mrs. Prinsett might prefer that you should.” 

Prinsett gave a short, ridicule-laden laugh. 

“Stuff and nonsense! What possible interest could my wife 


take in this?” 
“Your wife?” echoed Carson. “I thought I only mentioned 


Mrs. Prinsett.” 
“Well,” gasped the other man, “isn’t she one and the same 


person ?” 

Carson executed a neat strategic move. “Is she?” he asked. 

Prinsett’s heavy face turned from red to purple, from purple to 
a disagreeable blue; he looked dangerously near to apoplexy. 

“You young cub!” he exclaimed. “Do you dare to come into 
my office and insult me to my face? Ill have——” 

Carson interrupted. “I’m no coward,” he said sharply. “ What 
[ intend to do is to make good. I think we understand each other 
now. You can make a good guess at the sort of hand I hold, but if 
you think I’m bluffing call me. I don’t mind a show-down in the 
least.” 
Prinsett gasped and gulped, and his eyes almost popped from 
his head in the extremity of his indignation. Carson let him take all 
the time he wanted for physical exercise. After a while Prinsett 
regained his voice. 

“T’ve never seen such a thorough-going scamp in my life,” he 
said, his voice breaking with emotion. 

Carson was tempted to answer, “Then look in the mirror,” but 
he kept his tongue quiet and simply smiled. 

“A man who would deliberately come into my office and threaten 
to blackmail me in regard to my very marriage,” continued Prin- 
sett more deliberately, “ would be capable of doing anything! ” 
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“That ’s why I want a position in the National Non-Refillable 
Bottle Company,” answered Carson. 

“TI could have you put in jail,” returned Prinsett, thinking of the 
paper he had copied in Mears’s office. 

“The jail’s big enough for two,” replied Carson lightly. “I 
studied the terms of prison service in the criminal code when I was 
a clerk. That for bigamy is n’t one of the shortest.” 

“You-——” began Prinsett, turning purple again, but Carson 
thought that the scene had lasted long enough, and rose abruptly, 
interrupting Prinsett. 

“T don’t want to hurry you. Think it over; I’ll come back in a 
day or two.” He moved to the door, but Prinsett, with a great gulp 
that nearly strangled him, conquered his outraged feelings. 

“Hold on, come back; we may as well settle this now. If it’ll 
keep your cursed tongue from wagging, I ’ll find a place. for you here, 
whether I want you or not.” 

Carson walked back to the desk. “Thank you, sir. I don’t think 
you ’ll regret it. It’s much pleasanter to be friends, and I should n’t 
wonder if I could be of some help.” 

Prinsett considered. “Ill start you at fifteen dollars a week, 
and if you increase the business I’ll pay you more. I’m too busy now 
to explain the work to you. Call to-morrow at half after nine.” 
He picked up his letter-cutter and ripped open some envelopes viciously. 

Carson understood that he was dismissed and walked jauntily 
out of the private office. He stopped in the big waiting-room long 
enough to take a good look at the stenographer, under pretext of 
helping himself to a glass of water. He decided that although 
she was totally lacking in style, he might find her passably entertaining 
company. 

Outside he stared at the labelled door for a minute. “The old 
fellow’s business must be good,” he murmured, “or he would n’t 
have got into such a stew over that affair. I don’t believe he cares 
to travel for his health like Mears; he’d rather be let stay right 

here in New York. That means business.” 


Ix. 


Lire flowed smoothly for Carson after he found his new berth 
with the National Non-Refillable Bottle Company. The building 
which housed the bottle company’s office, the Equity Building, was 
much more imposing and more centrally located than the Markheim 
Building had been. Carson felt a distinct satisfaction in entering 
its lofty portals and in referring to it in conversation with his friends. 
Naturally sanguine, the youth’s spirits soared as spring advanced 
temperately into summer, and the life of the pavements became 
Vou. LXXXIII.—19 
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more and more seductive. He spent a considerable portion of his 
time with Rhoda, finding that she had a quiet sense of humor that 
was often more entertaining than Milly’s exuberant bursts of mirth, 
and that she could charm him with her naive frankness as she grew 
to know him better, in a way essentially different from that of the 
immense sophistication common to all his former girl friends. The 
time came when he would hurry home from the office in order to 
take a short stroll with her in the twilight, and when he would stay 
at Mrs. Pidgeon’s for dinner so that he might admire the back of 
her pretty head as she sat with her mother at a table beyond him 
in the dining-room. He also liked to hear her sing “Oh, youll tak’ 
the high road” and “Annie Laurie” at the old piano, and fre- 
quented music stores to buy her old Scotch ballads. About this time 
the annual fever for verse-making came upon him, and he scribbled 
poetry in his spare hours down-town and by his open window after 
the rest of the boarding-house had gone to bed. ‘The verses were 
beautiful as they flowed from his pen, but although he often planned 
to show them to Rhoda, he never did. Perhaps he was afraid of the 
imp of mischief that often looked out from the corners of her gray 
eyes, or the little laugh that occasionally followed one of his fleet- 
ing bursts of eloquence. 

Of course a new girl was simply an episode in Carson’s life; he 
knew that as regularly as summer came to Broadway he should fall 
before a new divinity, and so he calmly assured himself that he was 
not in love. He did not, however, mention Rhoda to his friends, 
which was rather strange in a youth as loquacious as he, accustomed 
to open his soul to romance as naturally as a flower opens its petals 
to the sun. He somehow put Rhoda away in a little world by her- 
self, and this seclusion, with its ineffable charm of aloofness, served to 
heighten his eagerness to be with her. He felt that he owned a 
little Paradise with a private key thereto. 


Mrs. Jennings’s search for her husband was not succeeding; she 
studied the directories for men of her name, but all to no avail; 
Carson followed each clue, only to find that each Jennings he met 
bore no resemblance to the one wanted. He was secretly convinced 
that the English woman would never find her husband. It- was his 
opinion that the man had either met with an accident and disappeared 
or preferred to keep himself out of sight. Meanwhile, however, 
Carson was not at all loathe to have Mrs. Jennings remain and tend 
her flame of hope. 

So June arrived in New York, and on the first Saturday Rhoda 
had agreed to meet Carson downtown for lunch and go for a walk 
in the afternoon. He took her to a quiet little restaurant and found 
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a table partly screened by palms. There was a high color in her 
cheeks, an unwonted sparkle in her eyes at the adventure of lunch- 
ing away from Mrs. Pidgeon’s and among a new class of people. 
Carson was enchanted with her evident delight; he became solicitous 
that she should lunch on her favorite dishes; he inspected the menu 
with the care of a connoisseur, and gave the waiter directions as 
to how each order should be served. 

“Bouillon, cold; lobster cutlets with peas and that yellow sauce; 
pineapple salad, and be careful of the dressing; Roquefort cheese and 
toasted crackers, the heavy kind; and two demi-tasses.” He leaned 
back and glanced across at Rhoda. “ How’s that?” 

“Oh, Edward,” she said beamingly, as the waiter departed, “it 
is the jolliest little luncheon!” 

Carson patted the new black and white striped waistcoat which 
he was wearing for the first time, and returned the beam of delight. 
“We'll have to lunch together often this summer, Rhoda,” said he. 
“Tt would n’t be much of a spree if you weren’t here to enjoy it.” 

The lunch was served and duly appreciated; they came to the 
coffee and paused over it to prolong the sense of satisfaction. Carson 
glanced about the room and then looked back at Rhoda. 

“Over there in the far corner, back of that pink plant, is my 
boss, old man Prinsett, with his wife. He isn’t much to look at, but 
she’s not so bad. Rather sweet-faced, I think. She came down to 
the office this morning in his new electric runabout and carried him 
off with her to do some shopping. See the ones I mean?” 

Rhoda, screened by the palms, followed Carson’s glance across 
the room. Suddenly she started. “Why,” she cried, “that man 
over there! Why, he’s——” She checked herself. “What did 
you say about the woman?” 

“She’s his wife, Mrs. Prinsett,” said Carson. He glanced at 
Rhoda and was startled to find her almost as white as the table- 
cloth. “Why, Rhoda, what’s the matter? Seen a ghost?” 

The girl still stared at the couple across the room. “No,” she 
said; “not a ghost. That man’s my father!” 

“What!” Carson was dumfounded, altogether at a loss for words. 

“My father,” she repeated through dry lips, “my own father, 
Joseph Jennings.” 

“Whew!” whistled Carson. “ Well, Ill be hanged! The old——” 

The girl turned back to their own table, her eyes, as by great 
force of will, fixing themselves on Carson’s. “They ’re leaving now,” 
she said. “I don’t think I’ll speak to him. Talk to me quickly 
about anything.” 

Carson was equal to the emergency; he bent forward and poured 
forth a stream of disconnected sentences while Rhoda examined the 
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coffee cup in front of her. This lasted for two minutes, then she gave 
a quick glance up, and a sigh of relief followed. “They ’re gone. 
Oh, Edward, Edward, what shall I do?” 

Carson thought quickly. “Try a little brandy first,” he sug- 
gested. She shook her head. “Oh, to think that I should find him so! 
It’s too horrible, too awful! Oh, it can’t be true! Edward, tell me 
that it isn’t true!” 

A great wave of pity flooded the youth; he felt almost sick as he 
looked at the poor girl, wide-eyed, choking back her tears. 

“ Wait,” he said, “until we’ve had time to think. Then I’ll 
try and explain everything I know about him. There may be some 
mistake.” In the bottom of his heart he was convinced that there 
was no mistake. 

So they sat in silence until Rhoda was tided over the first rough 
shock of feeling. When he saw that she was more controlled, he 
suggested that they go back to Mrs. Pidgeon’s. 

“No,” she said; “I want to hear everything now. I must know 
how I am to act towards mother.” 

As gently as he could, Carson told her all that he knew, never 
looking at her until his account was finished. 

When he was through he glanced up and found the girl’s eyes 
looking straight into his. From that moment he worshipped her as 
the bravest person he had ever seen. His tribute was her due. She 
was brave when she felt suddenly as though there was nothing good 
or true left in the world. The youth, looking into her eyes, had 
seen the dull, stricken anguish of a gentle spirit wounded to the 
quick and then the resurrection of that spirit braver than before. 
He had seen a courage of a sort that he had not known existed. He 
was suddenly reverent before it; he could have bowed his head with a 
mingling of pity and wild admiration. 

“Rhoda!” he exclaimed, and instinctively his hand reached across 
the table towards hers. She placed her hand in his, without a trace 
of self-consciousness in the simple act, and Jet it rest there a moment. 
Her eyes were shining with tears she would not shed—eyes suddenly 
new to the youth across from her. 

She withdrew her hand, and turned her head slightly towards the 
window. Carson saw the quiver in her lips that she was trying so 
hard to hide. 

“ Never mind, Rhoda,” he said; “it sounds pretty bad, but we ’ll 
get even with him yet!” 

A faint smile shone in her eyes as she turned again towards 
him. “I wasn’t thinking of him,” she answered, “just then. I was 


thinking of my mother.” 
Carson had a vision of the pale-faced, tired-eyed woman at Mrs, 
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Pidgeon’s, who had come so far to find her husband and who must 
now find that he was worse than dead to her. For the first time life 
appeared to him as something remarkably complex, difficult beyond 
conception. 

Again he looked at Rhoda, and again his admiration of her leaped 
high. It was beyond words, it was not even definable thought; it 
was his nature’s tribute to instinctive courage. 

In time they left the restaurant and went home. Few words 
passed between them. Rhoda had too much to think out concerning 
her mother; Carson felt that anything he could say would be out of 
place. They parted in silence, with only a shake of the hand. 

Later when he contemplated the situation, Carson found himself 
in two minds, debating whether it would be wiser to advise Mrs. 
Jennings to have her husband immediately arrested on a charge of 
bigamy, or, in view of his business position, to effect a quiet under- 
standing, by which he might be made to support his wife and daugh- 
ter fittingly, living with them or not, as they wished, but giving up 
the present Mrs. Prinsett. In the one case, he would only get his 
deserts in the penitentiary, but they might starve during his term 
there; in the other case, a convenient stick could be held over his head 
to insure them a good home. To judge from the money Prinsett was 
spending, the home ought to be very good. After a lengthy considera- 
tion, he finally decided that the better course would be quietly to 
readjust the situation without throwing away all material consolation. 

The following day was Sunday, and, contrary to his long-standing 
custom, Carson appeared at breakfast. Both Miss Anatole and Mr. 
Sturm indulged in humorous suggestions that his health must be 
impaired, and that he was preparing to become a saint, but a forced 
smile was all the reply the young man made to their advances. He 
was watching the back of Rhoda’s head, and wondering how she had 
broken the news to her mother. He had a word or two with Mrs. 
Jennings in the hall, as she and Rhoda were about to start to church, 
and was very much surprised to find her outwardly as calm as ever. 
He wondered if Rhoda could have postponed telling her, but decided 
that she was too brave a girl to put off an unpleasant duty. 

The day passed slowly for Carson; he did not like to run away 
from Mrs. Pidgeon’s and enjoy himself as he usually did on Sundays, 
with a few cronies. He felt that his aid might be needed at any 
moment, and that absence would imply a form of treason to the two 
women he was protecting. In the afternoon he borrowed a detective 
story from Mr. Sturm, and sprawled comfortably on the sofa in the 
sitting-room. He was deep in the mystery when Rhoda came into 
the room and asked him if he would take a short walk with her. He 
closed the book with a bang and accepted eagerly. 
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When they were out of doors he waited for her to open the 
subject. This she did almost immediately. 

“T’ve been thinking very hard,” she said, “all yesterday after- 
noon, and all last night, and in church this morning.” 

He noticed that she was very pale and that her eyes were blue- 
rimmed and tired. 

“T’ve been thinking hard, too,” he said. 

“What did you decide?” she asked. 

“That there are two things to do: give him up, and let him take 
the consequences, or—and I think this would be the better way—let 
me reach an understanding with him, by which he’ll not lose all the 
money he’s making and will give you and your mother what you ’re 
entitled to. He’s on the road to a fortune—I’ve seen enough of 
him to know that much—and can give you a home of your own, 
here or in England, and a great many things you ’ve never had before.” 

Rhoda was silent for a few moments. 

“Ts the other woman,” she asked finally, “bad?” 

Carson shook his head. “No, I don’t think she is. He told 
Mears that she knew he was married, and that was why he had to 
get the fake divorce. She’s simply been his dupe.” 

“Poor soul,” said Rhoda, “ poor soul; she had a nice face. She 
does n’t know what sort of a man he is.” 

“ Lots of people are living on volcanoes,” commented Carson. 

“Poor woman! And to think that he was my own dear father!” 

“Yes, it’s hard on her, but then it’s hard on everybody con- 
cerned. It’s lucky I’m in a place where I can bring it home to 
him.” He waited a moment. “I7’ll make him settle for this, trust 
me, Rhoda; I ll make him care for you and your mother.” 

They had walked another block before Rhoda spoke again; she 
was thinking deeply. “I’ve made up my mind,” she announced 
suddenly: “ we’ll let him alone.” 

Carson stared. “ What!” 


“Let him alone,” she repeated tersely. 
Carson thought quickly. “You mean that you’re thinking of 


that other woman?” 
“No, I’m thinking of my mother. It would break her heart.” 


The young man drew a deep breath. 

“You mean that he shan’t know you’ve found him out; that he 
can go on living this way and that you two, poor as you are, won’t 
make him give you a cent?” 

“T’m not thinking of him. He’s gone. I don’t care what hap- 
pens to him. But my mother loves him, she thinks of him as a 
brave man who is somewhere over here trying to earn something to 
bring back to her, a sort of knight errant, devoted, true. All the 
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money in the world would n’t make up for that belief; it’s the dearest 
thing she has.” 

“Yes, I see.” 

“Tf she knew the truth, the shock might kill her; she would never 
be the same again. All her faith would be gone. It’s better she 
should never know.” ? 

“ And how will you live?” 

“She would rather starve than know this about him. We have 
a little money; I can work.” 

“ And pretend to keep up your search? ” 

“Yes, pretend. At least, well be searching for an honest man.” 

The decision gave them each food for silent consideration. 

“T should never have thought of that,” commented Carson, “ if I 
had thought till Doomsday. I should have wanted to get even with 
him, or, at least, make him pay over what was yours by right. 
That seems the practical way, but I guess you’re right. A woman, I 
suppose, would rather have her belief than know the truth. It seems 
queer, but I guess you ’re right.” 

“Yes, I am. I’m sure of it now.” Her voice sank lower. “ Poor 
mother, I ’Il have to be very careful with her now.” 


X. 


No upheaval followed in the life at Pidgeon’s. For a few hours 
Carson considered whether he should resign his position with the 
National Non-Refillable Bottle Company, but he concluded that his 
retaining his place was not disloyal to Rhoda or to her mother, and 
that by remaining he could at least assure himself that Joseph 
Prinsett should feel the pricks of an uneasy conscience. Personally, he 
considered the bottle company as likely to prove a good business 
proposition. 

In some subtle way the secret that Rhoda and Carson now shared 
tended to draw them closer together. Perhaps the girl felt the need of 
a confidant more when she had to keep up pretenses with her mother. 
Edward was good to her, he was always at hand when she needed 
company, time and again he showed his admiration for her courage 
in little ways, and the tribute, coming to her in her loneliness, touched 
her immeasurably and won her thoughts to him as no words could 
ever have done. ; 

From a distance, Milly O’Brien watched the career of her former 
ardent admirer. Stories of Carson and the pink-cheeked English girl 
came to her ears. She did not intend to give up her fight if she could 
help it, and she laid her plans to blast this undesirable friendship. 
According to her standards, all was fair in love and war, and this 
was war. 
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Carson was usually clever enough to be reticent, but he had 
once in an expansive moment related to Milly something of Rhoda’s 
love of the open country. The thought stuck in Milly’s brain, and 
when fine summer Sundays came and brought no Carson to her 
door she wondered if he were strolling through green fields with her 
English rival. By bribing one of the servants at Mrs. Pidgeon’s, she 
kept in close touch with Rhoda Jennings’s plans, and the day came 
when she learned that Rhoda had promised to go to Orange with 
Carson on the next Sunday and spend the day walking in the woods. 
Milly learned this on Wednesday; on Thursday she had perfected all 
her plans for a party, composed of the “old crowd,” to go to a little 
inn down at Rockaway Beach and partake of a fish supper that 
Saturday night. She called Carson up on the telephone and invited 
him. Without much thought, he accepted. 

At half past three o’clock on Saturday Milly and Carson met the 
rest of the party in the railroad train. There were four girls and 
four men. The girls were distinctly striking. The men were more 
than usually ornamental. The expedition started auspiciously. 

The supper was to be the climax; before that there was bathing in 
the ocean, lounging on the beach, liquid refreshment to cool parched 
throats. Milly looked well in a bathing suit; so did the other girls. 
They left the swimming to the men and spent their time reclining 
on the sand and throwing a tennis ball about to the accompaniment of 
little shrieks. 

The inn that Milly had chosen for her feast lived up to its reputa- 
tion for bountiful hospitality. The eight had a room to themselves, 
and beguiled the time spent over the different courses with much 
singing and many pleasant stories. Half way through the supper a 
waiter placed a bowl of claret punch in the centre of the table, and 
the cheerful clink of the ice as it swam and ducked in the red sea 
called loudly to the diners. The punch was not as simple as it looked. 
Carson drank a great many glasses out of courtesy to his hostess. 
Once he remembered his engagement for early the next morning, and 
looked at his watch. It said half past ten. 

“You ’re sure we can get a train back to-night, Milly?” he asked. 

The girl beside him pouted. “It’s rude to look at your watch in 
a lady’s presence,” she said. “Of course we can.” 

He put his watch away and drank another glass of punch. Jimmy 
Sickle was singing a new topical song, and Carson broke into the 
chorus, pounding on the table with a spoon. 

Laughter grew louder and of easier cause; every one seemed 
only able to follow his or her own line of thought. Whenever Carson 
stopped talking, Milly, wise-eyed alone among her generation, filled his 
glass and pushed it to his hand. At last one of the men got up on 
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his feet, and proposed a dance down-stairs. They all struggled up, 
and again Carson grasped at a lucid thought. 

“ Where’s the train?” he said. “Isnt it time to go back?” 

“Train!” echoed one of the men. “ Oh, forget the train!” 

Carson clutched the arm of a waiter and said, “ When’s the train 
go back?” 

The waiter looked at his watch. 

“ Eleven-thirty now, sir. Last one went fifteen minutes ago.” 

Carson rubbed his hot forehead with the back of his hand. 

“That ’s queer. I’ve got to be going—I’ve got a date to keep. 
S’pose I can walk.” 

He was almost at the door when Milly threw her arms about him. 

“Give me the first dance, Teddy!” she cried. “Then we’ll all go 
home.” 

The supper party descended to the first floor to dance. One round 
of the room made Carson so dizzy that he could hardly stand. Jimmy 
Sickle came to his rescue and led him away to the bar. 

“ You need a bracer, old boy. It’s all nonsense thinking of going 
home.” 

“T’ve got a date,” remonstrated Carson. 

Jimmy shoved a glass in front of him. “ Forget it,” he said 
laconically. 

Ten minutes later Carson had forgotten everything, and was 
sleeping soundly on a window-seat. Evidently some one had foreseen 
such a contingency, because a little later considerate waiters carried 
three of the men upstairs to bed. Milly, almost as fresh as when 
she had left New York, sat with her arm about one of her girl friends. 

“Isn’t it a shame men will be such fools?” she said reflectively. 
“ Not one of the crowd will be worth talking to in the morning.” 


XI. 


THE sun shone bright and warm above a summer sea that Sun- 
day morning, but Carson viewed it with a troubled eye. Before any 
of the others of the party were rising he was trudging to the railroad 
station, his legs unsteady, his head throbbing with what seemed the 
incessant beat of piston-rods. But he was game to the core. He had 
risen as soon as his waking senses had allowed him to consider the 
situation, and had dressed and swallowed a cup of coffee with the air 
of a Spartan hero. He was going back to Mrs. Pidgeon’s to attempt 
to brazen out the affair with Rhoda. That took considerable courage 
when his head ached with every motion he made. 

The brightness of the sunshine burned his eyeballs, the jerkiness of 
the slow accommodation train made him writhe, each person who 
looked upon him he suspected of wondering at his dishevelled state. 
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Dressing had been a tragedy; his hair would not lie in place, his 
necktie would not twist into even a passable knot, his collar and cuffs 
were soiled. He who prided himself upon his immaculateness had 
fallen far; he realized how much he should have to dissemble if he 
were to succeed in carrying the matter off with Rhoda. 

New York was oppressively hot. Carson took off his hat on the 
elevated and had started to fan himself with it before he realized that 
he was showing the whole world the rumpled state of his hair. He 
clapped his hat on, and fidgeted in his seat, planning the clever story, 
that should be his excuse. His watch told him the hour was half 
past ten, and his engagement had been for nine o’clock. 

The boarding-house looked reproachfully upon him as he faced it. 
His nerve was oozing at the thought of keeping up appearances for a 
whole day out-of-doors, but he crammed the thought away and bravely 
climbed the steps. He entered the hall, and, taking off his hat, mopped 
his forehead with his handkerchief. He heard some one playing in 
the parlor, and decided that it must be Rhoda. He hesitated a moment 
whether to fly or fight. Then he pushed through the curtains, his 
mouth drawn tight, to face the situation. 

Rhoda sat at the piano; as he entered she turned and looked at him. 
He flushed and cleared his throat. 

“T’m awfully sorry,” he said. “I went out of town last night, 
and when I came to catch my train back I found they’d given me 
the wrong time-table. But it’s not too late to go now—that is, if 
you ’d like to.” 

He felt so shaky that he dropped into a chair. 

“ Are you sure that you want to go?” she asked. 

He smiled weakly. 

“Have n’t you been expecting to go?” He pulled himself to- 
gether. “Of course I want to.” 

“Yes, I’ve been looking forward to it,” she said, “but I thought 
perhaps—well, that you might be too tired.” 

She did not meet his eyes directly, and he was thankful for that. 

There followed a moment’s pause, during which the girl made no 
offer to rise and Edward tried to steady his whirling head. 

“Go get your hat, Rhoda,” he said finally, with an effort. “It ’ll 
be pleasanter in the country.” 

She rose obediently and went up-stairs. Carson sought the dining- 
room, his throat craving a glass of water. When he returned Rhoda 
stood in the hall waiting for him, and the sight of her, fresh and 
radiant, from the pink rose that nodded in her lace hat to her bright 
tan shoes, gave him a new loathing for himself and his untidy state. 

They started down the high front steps, but Carson found that he 
had overestimated his strength and underestimated the midsummer 
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heat of the sun. He grew faint and clutched at the hand-rail for 
support. Rhoda looked at his white face in alarm. 

“ What ’s the matter, Edward? Aren’t you feeling well?” 

He gritted his teeth, and made no answer. 

“Come. It’s too hot for the country. Come in and sit down.” 
Her hand touched his arm as she turned towards the door. He made 
a final effort to throw off the growing dizziness and failed. He fol- 
lowed her in and sat down on the hall settee. 

“Can I do anything for you?” she asked gently. “You don’t 
look quite yourself. You ought to stay at home and rest.” 

He smiled wryly. “I guess the lobster last night was too much 
for me.” She said nothing in answer, and he was emboldened to 
make another effort. It’s an awfully mean trick on you, Rhoda. I 
know you’ve been counting on the flowers and the country to-day. 
I ought n’t to have gone last night; I ought to have made surer of 
that train.” 

“T know how it was, Edward,” she replied. “I’m sure you tried 
to get here.” 

His light head made him incautious. “Then we had a big dinner, 
you see, and—-well, we were all talking and laughing, and before I 
knew it I found it was much later than I thought, and the last train 
had gone.” 

The words were out before he realized that his two stories did not 
agree. 

“T understand,” she said. “ Please don’t talk about it any more.” 

“ All right,” he answered, but he knew that he had made the mat- 
ter anything but clear, and he was determined to set it straight. He 
rose manfully. 

“You see, it was——” 

“Yes, I see.” She made a gesture of protest. “ Please, 
Edward—— 

Again the dizziness overcame him, and he sank back on the settee. 
When he looked up at her later a bitter smile drew his lips apart. 
“Of course you see,” he said. “ Anybody could see, so what’s the 
use of my lying any more? Youd better not trust to me again. I’m 
not worth trusting. Please go away. I’d rather be left alone.” 

He did not look up, but heard the rustle of her skirts as she slowly 
moved away. He did not know how much she longed to stay and 
comfort him, and that she did not only because she feared to hurt 
his feelings. After a long time he raised his eyes. He was alone in 
the hall, and felt as though he were entirely alone in the world. 
Rhoda’s freshness appealed to him as the one clean, wholly desirable 
thing in an arid, wretched universe, and - he considered was now 
altogether beyond his reach. 
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XII. 


Ir was at least a week before Carson appreciably lost his sense 
of shame, and the week marked a distinct epoch in his life. Thereto- 
fore he had been used to regard shame itself as an evidence of weak- 
ness ; now he began to feel that, in a sense, it was the one really decent 
quality he owned. The idea was revolutionary, but convincing; he 
could not escape it when he harked back to Rhoda’s views contrasted 
with his own. If he felt that she lived in the sun, he must own that 
his own life had been among the shadows. 

His first desire was to be left alone. He had the feeling that 
Rhoda must despise him, and so kept out of her way, feeling him- 
self quite sufficiently unhappy without having to see her avert her 
face from him. Gradually, however, little signs told him that he 
was not quite an outcast. One evening when he came in late to 
dinner he found a bunch of sweet-peas beside his plate, and he could 
only imagine one person who could possibly have placed them there. 
He asked the waiter, and learned that the flowers were Rhoda’s gift. 
He thanked her for them later, hardly looking at her as he did so, and 
found her voice as soft and sweet as ever. She seemed to be cherishing 
no ill-will toward him; on the contrary, to have shown a wish to 
please him, but he was not yet ready to forego his sense of shame. 

Then one evening as he passed her in the sitting-room she told 
him that she had a new song, and asked if he would care to hear it. He 
sat near her as she sang, and occasionally let his eyes glance at her. 
When she had finished she turned to him and asked eagerly if he liked 
it. He said that he did. “I’m so glad,” she answered. “I’ve 
been saving it up until I had the chance to sing it to you.” He 
thought the incident over afterwards, and decided that she meant it as 
an offer of friendship and to show him that she was willing to forget. 

The next night he asked her if she would sit on the front steps 
with him. She agreed, and that evening placed them back on their old 
footing. He was still ashamed, but she was doing her best to take 
the sting from his self-contempt. 

So he was restored to favor for two weeks, then gradually, without 
any understanding of the reason on his part, a veil seemed to drop 
between them, one of those curious barriers that are more real than 
any words. Day by day he found that Rhoda was growing more dis- 
tant towards him, that her eyes were colder, her words shorter. This 
worried him, and he tried to find an explanation, but found none that 
satisfied him. She told him that her mother was failing and needed 
more and more of her care, but he felt that this could not account for 
the strange new way in which she spoke to him. He wondered if she 
eared because he was still working for her father, and asked her, 
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but she answered quite simply that she had no father now. Further 
than that he could draw nothing from her. He brooded for a long 
time over the mystery of the change, but could not fathom it, and so 
finally decided to pocket any pride he might have and boldly ask her 
for an explanation. 

The first opportunity that offered was one evening when he found 
her alone in the sitting-room, reading. She barely glanced up as 
he entered the room and sat down in a chair near her. 

“Rhoda,” he began, “do you think it’s fair to keep something 
secret from me that affects us both, something that has made you all 
of a sudden take a grudge against me? Wouldn’t it be fairer if 
you told me what it was?” 

“T have no grudge against you,” she said calmly, her eyes still 
fastened on her book. 

“Then tell me this: when you put those flowers by my plate you 
wanted to be friends; do you still want that?” 

She looked at him over her book. “Why, I don’t know that I do 
now,” she said. 

There was something in her way of speaking that made Carson 
pause and consider. Finally, however, he concluded to proceed with 
hie quest. 

“What is it you ’ve discovered, then?” 

“Discovered?” She echoed the word simply. Then she put the 
book down on her lap. “ Was there something for me to discover?” 

The young man’s refuge was an uneasy laugh. “I dare say there 
are things to learn about everybody.” 

The laugh vanished and his mouth set in straight lines. “ Tell 
me what this thing is, please.” 

“Wait here.” Rhoda rose and left the room for a few minutes. 
When she came back she held in her hand a letter which she gave to 
Carson. He opened it and read it through carefully. “It’s a lie,” 
he said calmly. “Written by somebody who doesn’t dare to sign 
it, too. Any one’s likely to have that happen to them. There’s no 
evidence there. Why should you believe such stuff as that? Could n’t 
any enemy write that about any one? It’s the easiest thing in the 
world to make slanderous statements about a man and a girl.” 

Rhoda had picked up her book, and was studying its cover care- 
fully. “ Yes,” she said, “that’s true, and a letter without a signature 
is a bad thing. It happened, though, that I’d never thought about 
you in that way at all, and when the letter came it set me to think- 
ing. Then I thought over some of the things I did know about you, 
and they made the doubt bigger. The more [ thought, the less faith 
had.” 

“Yes,” he admitted ; “I know what you ’re thinking about.” 
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“Oh, I wasn’t thinking of any particular things,” she inter- 
rupted a little wearily. “It’s not particular things; it’s taking 
them all together, it’s you, the Edward Carson I know. I’ve heard 
you talk about business, and about a man’s standards, and I ’ve heard 
you make all sorts of excuses for people at different times. If you 
were telling me what you really thought then, why should n’t you 
have done some of these things?” 

He could find no words with which to answer her, and sat still, 
staring at the letter. 

“Other men do this or that,’ you’ve often said. What other 
people do, you could see no reason why you should n’t do.” 

Still he sat without making any answer. 

“Somehow I never thought much about these things until that 
letter came. My first thought was to tear it up and forget it. Then 
I read it over again, and little things in it seemed to ring true. The 
writer seemed to know a good deal about you. Then I went over what 
I actually did know, and—well, that’s about all.” 

It was some minutes before Carson saw fit to reply. 

“Tt does sound plausible,” he said. “Very much so, from what 
you know of me. But I’d hoped that we were going to be friends and 
that we could start fresh. I wanted to do that. Now here comes a 
letter and puts an end to it all.” He stopped and considered. “ Any 
one can make charges in such a letter. How can I deny them?” 

He looked at her and thought her eyes softened a little. 

“What can I do or say to make this right again?” 

“Tt isn’t the letter, it’s my own thoughts,” she said. “That is 
rather hard for you to overcome.” 

“Of course,” he answered, seizing the first opportunity of relief. 
“Very hard. The case is built up out of circumstantial evidence. 
Give me a chance.” 

“Ts it worth while?” she said, half to herself, half to him. She 
stretched out her hand for the letter, and he gave it to her. She read 
it through carefully, then looked across at him. 

“You ’re so different at different times,” she said. “Why did n’t 
you always tell me the truth? How am I to know what’s true and 
what ’s false in you?” 

“ Well,” he answered, “Ill tell you; truer than any letter with- 
out a name.” He drew himself up defiantly and his eyes met hers 
squarely, but before he could speak she had interrupted. 

“Remember I don’t ask it of you,” she said. “But if you speak 
Ill take whatever you say as true.” 

Her gray eyes were on his, and slowly the touch of defiance faded 
from his face. His head bent, and he sat staring at the floor. 
“T guess I had n’t principles in any line,” he muttered. 
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She leaned back in her chair, a trifle white and dazed. For a few 
minutes she watched him as he sat with his face away from her. 

“T’ve lied enough. I’ve done whatever I’ve wanted to, been a 
sort of a free lance in all directions. Since I met you I thought I 
was turning different, but it seems not. Whatever you hear about me 
is like enough to be true. That’s how matters stand.” 

A minute later he rose. 

* I guess Id better be going. I might have foreseen how all this 
would end. People ought to keep to their kind. Ill be leaving the 
house in the morning.” 

With that he disappeared into the hall, and Rhoda sat, very white, 
in her chair for a long time. She was frightened; she had not known 
how much she cared. 

Early the next morning Carson took his leave of Mrs. Pidgeon’s 
boarding-house. He went early in order to avoid saying any good- 
byes, but not so early that Rhoda did not hear his trunk being placed 
in a wagon in the street. She opened the window of her fourth-story 
front room and looked out as Carson went down the steps and headed 
for the corner. She would have called to him, but the words choked 
in her throat. He did not look back, and in a moment was out of 
sight. 

XII. 

THERE was one idea in Carson’s head after he left his old life at 
Mrs. Pidgeon’s, and that was work. The way to that lay open. to 
him, and he tried to forget everything else in plunging headlong into 
the interests of the bottle company. For a time he succeeded in his 
efforts. The company was an undoubted money-maker. 

As a man, Carson considered Joseph Prinsett beneath contempt; 
as a financier, he was compelled to admire him. Prinsett had struck 
a vein of the purest ore, and was mining it with consummate ability. 
Carson had not spent a great number of mornings opening the 
mail that came to the company, unfolding the checks enclosed, and 
filing them for deposit to the president’s account, before he gathered 
some conception of the scheme. His morning’s work consisted in 
receiving and noting the checks, his afternoon’s in mailing certifi- 
cates of stock in the company to the persons who had provided the 
morning’s mail. It was a beautifully simple process. You sent in 
one hundred dollars, and you received by the same day’s mail an 
exquisitely engraved document certifying that you were the registered 
owner of one share of the stock of the National Non-Refillable Bottle 
Company. What business process could be simpler? You came into 
possession of a good-looking certificate, bearing a row of charmingly 
suggestive fancy bottles at the top, all of which bore the Non-Refillable 
label. The document was excellent for framing. 
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Edward was not slow to discover that, next to theories for securing 
perpetual motion, non-refillable bottles are the most alluringly seduc- 
tive possibilities to country minds. Every farmer knows that a fortune 
lies in such a discovery; he has often had the fact orally demon- 
strated to him at the village store. Every farmer’s wife knows it 
without the need of any demonstration, and every aged spinster, with 
a little money hidden in an old stocking, dreams of the same revolu- 
tionary invention. What cannot be done with such an article? What 
limits can be placed to its use? The bottle cannot be used a second 
time, and all the manufacturers of fluids are on the market for such 
a receptacle. Only bring the scintillating fact of the discovery to the 
rustic mind, and each and every such mind clearly foresees the golden 
profit. The same is true to a somewhat lesser extent of those dwellers 
in cities who have descended from country ancestors; in fact, of 
practically all but those persons whose imaginations are too weak to 
let them soar on any industrial speculation, or those who have the 
hard, matter-of-fact brains that teach them that the more tempting a 
business proposition is, the more firmly it should be shunned. 

Joseph Prinsett, therefore, had a very large field of workable mate- 
rial ready to his hand. He flooded that field with circular literature 
of such a clever design that the reader could see that the secret of 
the non-refillable bottle had been discovered, but was forced to the 
conclusion that he or she was just a trifle too dense to see how the 
discovery worked. You had a dim idea, the sort of idea that would 
lead you to nod your head, and say, “ Oh, yes, I understand it now,” 
when you had pored for a time over the carefully detailed drawings, 
with their multitude of index letters, and their nice drawing to scale. 
Then you decided to send a check or a money order to the office in the 
Equity Building, New York City, and become the registered owner of 
so many shares of stock. After that, your dreams were pleasantly 
tinged with magic bottles, and your waking hours occupied with the 
thought that you were personally participating in one of the great 
discoveries of the century. O marvellous bottle! O wonderful bottle 
wizard ! 

As has been said, Carson was not slow to grasp the Napoleonic pos- 
sibilities of such a scheme. He understood that the company’s presi- 
dent was too busily concerned just at present in obtaining sufficient 
capital for the proper floating of his enterprise to spend much time on 
the actual bottle. That would come later, very much later, Carson 
opined. Meanwhile, business was good, and business, not the welfare 
of the rustic portions of the country, was the main concern of both 
the president and his clerk. 

As a matter of fact, Prinsett, who had started out with a very 
strong dislike to the young man who had forced himself into his 
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employ, was gradually coming to hold Carson in considerable esteem 
as a man of sagacity and judgment. Carson suggested new forms of 
advertisement for the country districts ; he was very clever in discover- 
ing new fields to be worked; he had a ready knack in keeping unwel- 
come callers from interviewing the president in his private office. He 
had an engaging manner, and looked well perched on a high stool at a 
cashier’s desk in the main room. As a result, when the checks had 
been coming in plentifully, and Carson hinted that he would be willing 
to receive a raise in his salary, Prinsett took the hint and made new 
terms. He was so well satisfied with his assistant’s acumen, that he 
eventually proposed a salary based on a commission of profits received ; 
after that, Carson’s ingenuity became positively devilish. 

It was only when he could no longer see her, that Carson came 
clearly to realize how much he had thought of Rhoda. He would 
have said that it was impossible that any person could have been so 
nearly indispensable to him, and have made life appear other to him 
than as he chose to think of it. Once he would have jeered at such 
an idea with the completest scorn, and so he now tried to jeer at it 
when he was led to argue with himself. The attempt was useless: 
the gentle English girl had won her way so securely to him that he 
could not shut out her image. He realized now, when it was too 
late, how he coveted the comradeship she had given him. 

It was too late to retract, and Carson was game. He had no heart 
for his old friends; in some way Rhoda had made them seem worse 
than vicious: they seemed tawdry. Business alone was left him, and 
he shut himself up in his work with an energy that delighted Mr. 
Prinsett. He came to the office early and stayed late; he appeared 
bent on covering the globe with circulars of the Non-Refillable Bottle 
Company; he had already suggested to the president several sub- 
sidiary schemes. Three months passed, and Prinsett raised the amount 
of Carson’s commission. 

Then, one morning as Carson opened and read the letters asking 
for stock, he came upon a little note that made his heart thump 
furiously and then jump into his throat. He read the note over and 
over as though he were trying to drive its contents into his brain. 
Then he glanced cautiously around at the stenographer to assure 
himself that she was occupied, and climbed down from his high 
stool to get a drink at the ice-cooler. When he came back to the 
desk the note was still there, with a thin strip of paper folded carefully 
inside it. He picked it up and read it over again. It was a simple 
order, addressed to the Non-Refillable Bottle Company, and stated 
that the writer had seen one of the company’s circulars, and enclosed 
a check to pay for ten shares of the company’s stock. The note was 
signed “Rhoda Jennings.” 
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Edward turned the check over and read the order to pay one thou- 
sand dollars, signed “ Amelia Jennings.” He rested his head on his 
hand and considered the situation. This one thousand dollars must 
represent at least one-half of the two women’s capital; they had evi- 
dently decided to invest it in what they could see from the circulars 
was an invention destined to bring great results. 

Carson put the note and check away in a drawer, and tried to 
attend to the rest of the morning’s mail. He separated the letters 
and checks into two piles, and finally took up his regular day’s work 
of dictating letters to accompany the certificates of stock. A very 
large majority of the letters were to women, and as he read each 
name and address to the stenographer he wondered how much the 
money they had forwarded meant to the senders. He hesitated, de- 
layed, appeared so absent-minded that the girl asked him if he were 
not feeling well. Instead of answering her, he gazed blankly at her 
as though she had been a piece of furniture. He could see only Rhoda 
and her pale, hollow-eyed mother. 

In time Edward finished the letters and went back to his desk. 
He closed his eyes so that he might think more clearly. How many 
women were there scattered over the country who were trading their 
little fortunes for decorated paper so that Prinsett and he might have 
plenty of money to spend? How many other mothers and daughters, 
just like Mrs. Jennings and Rhoda, who were blindly trusting to 
men’s honesty? “I never thought about their side,” he said to 
himself. Rhoda’s letter had brought it home to him. She would find 
her little stock of funds gone, vanished into the air, and her mother 
and herself possibly starving, and it would be because of his belief 
that everything belonged to the person who was strong enough to 
take it. The manhood in him rose and cried aloud, “ Fight if you 
must with men of your own size and strength; don’t knock down weak, 
defenseless women.” 

Prinsett came into the office, and Carson watched him move about 
the room. It seemed as though for the first time he noticed the fat, 
flabby cheeks, the narrow, hard, blue eyes, the heavy, sensuous lips, 
the whole meanness of the man. He was not even a daring highway- 
man ; he was just a creature who took bread and butter from women 
in order that he might eat and drink and grow flabbier and fatter. 
He was Rhoda’s father, and he would not only cast her off, but rob 
her of her savings and earnings and rob hundreds of others such as 
she. He could stand the sight of the man no longer, and picked up 
his hat and went out to lunch. 

When Carson returned, Prinsett had gone for the day. The 
stenographer said that his wife had called for him and taken him 


for a ride in the automobile. 
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“She ’s a fine woman,” said the girl, “and maybe she don’t know 
how to dress herself. I guess he gives her an awful pile of money 
for her clothes.” 

Carson thought of the plain, simple things Mrs. Jennings and 
Rhoda were wearing, and wondered if the tired-eyed woman had 
grown stronger or weaker in the past three months. 

“ What ’s the matter with you, Edward?” said the girl. “You’re 
terribly quiet to-day.” 

“T’m thinking,” he said; “ doing a lot of tall thinking.” 

“What’s it all about?” 

“You would n’t understand. Tell you what it is—I’m tired of 
this business. See here, what would you do if somebody sent you 
some money to buy something you knew wasn’t worth shucks, and 
you knew they could n’t afford it?” 

“T guess Id send the money back.” 

“H’m. Well, I guess you’re right. I don’t see anything else to 
do.” 

Nevertheless, Carson thought the matter over all the rest of that 
day, and sat up with it that night. When he came down to the office 
the next morning his mind was made up. 


XIV. 


Ir was late the next afternoon before Mr. Prinsett came into the 
office, and Carson got his opportunity to speak with him. Then he 
walked into the inner office with Rhoda’s letter and check in his 
hand, closed the door, and faced the Englishman. 

“T have something to tell you, Mr. Prinsett,” he said. “It’s 
about time the company prepared to close its books, for I’m going to 
send a check back.” 

The president looked up blankly. 

“What do you mean, Edward? What are you talking about?” 

“ Just what I said. I’m going to write a letter and say that we ’re 
not accepting any more subscriptions for stock, and return this check 
to the woman who sent it.” 

“You ’re not going to do any such thing,” said Prinsett. “ What’s 
the matter with you? Don’t be a fool.” 

“Listen to me,” answered Carson, his eyes staring straight at 
Prinsett’s. “ Yesterday two women sent in a check for a thousand 
dollars, which is about all they have in the world, as I happen to know. 
I’m not going to have them lose that for a piece of waste paper.” 

Prinsett’s eyes ran over Carson with a dangerous gleam. “ Who’s 
talking about waste paper? Well send them ten shares of stock.” 

“No, we'll not. We’ve done that often enough before. Well 
not do it this time.” 
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Prinsett rose from his chair and leaned on the table that stood be- 
tween them. 

“See here. Who’s running this business, you or I? If you don’t 
like the way it’s run, you can get out.” 

“ Not now, Mr. Prinsett. Not until that check ’s returned.” 

“Let me see it,” demanded Prinsett. 

“No,” said Carson, holding the paper folded in front of him. 

Prinsett sat down again in his chair, his face becoming the old 
dangerously apoplectic hue. He started to speak, but had to loosen his 
collar by thrusting his finger down between it and his neck before 
his voice would come. 

“Of all the fool cubs I’ve ever met, of all the nervy, cheeky, 
insufferable rascals, you’re the worst. Do you mean to come into 
my office and tell me how I’m to manage my own business? Next 
thing youll be telling me how much money I may spend.” 

Carson waited until the apoplectic hue softened, then he spoke low 
and clear: 

“You know as well as I that this is a bunco game, that it’s all a 
lie, from the name of the company to its shares of stock. I knew it 
long ago, but I didn’t care how many fool people there were, nor 
how they spent their money, so long as I could get a share of it, until 
this order came. I happen to know these people, and I happen to 
know their means, and I don’t intend that you shall gobble them up.” 

Prinsett gave utterance to a short, satiric laugh. “Glory, but 
you ’ve got nerve!” he ejaculated. “ You ought n’t to be in anything 
as slow as this; you ought to be asking the President to move out of 
the White House to let you have his seat.” Then his manner changed. 
“T don’t know who these women are who’ve worked on your sym- 
pathies, but if they’re friends of yours I take it they’re no better 
than they should be. This I do know: if I give in to you now youll 
be whining round here again, and Ill not stand for that. You 
put that check on this table and take yourself out of the room!” 

Carson did not stir. 

“Do as I said,” thundered Prinsett, his fingers twitching, “or 
I’ll throw you out the door!” 

Still Carson did not move, and Prinsett thrust his heavy body 
threateningly across the table, his purple face ridged with outstanding 
veins. 
“That check goes back,” said Carson, “with the statement that 
the company cannot issue stock for it as the books are closed, or——” 
“ Well, or ” bellowed Prinsett. 

“JT shall have a word to say about what took place in Mears’s 


office.” 
With an almost superhuman effort Prinsett swung his body back 
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from the table, crossed his arms, and made a brave attempt at a 
smile. 

“Come, come,” he said, “let’s be reasonable. I wouldn’t so 
much mind sending that one check back if it were n’t for the danger 
that that one refusal to sell might raise people’s curiosity. Is n’t there 
some other way in which it might be fixed? Could n’t you manage to 
see that these particular people fell into a thousand dollars in some 
other way—well, on the side, in a tip, or something like that?” Prin- 
sett’s attempted smile had degenerated into a leer. 

“No, I think not,” answered Carson. 

Prinsett’s brow momentarily contracted ; then he sat down abruptly 
in his desk chair. 

“See here, Edward, as we’re more or less pals in this concern, I 
don’t mind admitting to you that I don’t want people to get curious 
just yet. I’ve taken some money out of the business, but there’s a 
pile more to be taken. I’m not stingy. What do you say to a new deal? 
Suppose we go in as partners, share and share alike, eh, old chap?” 

There was a short pause, during which Prinsett rubbed his hands 
and smiled contemplatively. 

“How does that strike you? Think of it! All of a sudden be 
come almost a millionaire. An automobile, and a little apartment 
up-town, all your own. Horses if you want ’em, and plenty of cash 
to pay for little parties, the best of everything to eat and drink, and 
then the chance to try flings with the market and make a pile outside. 
Why, in five years you ’d be a power in Wall Street!” 

He waited to let his words sink in, meanwhile purring softly at 
the thought of so much pleasure to be had. “Then,” he added, “ you 
could marry this little girl,” he nodded towards the check which Carson 
still held, “if you want to. Any way, you could fix her so she’d never 
know about the stock.” 

The offer was fair and tempting; so vivid were the pictures it set 
before Carson’s imagination that he could already almost believe 
that he was living in them. The things he had coveted ever since he 
had come to New York, the desires that had filled both his waking 
and sleeping hours, seemed at last within his grasp. He had only 
to say “yes” to Mr. Prinsett, and he might have what he had so long 
wanted. Everything might be his, he thought, and then he glanced 
down at the letter in his hand and his eyes fell upon the signature of 
Rhoda Jennings. Everything would be his, but for some reason that 
everything seemed suddenly very hollow and useless, and any attempt 
at enjoyment of it a mocking farce. He would be living as well as 
Prinsett, her own father, was living, and as a result she and her mother 
would drop from Mrs. Pidgeon’s boarding-house to a poorer one, and 
so on and on indefinitely. 
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He pulled himself up sharply. 

“ No.” 

Prinsett looked startled ; he was considering the battle ended. 

“Think what it means,” he said. “A pile of money. And money 
buys everything.” 

“No; this check goes back!” 

The other man’s eyes gleamed dangerously. 

“Good God, man, don’t be a fool! Don’t let a matter of senti- 
ment stand in your way. Is the check from some woman you love?” 

No.” 

“You lie. You would n’t give a hang for any one else. Let this 
matter go through, and I ’ll wager she Il marry you to-morrow.” 

“ She won’t,” said Carson. 

Prinsett chuckled grimly. “Then it is some young woman,” he 
rejoined, “and you care a lot about her. Don’t tell me you don’t. If 
she won’t have you, youd better let her go. They ’re others as good 
to be had by a man with money. I’ll wager she ’s——” 

“Stop, Mr. Prinsett! You don’t know who you’re talking about. 
If you did, you’d keep your mouth shut.” 

They had come back to the point from which they started. 

“Were wasting time,” said Carson. “ Will you send the check 
back?” 

“ You ’ll let one woman rob you of a fortune, will you?” demanded 
Prinsett. 

“ Yes,” came the answer. 

“Tf that ’s so, why not protect all the women who buy stock here? ” 

“T will if you drive me to it.” 

“You will, eh?” roared Prinsett, leaping from his chair. 

“Yes, I will. It’s about time some one did. Don’t you ever 
think of women and children at all? Try it now. Think of the peo- 
ple all over the country who ’ve scrimped and saved to send you their 
cash! I never thought of it before, but I’m doing it now.” 

Prinsett struggled for words. Carson turned towards the door. 
“T ll send this back and say that the books are closed.” 

“Do,” cried Prinsett, “and I’ll send a letter at the same time 
and tell them my clerk made a mistake and to send the money back.” 

Carson faced around. “Then it will be time for the world to 
know how many wives you have.” His rage was overmastering him 
and he stepped up to the table and thumped upon it. “This office 
closes to-day or you go to jail!” 

Prinsett’s eyes, red as a wounded bull’s, glared savagely. He 
reached to a drawer in his desk and drew out the paper Mears had 
given him. 

“Two can play at that game. If I go, you go too.” 
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“T paid that money back long ago,” answered Carson. 

“You did, eh? Well, every one may not know that you’re a thief. 
This good little girl may not, this girl you love and that you tell me 
I’d better not name.” 

Suddenly his arm swept over the table and he seized the letter 
from Carson’s hand. 

“T’ll send her this news about you, you young fool!” He turned 
the paper over, and his eyes fell on the name signed at the end. He 
stared at it, like one seeing a ghost. “ Rhoda Jennings!” he murmured 
aloud. “Rhoda Jennings here! ” 

“ Yes,” said Carson; “she’s here in New York, and she knows all 
about you.” 

Prinsett sat down in his chair, the letter clutched in his right hand, 
while his eyes seemed to sink deeper into his head. Carson waited 
silently. 

Suddenly Prinsett was on his feet again. “It’s not too late even 
now,” he cried. “In three months time you and I can make a fortune 
and clear out of here so quietly nobody ’ll ever be the wiser. If the 
girl knows and has n’t peached yet, perhaps she won’t a little longer. 
Rhoda’s the sort who ’d hate to disgrace her father.” 

“ Rhoda says her father is dead,” returned Carson. “There’s only 
one person she’s thinking about now, and that’s her mother.” 

“Ha, then we’re safe! Three months, Edward, just three 
months! ” 

He saw from the youth’s set face that he would refuse him that, 
and his eyes changed to an evil, glittering light. 

“T know your secret,” he said steadily. “You love my daugh- 
ter Rhoda, and I know her. She’d hate a thief as she would Satan 
himself, and she ’Il know to-night that that’s just what you are.” He 
paused for greater effect. “Unless you give me three months.” 

Carson’s face grew very white, and he stared straight at the evil 
eyes glaring into his. 

Prinsett picked up an envelope, placed the slip of paper with 
Mears’s record of Carson in it, sealed it, and scribbled the address 
given in Rhoda’s order to buy. He looked up. “If I go out of this 
office, that letter goes. A thief, a mean, common thief, a little low- 
down gutter-snipe who robbed a country till!” 

Carson’s teeth bit into his lips. Then he took out his watch 
and looked at it. “It’s five o’clock. I give you till six to get out. 
Take the woman away and bury yourself somewhere. To-night the 
police shall know all I have to tell, and what’s not already been spent 
goes back to the people you ’ve cheated.” 

Prinsett looked at the hard, set features that confronted him. 
“ And this letter?” 
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“Send it wherever you wish; tell everybody I’ve been a thief if 
you want. I don’t care; there’s only one thing I do care about now: 
to save those people’s money. Do you hear me? Only one hour. 
Then the police.” 

Prinsett opened his mouth to swear, but the words would not 
come. He stared at Carson for five seconds, then wheeled around 
and seized his hat from the desk. 

“This letter I mail,” he said, “ you poor little dupe of a woman! 
By God, I tell you she ’*s»——” 

“Get out!” cried Carson. “Get out, get out!” 

Prinsett put on his hat and strode to the door. “One hour,” he 
said. “You’ve promised me an hour.” 

He flung open the door. A minute later Carson heard the outer 
door bang. Then he sat down in the nearest chair, quam from 
head to foot. oo 


XV. 


In such manner Carson put an end to the great National Non- 
Refillable Bottle Company, and to the career of its president in New 
York, and he did it because chance had brought a certain purchaser 
to the office and by so doing had thrown a new ray of light across 
the track of his career. The climax was much greater than he had 
expected; he had thought to return Rhoda’s check, and he had ended 


by championing the cause of all the dupes and by smashing the con- 
cern. When he fully realized this he was not elated. The goose 
that laid the golden eggs was gone, and the total of his own reward 
was that Rhoda would receive the information that he had begun his 
career as a thief before he came to New York. He felt that on the 
score of damage done Prinsett and he were about quits. 

The morning following Prinsett’s abrupt departure a police in- 
spector took charge of the well furnished suite of offices in the Equity 
Building. He and his assistants heard what Carson had to say, 
learned that the clerk had only recently become aware of the fraud- 
ulent nature of the business, and proceeded to discover what available 
assets were left for the holders of those beautifully engraved cer- 
tificates of stock. Carson did all that he could to help them; he 
described Prinsett and the so-called Mrs. Prinsett, and gave their 
address. He was not surprised to learn that their apartments had been 
vecated. When he had done all that was possible, and had given the 
official in charge of the matter sufficient assurance that he would 
be ready and present to testify whenever he should be needed, he 
took leave of the company’s offices and for the second time within the 
year found himself without any occupation in New York. This time, 
however, the world did not look roseate as he stood on the door-step 
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of the building, wondering what to do; he did not smile at the girls 
who passed, nor eye the automobiles, nor think of asking “ Piggy” 
Andrews out to lunch; he was feeling that his world was very much 
awry. 
The night before, as he left the office, he had mailed Rhoda’s check 
back to her. As he thought over the matter now, he saw that that 
marked the end of all communication between them. By this time 
she would have received the news that he had always been a common 
thief, and, adding this information to that which she already had 
concerning him, would wonder that she had ever spoken to such a 
renegade. His career was now plain before her; she knew his history 
farther back than that first night when she had found him sitting on 
Mrs. Pidgeon’s stairs. 

Carson tried to shake such thoughts from his mind and consider 
the future. He had been so fertile of schemes before; why should his 
outlook be so blank now? He was startled to find that for the moment 
at least he had lost the taste for gambling; he could not think with 
any relish of money-getting; Mears and Prinsett both appeared to him 
in the form of thoroughly unenviable scamps. He was alarmed 
at his own change of view: what had happened to make him suddenly 
feel dissatisfied with the Broadway life? 

The afternoon was dark and chilly, and as he moved up-town 
along the crowded pavement he noticed how tired and worried every 
one was looking, the women’s faces dull and stupid, the men pale and 
fagged. He himself felt very tired by the time he reached his new 
boarding-house. The place was even less inviting than Mrs. Pidgeon’s, 
the people were more stupid, and to-night more frankly drab than 
usual. He hurried through dinner, concerned only with getting 
away by himself again. After dinner he sat in the sitting-room and 
smoked until the other boarders crowded too close about him. 

By ten o’clock he was back on Broadway, floating aimlessly with 
the tide that ebbed and flowed along the great thoroughfare. Now 
that it was night he saw people smile and laugh, watched pretty girls 
pass him hanging on to men’s arms, caught the echoes of that careless 
life that had been so dear to him. He wondered what had become 
of Milly; he had not seen her since that night at Rockaway Beach. 
He thought that he would like to see her to-night; perhaps she could 
drive away this dull oppression that hung so dismally upon his spirits. 

The theatres were pouring their crowds into the street; he passed 
block after block of gayly dressed people, and then suddenly he caught 
sight of Milly as she came from the door of a theatre with Jimmy 
Sickle by her side. Behind them he saw another girl and man of 
their old crowd. 

As he hesitated whether to join them Milly spied him and beckoned 
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to him. A minute later he was with them, the lost sheep returned 
to the fold. 

“Oh, Ted,” cried Milly, “ you ’ve come in the nick of time. We’re 
all going down to the Tivoli for some music and something to drink. 
What have you been doing with yourself all this time?” 

She slipped her arm through his, and with Jimmy Sickle on her 
other side, led the party down Broadway. Carson felt considerably 
better. 

The night was at its height at the Tivoli; all the old glamour 
of the place stole over Carson’s senses. Why should any one live except 
in their senses, he wondered, and was annoyed that he should ask him- 
self such a question at such a time. The group secured a table, and 
Milly devoted herself to caring for her old friend in that inimitably 
caressing way she had. She made him feel that he was always a 
person apart and that she alone could thoroughly value him. 

The waiter filled their glasses, they sang the words to all the new 
songs, and laughed and chattered when there was no music. Carson 
saw that Jimmy Sickle had already had more to drink than was 
good for him; Jimmy was uproariously happy, and it annoyed Carson 
that he should stop to consider how Jimmy felt. He turned back to 
Milly. She was whispering sweet words to him. He told the waiter 
to take the orders around the table, and when his new glass came 
drank eagerly. He was trying his best to forget. 

“Do you remember, Ted,” Milly said close to his ear, “ that night 
we came in here early last spring? Somehow, it seems as if that was 
a long time ago, and you’d been far away. Well, we’re almost back 
there to-night.” 

Something suddenly gripped the youth’s thoughts. He had been 
far away! Was he actually going back to it all again? He almost 
wished that he could, but on the instant knew that he could not. 
Something had made him different. 

“Finish your drink,” Milly purred in his ear, and he raised his 
glass to do so. Instead, he looked hard into it. Slowly he put the 
glass back on the table. 

“T’ve just remembered something,” he said. “I’ve got to be 
going home.” 

“Home!” she exclaimed. “Why, Teddy!” 

“Yes,” he said; “I’ve got to. I’m awfully glad I saw you. 
You ’ve cheered me up a lot, but I’ve got to go now. Good night.” 
He stood up. 

“ Sit down, Edward,” called out Jimmy Sickle. “It’s early; don’t 
be a quitter!” 

All of the party spoke up, begging him to stay. He would not; 
he paid the waiter, and took up his hat. 
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“Good night, Milly,” he said. 

“T never thought you ’d be a quitter,” the girl said bitterly. 

“ I *m sorry.” 

He gave his head a little nervous shake and went out into the 
street. He did not know why he was doing this, and he did not care 
to know. 

The loneliness of the great, teeming city fell full upon him as 
he went back to his boarding-house. Instead of pleasure in the num- 
bers and gaiety of-people, he found pain, a dull, weighing sense that 
crushed any expectations out of him. He saw no future before him. 
It was as though his struggle with Prinsett had destroyed all his 
energy. 

The boarding-house was desolate, but not so desolate as the streets ; 
he had a moment’s thought of buying enough whiskey to dull sense 
and so fall to sleep, but dismissed it with the knowledge that it would 
be physically impossible for him to choke the liquor down. With no 
thought other than to get away by himself and lock the door on the 
world, he climbed the three flights of stairs that led to his own small 
hall bedroom. He lighted the gas, and found that a servant had 
thoughtfully placed a letter for him on his bureau. He picked it up 
and sat down on the bed. He opened it slowly, and with the same 
deliberation unfolded it. When his eyes fell on the first words he 


sat up with a jerk and read the writing greedily. 


Dear Epwarp [so ran the letter]: 

Will you come to see me? There are some things I want to speak 
to you about. Perhaps you did not know that my mother has died 
and that I am alone, and planning to go back to England. I think if 
you had known, you would have come to see me anyhow. 


Your friend, 
RHODA JENNINGS, 


Carson looked at the letter so hard that his eyes grew dim. When 
he had read it so often that he knew it by heart, he put it in his 
pocket and looked at his watch. It was a little after midnight, but 
he realized that he could not go to bed. 

As he left the house and sought the nearest Subway station, Car- 
son thought over the news he had just learned. Rhoda’s mother 
had died, still unconscious how near she had come to the goal of her 
search, and Rhoda was going home. She would use the money he 
had sent back from the bottle company to pay her passage to Eng- 
land ; she would want him to help her in making her last arrangements. 
He was the only man she knew in New York, and that must be the 
reason why she had written to him, after she knew what Mr. Prinsett 
had sent her concerning him. 
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He left the subway uptown, and sought out Mrs. Pidgeon’s house. 
He wanted to see the house, to know that it was still there; he had no 
thought of waking it at such an hour. He took his stand in front of it 
and looked up at the fourth-story front room which he knew had been 
Rhoda’s. There was a light in the window; he imagined that Rhoda 
also found it difficult to sleep. He watched the light for a few 
mements and then whistled softly, a call he had taught her and 
which they had often used. Again and again he repeated it, and 
finally saw a figure come to the shade. A moment later the window 
was opened and Rhoda was looking out. She saw him standing on 
the pavement. “ Wait,” she called gently. 

It was not long before the key turned in the front door and a ray 
of gas-light shone into the street. Carson, his heart beating a fast 
staccato, went up the steps and into the hall. Rhoda stood waiting 
for him; she had stepped back after she had pushed the door open. 

In one glance he noticed the changes in her. She was dressed in 
black, and her face was so pale that it made her eyes unnaturally 
large. She looked delicate, and so lonely that he had a sudden over- 
whelming pity for her. 

“Edward,” she said, with the flicker of a smile; and held out 
her hand. He took it for a second, then released it. 

“Come into the sitting-room,” she said in a low voice, and he 
followed her and lighted the gas. 

“T found your letter to-night,” he explained. “I meant to call 
to see you in the morning, but somehow I wandered up here va 
I didn’t know, Rhoda, that you were all alone.” 

She sat down on the sofa. “ Yes, all alone now. That’s why I 
wrote: I wanted to see some friend.” 

“Tell me, did you get a paper telling about something I once 
did?” 

Again the flickering smile passed over her lips and she nodded 
her head slightly. 

“Well,” he said, “it was true; everything you ’ve heard about me 
has been true.” 

There was a little pause. 

“Now you’re going back to England, Rhoda. Do you suppose 
that some day, when I’ve changed, you ’d mind if I went over there 
and went to see you, Rhoda? Some time from now, when I’m quite 
changed ? ” 

“T should love to have you, Edward.” 

Again he was very ill at ease; he could not think of the sympathetic 
things he wanted to say. 

“I’m so sorry for you, Rhoda. It seems as though your whole 
trip over here had been horrible. I know how you feel—as though 
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there were nothing in the world to hold on by. I’ve been lonely 
lately, terribly lonely, and I know what it is.” 

Suddenly the lateness of the hour struck him. “I mustn’t stay 
here now. I’ll come in the morning, and help you. Good night.” 
They shook hands, and he turned to the door. She followed him as 
far as the curtains and stood there, holding them in her hands. Again 
he was struck with her pallor, and something beseeching in her eyes. 

“Edward.” It was only a whisper, but it thrilled through him 
like a cry. 

“ Rhoda, what is it? Oh, Rhoda, tell me!” 

Her hands dropped from the curtains and she stood swaying. 

“Can’t you see? Oh, can’t you see? The past is all over between 
us. I know you, the real you. What do I care for the rest? ” 

He stood like one stunned for a second, then gave a little cry of 
joy, and took her in his arms. 

“Rhoda, you forgive me?” 

He held her off, and looked into her eyes. “ Yes,” he said; “I see 
you do. Well begin all over again. You shall make me now.” 

“Not all over, dear; and I think you ’’ve made yourself.” 

He gave a sigh of happiness and content. “ Well, whichever 
way, it does n’t matter. I’ve got you, and that’s the only thing worth 
having in the world.” 


THE NIGHT WORKER 
BY CHESTER FIRKINS 


No hills of Morning ever soothe mine eyes; 
Dimly as souls remember Paradise 
I dream of Evening valleys, gold and gray, 
When Nature, the great Priestess, comes to lay 
On sunset altars flaunting sacrifice. 
Mine are the shoreless reaches of dead skies ; 
Gaunt Midnight stalks, and loud Noon blares, my way. 


| WALK the wastes of Night—the desert Day; 


I thirst and famish on Life’s bitter lees; 
I long to cool my camels by the Springs 
Of Dream, in Twilight’s eerie oases,— 
To wake at leap-o’-morn on robin-wings ;— 
The breath of buds,—the smell of dew-sprent lawns :— 
God, give me back my hallowed dusks and dawns! 
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CAMEOS 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


Author of ‘* Poems of Passion,’’ ‘A Woman of the World,”’ etc. 


THE GARDEN OF FORGOTTEN THINGS 


T was the hour when Day keeps tryst with Dusk, that I found it. 

| A single star glowed like a beacon, above the rim of the earth; 

and in the still waters of a dreaming Cove, I saw the inverted 
reflection of midsummer trees. 

It was a subtle odor which lured me into the tangled paths of 
memory ; an elusive fragrance, blowing up from the Meadows of The- 
Used-To-Be ; and it led me on, and on, until the House of Reality was 
lost to sight. 

I found myself wandering in strange places; through dim ways, 
toward a nameless, magnetic goal. 

I do not know why I pressed forward; the House of Reality was 
very beautiful and I had long dwelt there, with Content guarding my 
portal, and Love abiding within. But when an old perfume calls, 
Memory obeys. 

Having set forth, I proceeded, possessed equally by curiosity and 
fear; for the road grew lonelier, and an indefinable sadness pervaded 
the atmosphere. 

Presently I came to a bridge, which bore evidences of having once 
been an enchanting structure; but now it was broken and decayed; 
and under it lay the arid bed of a vanished stream. Hard by, a creak- 
ing sign-board swung from a leaning mile-post; and by the pale light 
of the increasing stars, I read these half-effaced words, “The Bridge 
of Dreams, spanning the River of Youth.” 

Across the bridge I hurried ; and just on the other side I saw it— 
the Garden of Forgotten Things. 

The entrance was choked by weeds; for no foot had trodden there 
in many a year; but, moved with desperate courage and a desire to 
finish this unpremeditated journey, I forged forward. 

A phosphorous light shed a peculiar and awesome radiance over 
the tangled grasses at my feet. 

I leaned low, and gazed at the spot whereon I stood. It was a 
partially buried head-stone, bearing the name of a friend loved and 


lost.in my first youth. 
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Once that stone stood erect, amidst carefully tended flowers; and 
the path leading to it had been kept smooth by the feet of faithful 
friendship. 

But that was long and long ago; and for decades of time the 
neglected stone had been pressing its sorrowful face against the bosom 
of earth, lonely and forgotten by the world. 

A weird shape flitted beside me as I passed on. So absorbed was 
I, with suddenly awakened recollections of my lost friend, that I paid 
little heed to the shape; but it pressed closer, and at last I turned, to 
see the face of an early Passion, once beautiful with vivid life, but 
now an empty mask, from which all expression had fled. 

“Do not follow me,” I cried, accelerating my steps. “There is 
nothing,—nothing for us to say.” 

“There is nothing,” answered the shape, as it departed into the 
shadows from whence it came. 

The way seemed newly desolate; and a wide-winged bird wheeled 
above my head, giving utterance to strange cries. 

As he cried, that subtle, haunting odor blew up again from the 
Meadows of The-Used-To-Be; and old raptures, old sorrows, vanished 
friendships, and ephemeral loves, lost ideals and outlived pleasures, 
trooped behind me, a shadowy horde, starred with pallid faces of the 
dead. 

The Garden of Forgotten Things, filled with this nebulous host of 
presences, became insupportable. 

I turned, affrighted, and fled back, back to the House of Reality; 
past the keeper of the portal, whose face had grown troubled over my 
absence, I sped, straight into the arms of Abiding Love. 


INFERENCES 
Wine is an adder-up. 
All is not Bold that Glitters. 


Angels rush in where Fools would fear to wed. 


Love never goes far before Fear catches up with him. 


Almost any one can keep a stiff upper lip over—the sorrows of others. 


The depth between a Wise Man and a Fool may be measured upon 
three fingers, multiplied by six. 
Minna Thomas Antrim 
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MISS TOOKER’S WEDDING 
GIFT 


By Fohn Kendrick Bangs 


Author of “A House Boat on the Styx,”” * The Idiot,”” etc 


I. 


AN BUREN tossed his gloves impatiently on the table, re- 
V moved his overcoat, and sat down before the fire. He was appar- 
ently deeply concerned about something, for when Niki, his 
Japanese valet, entered the room and placed the whiskey and soda on the 
little table at his side, Van Buren paid no more attention to him than 
he would to a vagrant sun-mote that crossed his path. Longand steadily 
he gazed into the broad fireplace, watching the dancing flames at play, 
pausing only to light his pipe, upon which he pulled fiercely. Finally 
he spoke, leaning forward and to all intents and purposes — 
the andirons. 

“ Confound the money!” he said impatiently. “I wish to betes 
the Governor had left it to some orphan asylum or to found a Chair 
in Choctaw at some New England University, instead of to me—then 
I might have made something of myself. Here am I twenty-seven years 
old and all the fame I ever got came from leading cotillions at Newport, 
and my sole contribution to the common weal has consisted of the 
fines I’ve paid into the public treasury for exceeding the speed limit. 
Life! I’ve seen a lot of it—have n’t I, in this empty social shell I’ve 
been born into! ” 

He paused for a moment and poured a stiff four fingers of whiskey 
into a glass at his side. 

“Bah!” he shuddered as the odor of it greeted his nostrils. 
“ You’re a poor kind of fuel for such an engine as I might have been 
if I’d been started on the right track. By Jove! Ethel is right. 
What good am I? What have I ever done to make myself worth while 
or to show that I have any character in me that is a jot better than 
that of any of the rest of our poor stencilled, gold-plated society.” 

He looked at the glass and made a wry face. 

“T’ll cut you out anyhow,” he said, pushing the liquor away from 
him. “That’s something. Niki!” he called. 

The inscrutable Niki obeyed the summons on the word. 
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“Take that stuff away and hereafter don’t bring it unless I call 
for it,” said Van Buren. “ Any letters? ” 

“One,” said Niki. “A messenger brought him at eight o’clock. 
I get it.” 

Niki went to the escritoire and picked up the little square blue 
envelope lying thereon and handed it to Van Buren. 

“Thank you, Niki. You may go now—TI can get along without 
you until—well, say noon to-morrow. Good-night.” 

“ Goo’-night,” said Niki, and withdrew noiselessly. 

“Humph!” ejaculated Van Buren. “Even he is worth more to 
the world than I am. He does something, even if it is only for me, 
which is more than I can do. I don’t seem to be able to do anything 
even for myself.” 


With a sigh of discontent, Van Buren poked the fire for a moment 


and then settled himself in the arm-chair, holding the letter before 
his eyes as he did so. 

“From Ethel,” he said. “ Probably my death-warrant. Oh, well— 
why not? If she won’t have me, she won’t, that’s all. Only one more 
drop of bitters in my cocktail. I may as well read it anyhow. It’s 
like a cold plunge, and I hate to take it, but—here goes.” 

He tore open the envelope and, extracting the note, read it: 


Harry: 

I have been thinking things over since you left me this after- 
noon and I have changed my mind. [Van Buren’s eyes lighted with 
hope.] I ‘do care for you, but I cannot see much happiness ahead 
for either of us unless one or the other of us changes radically. It 
may be my fault, but I cannot forget that if I married a man I 
should want always to be proud of him, and ambitious for his success in 
the world. If I were not ambitious, I could be proud of you just 
as you are, for I know you for the fine fellow that you are. While you 
do none of the things that I should love to have my future husband do, 
you at least do none of those other things that men make a practice 
of, and that mean so much misery for their womenkind, whether they 
show it or not. But, dear Harry, why can you not make yourself 
more of a man than you are? Why be content with just the splendid 
foundation, and let it lie, gradually disintegrating because you have 
failed to rear upon it some kind of a superstructure that would be 
in keeping with what rests beneath? You can—I know you can—and 
that is why I have decided to withdraw what appeared to be my final 
answer of this afternoon, and, if you want it, to give you another 
chance. 


“Tf I want it!” ejaculated Van Buren. “Lord knows how I 
want it!” 


Come to me at the end of a year and show me the record of 
something accomplished, that lifts you out this awful social rut we 


have all managed to get into, and my “no” of this afternoon may be 
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turned into a “yes,” and the misery of my heart be turned to joy. 
Of course you will say that it is all very easy for me to write this, 
and to tell you to go out and do something, but that the hard thing 
would be to tell you what to go out and do—and you will be perfectly 
right. General advice is the easiest thing in the world, but the specific, 
constructive suggestion is very different. So I will give you the 
specific suggestion, and it is this: Why do you not write a novel? 
You used in your days at Harvard to write clever skits for the 
Lampoon, and one or two of your little stories in the Advocate showed 
that you at least know how to put words and sentences together in 
a pleasing way, even if the themes of your stories were slight and the 
plots not very intricate. Do this, Harry. Surely with your experience 
in life you can think of something to write about. Apply yourself 
to this work during the coming year, and when your book is published 
and has proven a success, come to me again, and maybe I shall have 
some good news to tell you. 

It may be, dear Harry, that you will not think it worth while. 
For myself, I hardly think the prize is worth the winning, but you 
seem to feel differently about that, if I may judge from what you said 
this afternoon, and you did seem to mean it all, every word of it, you 
poor boy. 

We shall meet, of course, as frequently as ever, but until the 
year is up, and that a year of achievement, you must not speak of 
the matter again, and must regard me as I shall hope in any event 
always to remain, 


Your devoted friend, 


Eruet Tooker. 


Van Buren laughed nervously as he finished the letter, and again lit 
his pipe, which had gone out while he read. 

“Write a novel, eh?” he muttered with a grin. “A nice, easy 
task that. A hundred and fifty thousand words, all meaning something. 
Ah me! Why the dickens was n’t I born in an age when knighthood 
was in flower and my Lady Fayre set Sir Hubert some easy task like 
putting on a tin suit and going out on the highway and swatting 
another potted Sir Bedivere on the head with an antique axe? The 
Quest of the Golden Fleece was an easy stunt alongside of writing a 
novel these times, and I fear I’m more of a Jason than a Henry 
James!” 

He turned to his desk, and the next five minutes were devoted to 
the writing of an acknowledgment of Miss Tooker’s letter. 


I thank you for your suggestion [he wrote], and I truly think it 
will bear thinking over. Any suggestion that makes for the realiza- 
tion of my fondest hopes will bear thinking over, and I am going to 
do what I can. I wish you had set me an easier task, however, 
like getting myself appointed Ambassador to England, or Excise Com- 
missioner, for honestly I do not feel the call of the pen. Nevertheless, 
my dearest Ethel, just to prove to you how honestly devoted to you 
I am, I shall to-morrow lay in a stock of pads, a brand new pen, and a 
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new Roosevelt Dictionary to guide me into the short cut to success via 
the Reformed Spelling Route. I have already got my leading charac- 
ters—my heroine and my hero. She is the sweetest, fairest, dearest 
girl in the world, and is to be named Ethel. The hero is to be a 
miserable, down-and-out young cub of a millionaire who, having been 
brought up in a hot-house atmosphere, never had a chance when exposed 
to the chilling blasts of the world. She, of course, will redeem poor 
Harry—that is to be my hero’s name—from the pitfalls of bridge, 
Newport, and the demon Rum. And, of course, she will marry him 
in the end. 

Ever your devoted 

Harry. 


P. S. As expressive of my real feelings, my story will be written 
in blue ink. 


II. 


LaTE one evening, six months later, Van Buren rose wearily from 
his desk, but with a light of triumph in his eye. 

“There!” he said. “That is done. ‘The City of Credit’ is at 
last un fait accompli. One hundred and thirty-seven thousand five 
hundred and sixty-seven words, and all about Newport, with a bit of 
the life of its thriving suburbs, New York and Boston, thrown in to 
relieve the sordidness of it all.” 

He gazed affectionately at the pile of manuscript before him. 

“Tt hasn’t been half bad, after all,” he said. “The first ten 
thousand words came like water from a fire hose, the second ten 
thousand were pure dentistry, tooth-pulling extraordinary, and the rest 
of it—well, it is queer how when you get interested in shovelling coal 
how easy it all seems. And now for the hardest end of the job. To 
find a publisher who is weak-minded enough to print it.” 

This indeed proved much the hardest part of Van Buren’s work, 
for the reluctance of the large publishing houses of New York and 
Boston to place their imprint upon the title page of “The City of 
Credit ” became painfully evident to the youthful author. The manu- 
script came back to Van Buren with a frequency that was more than 
ominous. 

“T think,” he remarked ruefully to himself upon the occasion of 
its sixth rejection, “that I have discovered the principle of perpetual 
motion. If there were only enough publishers in the world to last 
through all eternity, J could keep this manuscript going forever.” 

Days passed and with no glimmer of hope, until one morning at a 
time when “ The City of Credit ” was about due for its thirteenth reap- 
pearance on his desk Van Buren found in its stead a letter from 
Hutchins & Waterbury, of Boston, apprising hinr of the fact that his 
novel had been read and was so well liked that “our Mr. Waterbury 
will be pleased to have Mr. Van Buren call to discuss a possible 
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arrangement under which the firm would be willing to undertake its 
publication.” 

“ Good Lord!” cried Van Buren as he read the letter over for the 
third time, even then barely crediting the possibilities of success 
that now loomed before him. “ And Boston people, too! Will I call! 
Niki, pack my suit-case at once, and engage a seat for me on the 
Knickerbocker Limited.” 

The following morning an interview between “ our Mr. Waterbury ” 
and Van Buren took place in the firm’s private office on Tremont 
Street, Boston. It appeared that while the readers of the firm of 
Hutchins & Waterbury had unanimously condemned the book, Mr. 
Waterbury himself, having read it, rather thought it might have a 
living chance. 

“ Some portions of your narrative are brilliant, and some of them 
are otherwise, Mr. Van Buren,” said Mr. Waterbury frankly. “ But 
considering the authorship of the book and that it is a description of 
Newport life by one who is a part of its innermost circle I am inclined 
to think it will prove interesting to the public. Your picture of the 
social wheels within wheels is so intimate, and I judge so accurate, 
that it would attract attention.” 

“T am glad you think so,” said Van Buren, with a dry throat—the 
idea that his book might be published after all was really overpowering. 

“ On the other hand, the judgment of our readers is so unanimously 
adverse that Mr. Hutchins and I feel the need of proceeding cautiously. 
Now, what would you say to our publishing the book on—ah—on your 
account, as it were?” 

“You want me to——” began Van Buren. 

“To pay for the plates and advertising,” said Mr. Waterbury. 
“We will stand for the paper and the binding, and will act as your 
agents in the distribution of the book, accounting to you for every 
copy printed and sold.” 

“Ts—is that quite en régle?” asked Van Buren dubiously. 

“Tt is quite customary,” replied Mr. Waterbury. “In fact, ninety 
per cent. of our business is conducted upon that basis.” 

“T see,” said Van Buren. 

“You hand us your check for twenty-five hundred dollars to cover 
the expenses I have specified,” continued the astute publisher, “and 

we will publish your book, allowing you a royalty of fifty per cent. on 
every copy sold.” 

“T suppose the first edition would be——” said Van Buren hesi- 
tatingly. 

“ Five hundred copies,” said Waterbury. “The smaller your first 
edition, the sooner you are likely to go into a second, and, as you 
know, it is a great advantage for a book to go into a second edition 
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quickly, if only for advertising purposes. Think it over, and let me 
know this afternoon if you can. I have to leave for Chicago to-night, 
and if we are to have ‘The City of Credit’ ready for the autumn 
trade, we should begin work on it right away.” 

“T understand,” said Van Buren. “ Well—I—I guess it’s all 
right. It’s only the principle of the thing—but if, as you say, it is 
quite customary—why, yes. I’ll give you my check now. Do you 
want it certified?” 

“That will not be at all necessary, Mr. Van Buren,” said Water- 
bury magnanimously. “ We are quite aware that your own signature 
to a check is a sufficient certification.” 

The afternoon train for Newport carried Van Buren back to the 
social capital with a contract in his pocket, signed by Messrs. Hutchins 
& Waterbury, assuring the early publication of “The City of Credit,” 
but in view of certain of its financial stipulations, jubilant as he was 
over the success of his first real step toward fame, Van Buren did 
not show it to Miss Tooker, as he might have done had it contained no 
reference to a check on the Tenth National Bank of New York calling - 
for the payment of two thousand five hundred dollars to the Boston 
firm of publishers. 


III. 


In September “The City of Credit” was published, and widely 
advertised by Messrs. Hutchins & Waterbury, and Van Buren took 
particular pains to secure the first copy from the press and to send it 
by messenger with a suitable inscription and a note to Miss Tooker. — 

“T send you my book,” he wrote, “not because I think it is worth 
reading, but for the double purpose of showing you that I have tried 
my best to fulfil your wishes, and to assure the work of at least the 
circulation of one copy. It has all of my heart in it.” 

For one reason or another, doubtless because there were quite five 
hundred other novels of a similar character put forth about the same 
time, by the end of October the world had not yet been consumed by 
any conflagration of Van Buren’s lighting. 

“The book hangs fire,” said Mr. Waterbury when Van Buren called 
upon him at his Boston office to inquire how things were going. “We 
printed five hundred copies, and this morning’s report shows two hun- 
dred and thirty still on hand. A hundred and sixty were sent for 
review.” 

“T wish they had n’t been,” said Van Buren, with a rueful smile. 
“'They have provided just one hundred and sixty separate pieces of 
fuel for the critics to roast.me with. Have there been any favorable 
reviews of the book?” 

“ None that I have seen—but don’t you worry about that,” replied 
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Mr. Waterbury comfortingly. “It’s the counting-room, not the critics, 
that tell the story. Something may happen yet to pull us out.” 

“What, for instance?” asked Van Buren. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Waterbury. “ You might do something 
sensational and get it in the papers. That would help. It’s up to 
you, Mr. Van Buren.” 

“T guess I’m all in,” said Van Buren to himself as he walked down 
Tremont Street. “Up to me to do something—by Jove!” he inter- 
rupted himself abruptly. He had suddenly espied a copy of “ The City 
of Credit” in a shop window. “Up tome, isit? Well, I think I shall 
rise to the occasion and not by doing anything sensational either.” 

He entered the shop. 

“1 want six copies of ‘ The City of Credit,” he said quietly to the 
salesman. “It’s a first class story. Much of a demand for it?” 

“No,” said the salesman. “We have only the window copy, and 
we ’ve had that over a month. I can get them for you, however.” 

“ All right,” said Van Buren. “Just send them to Charles H. 
Harney, The Helicon Club, New York. 17ll pay for them now.” 

Van Buren paid his bill, and, returning to the street, hailed a 
hansom. 

“Take me to some good book-shop,” he said to the cabby. 

Instanter he was whirled around into Winter Street, where stands 
one of Boston’s most famous literary distributing centres. 

“ Have you ‘ The City of Credit’?” he asked of the salesman. 

“T think we have a copy in stock,” replied the latter. “If we 
have n’t, we can get it for you.” 

“Do so, please,” said Van Buren. “I want a dozen copies—send 
them by express by Charles H. Harney, The Helicon Club, New York. 
How much?” 

“Tt’s a dollar and a half book, I think,” said the clerk. “The 
discount will make it $1.20—a dozen, did you say? Twenty-five cents 
expressage—that will make it $14.65.” 

Van Buren paid up without a whimper. Once in the hansom again, 
he called up through the little hole in the top. 

“Is n’t there any other book-shop in town where I can get what I 
want?” he demanded. 

“There ’s a dozen of ’em,” replied the cabby. 

“Then go to them all,” said Van Buren. 

That night when Van Buren started for New York he had pur- 
chased a hundred and fifty copies of “The City of Credit,” and had 
ordered them all to be addressed to the clerk at the Helicon Club, 
with whom, upon his arrival in town, he arranged for their immediate 
reshipment to the Harrison Safety Deposit Storage Company on Forty- 
second Street. 
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“T’m going to have my happiness, if I have to buy it,” Van Buren 

muttered doggedly, as he crept into bed shortly after midnight. And 
then, tossing sleeplessly in his bed and at last rejoicing in the posses- 
sion of his late father’s millions to back him in his enterprise, he laid 
the foundations of a plan comparable only to that of the Wheat King 
who corners the market, or the man of Cotton who loads himself up with 
more bales of that useful commodity than all the fertile acres of the 
South could raise in seven seasons. Orders were despatched by wire 
and by mail to all the book-sellers in the land whose names and 
addresses Van Buren could get hold of. Department stores were put 
under contribution and their stock commandeered, and one of the 
biggest booms in the whole history of literature set in. 

“The City of Credit” went into its second, fifth, twentieth, fiftieth 
large edition. Hutchins & Waterbury wrote Van Buren stating that a 
sudden turn in the market had made his book one of the six best sellers 
not only of this century but of all centuries. Their presses were seeth- 
ing to the point of white heat with the copies of “'The City of Credit” 
needed to supply the demand; their binders were working day and 
night with a doubled force, and their shipping department was pretty 
nearly swamped with the strain put upon it. “ Your royalty check on 
January Ist will be the fattest in the land,” wrote Waterbury in a 
moment of enthusiasm. “We are thinking of sending our staff of 
readers to the lunatic asylum and getting an entirely new set. An 
order for four thousand has come in from Chicago this morning. St. 
Louis wants fifteen hundred, and pretty nearly every other able-bodied 
town in the country is asking for from one to one hundred and fifty.” 
By Christmas time, if the publishers’ announcements were to be be- 
lieved, “The City of Credit” had attained to the enormous sale of 
three hundred and fifty thousand, and Van Buren was in receipt of a 
letter from a literary periodical asking for his photograph for publi- 
cation in its February issue. This brought him a realization of the 
fact that he might now fairly claim to be considered a literary success. 
At any rate, he felt that he had now a right to approach Miss Tooker 
with a fair prospect of receiving from her a favorable answer to the 
question which she had a year before left an open one. 

And events showed that his feeling was justified, for two days later 
he enjoyed the blissful sensation of finding himself the accepted lover 
of the woman he had tried so hard to please. 

“Ts it to be—yes?” he whispered, as they sat together in the 
conservatory of her father’s city house. 

“Tt has—always been—yes,” she replied softly, and then what hap- 
pened is not for your eyes or mine. Suffice it to say that Van Buren 
moved immediately from sordid old New York to become a dweller in 
the higher altitudes of Elysium. 
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Incidentally the boom in “ The City of Credit” stopped almost as 
suddenly as it had begun. There was nobody apparently who felt 
called upon to throw in the necessary number of dollars to sustain an 
already overstimulated market, which puzzled Messrs. Hutchins & 
Waterbury exceedingly. They had hoped to live for the balance of 
their days upon the profits of their World’s Best Seller. 


IV. 


As the spring approached and the day set for Miss Tooker’s wedding 
to Van Buren came nearer, the latter found himself daily becoming 
more and more a prey to conscience. There was a decidedly large fly 
in the amber of his happiness, for as he viewed the part he had played 
in the forced success of “ The City of Credit ” he began to see it in its 
true light. The first of March brought him his royalty check from 
Hutchins & Waterbury, and it was, as had been predicted, gratifyingly 
large, and reduced materially what he had called his “campaign ex- 
penses.” In the same mail, however, was a bill from the Storage 
Company, in one of whose spacious chambers there reposed more 
copies of his novel than he liked to think of—over 250,000—the actual 
sales had been 260,000 in spite of the published announcements of a 
higher figure. The firm had thirty or forty thousand on hand, printed 
in a moment of confident enthusiasm when the flurry was at its 
height. Both communications brought before Van Buren’s mind’s 
eye all too vividly the spectre of his duplicity, and he was too much 
of a man of conscience to be able to put it lightly aside. He tried to 
console himself with the idea that all is fair in love and war, but 
he could not, and his remorse caused him many a sleepless night. 
Finally—it was on the eve of the posting of the wedding invitations— 
scruple overcame him, and he resolved that he could not honestly lead 
his bride to the altar with such a record of deceit upon his escutcheon, 
especially in view of the fact that it was through this deceit that his 
happiness had been won. 

“Tt is better to lose her before the ceremony than after it,” he told 
himself, and, bitter though the confidence might be, he made up his 
mind to tell Miss Tooker everything. “ Only, I must break it gently,” 
he observed. 

With this difficult errand in mind, he called upon his fianeée, and. 
after the usual greeting, he started in on his confession. He had 
hardly begun it, however, when his courage failed him, and with the 
oozing of that his words failed him also. He did have the courage, 
however, to seek to reveal the exact situation another way. 

“ Ethel dear,” he said, awkwardly fumbling his gloves, “I want to 
show you something. I have a—a little surprise for you.” , 

The girl eyed him narrowly. 
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“ For me?” she said. 
“Yes,” he answered. “The fact is, it ’s—it’s a sort of wedding — 
present I have for you, and I think you ought to see it before—well, 
now. Will you go?” 

Miss Tooker was interested at once, and, taking a hansom, they were 
driven to the Harrison Storage Warehouse on Forty-second Street. 
Arrived there, Van Buren led her to the elevator and thence up to the 
small room in which lay the corroding and tell-tale packages—an 
enormous bulk—that were slowly but surely eating up his happiness. 

“ Why, Harry!” she cried as she gazed in bewilderment at the huge 
pile of unopened bundles. “ Are these all for me?” 

“ Yes,” gulped Van Buren, his face flaming. 

“ But—what do they contain?” she asked. 

“Two hundred and fifty thousand copies of my—my book—‘ The 
City of Credit,’ ” said Van Buren, his eyes cast down. 

“You mean that you——” she began. 

“Yes, it’s exactly that, Ethel. I—I bought ’em all to—well, to 
boom the sales and to—make a name for myself in the world,” he said 
sheepishly, “ or rather for you—but I suppose now that you know——” 

“Then all this tremendous sale was arranged between you and your 
publishers to deceive me?” she asked. 

“Not at all,” protested the unhappy Van Buren. “On the con- 
trary, I did it all myself. Hutchins & Waterbury don’t know any more 
about it than you did an hour ago. No one knows—except you and I.” 

Van Buren paused. 

“T could not let you marry me without knowing what I had done,” 
he said. “It would not be fair to—to our future.” 

“Tell me all about it,” she said quietly, and Van Buren made his 
confession complete. He told her of his interview with Waterbury— 
how the latter had told him his book had fallen flat; how it was “up 
to him ” to do something ; how a sight of a single copy of “ The City of 
Credit ” in the Tremont Street shop window had tempted him first into 
a retail fall which had grown ultimately into a wholesale “ crime ”— 
as he put it. He did not spare himself in the least degree, humiliating 
as the narration of his story was to him. 

“T suppose it is all up with me now,” he said ruefully, when he had 
finished. 

“T don’t know,” said Ethel quietly. “I don’t know, Harry. Per- 
haps. Take me home, please. I want to show you something.” 

The drive back to the Tooker mansion was taken in silence. Van 
Buren despised himself too strongly to be able to speak, and Miss 
Tooker had fallen into a deep reverie which the poor fellow at her 
side feared meant irrevocable ruin to his hopes. 

“Come in,” said Miss Tooker gravely, as the cab drew up at the 
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house. “I want to take you up into our attic store-room, and then 
ask you a plain question, Harry, and then I want you to answer that 
question simply and truthfully.” 

Marvelling much, Van Buren permitted himself to be led to the 
topmost floor of Miss Tooker’s house. 

“ Look in there,” said she, opening the door of the store-room. “ Do 
you see those packages? ” 

“ Yes,” he said. “They look very much like mine, only they ’re 
fewer.” 

“Do you know what they contain?” she asked. 

“ Books?” queried Van Buren, entering the room and tapping one 
of the bundles. 

“ Yes—yours—your books—five thousand three hundred and ten 
copies of ‘ The City of Credit,’ Harry,” she said, with a rueful smile. 

“ You-—” he ejaculated hoarsely. 

“Yes, I bought them all. Some in Newport, some in New York, 
some at Lenox—oh, everywhere! Now, tell me this,” she interrupted. 
“Do you suppose that I would condemn you for doing on a large scale 
what I have been doing on a smaller scale ever since last November?” 

A ray of hope dawned in Van Buren’s eyes. 

“Ethel!” he cried, seizing her by the hand. “ You bought all 
those—for me?” 

“T certainly did, Harry,” she said quietly. “With my pin money 
and my bridge money and all the other kinds of money that I could 
wheedle out of my dear old daddy. But answer me. Have I the right 
to sit in judgment on you——” 

“ Not by a long shot!” cried Van Buren. “It would be an act of 
the most consummate hypocrisy.” 

“That is the way I look at it, dear,” she whispered, and then— 
well, all I have to say is that I don’t believe anything like what hap- 
pened at that precise moment ever happened in an attic store-room 
before. 

And the wedding invitations were mailed that very evening. 


AS PLAYED BY THE 
ORCHESTRA 


By Marion Hill 


Author of ‘* The Pettison,Twins,’’ etc. 


WING to his vague quality of “niceness”—a quality hard 
to define in a companion actor, depending less upon his pos- 
session of assertive virtues-than upon his complete lack of 

aggressiveness of any sort—San Vallerga was easily the best-liked man 
in the company. We also considered San the most invaluable man 
in the company, even though he could not act. All he could do was 
to play the piano. But it was enough. 

After hearing and seeing San Vallerga play the piano, one semi- 
consciously lost reverence for vehement virtuosos who pounded to 
produce harmony celestial, for San could produce the same thing, and 
better, without the apparent lifting of a finger. When San sat down to 
an instrument he simply put his lean, big white hands upon the notes 
and as good as glued them there, for they never flew pseudo-artistically 
up in the air, or pounced down, or scampered mousily from one end 
of the board to the other, yet they drew such music from the keys as 
would fill a listener’s heart with almost unbearable emotions. No 
person in trouble, man or woman, could ever hear San play and not 
break down and cry like a child. 

Waiting for trains, usually the most irksome part of the day’s 
work, was made comparatively interesting for us whenever San could 
find a hotel piano fit to play upon. We had to listen, and generally 
gathered about him, whether or no. 

Turning around upon the stool one time, San happened to remark 
that music, to be music, had to be grief-laden, that “cheerful music ” 
was a meaningless paradox. 

“How about Mendelssohn’s Spring Song?” gently contradicted 
Serene Willing, our clever little leading lady, somewhat of a musician 
herself. “It is as cheerful and sweet as a brook.” 

“This cheerful?” asked San, his pale, bright face full of amaze- 
ment. “ This?” 

Slowly turning to the keys, he played it. Every school-girl does 
too; but not as he. He somehow whispered it. There is no other way 
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of describing the touch. The song moved with the swift brilliance of 
a dream, unreal, haunting, wonderful; and the recurrent refrain of 
it came each time with the lonely, startled cry as of a lost bird calling 
through the night. After it died away the first time our hearts felt 
bruised and aching, and we hoped it might not come again, we not 
feeling any too sure of being able to bear it; then it did come again, 
and again, and again, disciplining us into endurance, though we 
shrank, suffering, from the unearthly beauty of it. 

When San got through we were storm-shaken. 

“That cheerful?” he asked, still palely amazed. 

“Not a bit,” said Delicia Wright indignantly, as she smeared a 
tear-stain across her harassed face. 

“Tt is a Spring Song indeed,” pondered Serene, sensitively dazed, 
“but of some lovely spring that is dead, with all its hopes; a spring — 
that will never come again.” 

“That’s it,” agreed San, his deeply-set eyes staring into the 
past. “A spring that will never come again. Never come again.” 

He had a story back of him somewhere, but we did not know what 
it was. For one thing, he was parted from his wife—as a result of 
his niceness. Without sarcasm, it is a peculiar general fact that a man 
whose wife cannot get on with him is splendidly well-liked by all the 
rest of the world. 

Delicia Wright was watching him. She usually was. “ Sa-an,” 
she threw in lazily, making two sing-song syllables of his name. 

“Yes, Sloppy?” he countered, politely attentive. We all called 
her “ Sloppy Ann.” We quite had to, she always having a button or two 
off her shoes, a rip in her glove, a hole in her veil, a pin showing under 
her belt, and an inch or so of underskirt draggling beneath her dress. 

“Sa-an, do you take morphine?” 

“No, Delicia”—gravely unsurprised—“ though when I see you 
I wish I did. Why?” 

“Ts my hair out?” she asked, gathering from his retort that there 
was something especially askew about her at the moment. She felt 
her mass of hair, poked in projecting strands, knew that they poked 
right out again, but did not in theeast care. “Why, you look so 
spare and white, your smile fairly creaks, and you have a witch-ridden 
air generally.” 

“ Have n’t slept for weeks,” he said easily. “'That’s all.” 

“ But it means a break-down, San dear,” warned Serene. 

“T know it,” said San in a matter-of-fact way. 

“Heavens, San, you mustn’t,” implgred Lonny Baker, tugging 
reprovingly at his wisp of mustache. “Who'd play the accompani- 
ment to my song and dance in the second act?” 

“ Any orchestra,” interpolated Delicia Wright scornfully. She 
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liked San—indeed, she liked him more warmly than he wished—but 
she had an aversion to anybody occupying the centre of the stage for 
too long at a time. She was rather a nagger. All untidy women are, 
even the young and pretty ones—like Delicia herself. 

“But he has no score for that particular music, the slouch; he 
just plays it out of his own head, like this;” and Lonny, wild-eyed, 
cramped his fingers and performed a spirited solo on air. 

“ Oh, it’s a tumpty-tum thing that anybody can play,” soothed San. 

“Maybe, but how about the music all through the first scene of 
the last act? The chip-of-Europe music?” persisted Lonny. 

“The ‘ Fragment of Italy’? ” asked San, with the noticeably stiff 
diffidence of all modest composers when pronouncing the names of 
their own pieces. “TI admit there is no one who can play that, for I 
have never written it out.” 

“Gosh, San! don’t croak, for my sake. How I’d hate to play 
that scene without the Italy-chip!” mused Lonny ruefully. 

And we knew exactly how he felt. Once get used to a certain 
strain of music during a scene and it is really impossible to play it 
well to any other air. And “The Fragment of Italy,” as San styled 
his melody, was as divine a bit of music as ever floated tremblingly 
out of a piano’s minor chords. The scene always called into play every 
handkerchief in the audience, and none of us was stupid enough not to 
lay fully half the credit to San. 

“T won’t break down without giving you time to work in a sub- 
stitute,” promised San Vallerga conscientiously. 

But he did. 

Slightly to explain—we were playing cheap melodrama to wretched 
houses in New York’s smallest towns. We always carried into an 
advance town the hotel proprietor of the town we left. He came along 
to sit all night in the box-office and try to take what was owing him 
out of the receipts; but as there were seldom any receipts, all he got 
for his journey was an unlimited exercise of his profanity. 

Comrades who are better off invariably ask, “Why do you stay? 
Why don’t you leave and go home?” Yes; but suppose we have no 
home, what then? Are we any more comfortable starving in a city? 
Or, again, they ask: “ Why did you ever join such a concern in the first 
place?” Because, for one thing, the concerns never promised to be so 
bad as they eventually turned out to be; for another thing, the con- 
cerns are generally the last chance of a season, and it would be madness 
to refuse; thirdly, it sometimes happens that we are sneakingly glad 
of an opportunity to play. leading business—which would never be 
our portion in a first-class” company. 

This tour was particularly wretched. Once launched on it, though, 
we loyally hung together and made the best of things. Our funds 
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never carried us very far from New York City. We circled around it 
like buzzards around a bone, and we made the discovery that for 
sleepy towns and barns of theatres New York State right now is worse 
than the Middle West ever dreamed of being. 

And Gardenville marked the climax. At first we could not even 
find the theatre. We asked everybody we met. Each person corrected 
our pronunciation, saying “ The-ay-ter?” and then wound up by tell- 
ing us he did not know just where it was. We stumbled by chance 
upon the owner, and he proudly took us to it, an old paper mill, right 
down by the water’s edge. Entering it, to get to the stage we had to 
climb over an accumulation of ancient mill-truck, boards, wheels, 
wires, and what-not, down to a platform before which were arranged 
benches to seat perhaps two hundred people. 

“ What are the chances for a full house?” we asked after a silent 
view. 

“ Wal,” said the mill owner dubiously, chewing his beard, “ they ’s 
a straw-ride on fer to-night.” 

“What do folks mean by straw-riding in October?” demanded 
Lonny disgustedly. 

The mill owner chewed his beard for Lonny quite a while and then 
explained carefully, “ Wal, they’s a moon.” 

“ And a dance over to Plick’s Hall,” threw in a sepulchral voice 
from some Gardenville-ite who had crept in with the party. 

Right here our Adam Everly, a dear, cranky old man who gath- 
ered ill news as inevitably as a chick grows feathers, hurried in from 
the outside, bearing to our already distraught manager the tidings 
that San Vallerga had collapsed. 

“ Went over like a nine-pin, Mr. Trenk, and came to gibbering like 
a pet monkey. Hotel doctor strapped him to a cot and gave him a 
hypodermic. Says San won’t move for hours.” 

“ Dangerous?” inquired Trenk. 

. “No; been living too much on his nerves, doctor says, but will 
be all right if we feed him well for a few months and keep him from 
thinking. Easy, eh? Lord! these doctors!” 

“T’d change places with Vallerga in one glad minute,” muttered 
Trenk, mopping his brow. He already had his book out of his pocket 
and was looking over the music cues. Then to the mill owner: “I’ve 
got to rehearse the orchestra.” 

Huh ? 

“Orchestra. Rustle up.” 

“Huh?” The beard was disappearing inches at a time. 

“ Have n’t you any piano here ?—orchestra ?—music ? ” 

“ Music, sure! Orchestra, sure! Ill rustle her up. I'll have her 


here by four o’clock.” 
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He went away, and T'renk frantically set to work to evolve some 

order out of the hodge-podge of scenery wedged at the back of the 
platform. ‘There was one native stage-hand to help us, a taciturn 
young fellow who grunted like an octogenarian with every move he 
made, and who kept on his derby hat through storm and stress. He 
shed in succession his coat, his vest, his tie, his collar, even one shoe, 
which doubtless pinched, but never his derby. The mill owner had 
introduced him as Melk, whether a first name or a last we never found 
out. Melk was a God-send. His final move was to go out and gather 
some footlights for us in the shape of different sized and patterned 
kerosene lamps. 

“ And see that you turn them down at the right time,” instructed 
Trenk. “We want a dark stage at the cue, ‘ The night has come and 
we are far from home.’ See?” 

Melk grunted interestedly, nodded, and we all felt somehow sure 
that those lights would go down and at the right time, too. 

Lonny Baker kept growing more and more nervous about the 
music, which was under his general direction. Four o’clock came, 
with no orchestra, and a few minutes past; then there rattled lei- 
surely up to the open side door of the mill a cart loaded with a small 
thing like the top of a sewing-machine. The driver picked it up in his 
arms and brought it into us, setting it on the floor below the kerosene 
lamps. 

“Where ’s the monkey? ” quizzed Trenk, who had reached the limit 
of anguish and therefore greeted this new calamity as a joke. 

“ Why, what is it?” demanded Lonny, glowering at the article and 
refusing to believe his eyes, which told him all too plainly exactly what 
it was. 

“ Orchestra,” said Trenk, affably waving a hand towards it, a 
farcically small organ of a type that used to be found in the barroom of 
country stores. 

The drayman went his way. Melk sat restfully on top of the 
ridiculous instrument, settled his derby, and took solid interest in us 
and our troubles. 

Lonny’s tension snapped. “Who’s to play the fool thing?” he 
bellowed. 

“T play it,” said a very shy voice at the front door, and we all 
pivoted around to find out what we were to get next. 

Preceding the mill owner, threading her way daintily down past 
the mill-truck and the benches, was a little country girl about fifteen 

years old. Her face was unspeakably fair and pretty, and she was as 
serious as a judge, but she was dressed in a pink, starchy gown, very 
short and childish; and she wore her chestnut hair braided in a thick 
rope down her back. 
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“Oh, preposterous!” exploded Trenk furiously. 

“You show ’em what ye kin do, Miss Jinny,” championed the 
mill owner. “Don’t leave ’em discombobble ye!” 

“T am not—discombobbled,” said Miss Jinny, with a demurely 
charming smile. She came right in among us with a fawn-like audac- 
ity. Putting her big hat on a bench, pulling off a skimpy little coat, 
she then eyed Lonny, who held the music, with a straight-gazed in- 
tensity which perfectly well unmasked and rebuked his rampant doubt. 
“ We will begin, if you please,” she said; and seated herself at the toy 
joke. 

Melk obligingly lounged off the top of it and leaned against a near 
wall. Melk was too well entertained to go home. 

“Miss Jinny, this is manuscript music!” said Lonny, perspiring 
in his distress. Manuscript music is written practically in Chinese, 
taking an adept to decipher it ; hen-scratches are legible in comparison. 

“Yes?” murmured Miss Jinny, perfectly unruffled. Sitting there 
at the baby organ, her brief skirts puffing out around her like fuchsia 
petals, her hair swinging to the floor, she did not look reassuringly 
old, to say the least; but when she unerringly pulled out the proper 
stops and laid her firm hands on the keys in a capable, quiet style 
which could not have been outdone by San Vallerga himself, why, 
Lonny capitulatingly dumped the music on the rack in front of her. 

Abstracted but unembarrassed, Miss Jinny bent her serious, lovely 
face over the stragglingly grotesque notes and played them through. 
When she finished the overture, Melk grunted hard. He, too, had 
evidently been under a strain. 

“By Jove, Miss Jinny, you are wonderful!” said Lonny faintly. 
He was experiencing relief so tremendous as to be physically weakening. 

If Miss Jinny’s cool smile had not been so completely sweet, it 
might almost have looked contemptuous. Bending her head in grave 
acceptance of the compliment, she started the curtain music and accom- 
plished it magnificently. Incidental bits and the second act music went 
as easily. 

“ But I don’t know what to do about my song, Miss Jinny; there ’s 
no score for it,” began Lonny. 

She quietly cut him short, ordering “ Hum it,” and accompanying 
him by ear as skilfully as a veteran. 

The mill owner beamed with a proprietary air, and Melk let off a 
second satisfied grunt. 

“ And the dance?” hazarded Lonny. 

“Whistle it, please, and do the steps,” gently commanded the 
starchy, pink little lady. 

Lonny obeyed. 

She caught the air at once and soon was jigging it off with a catchy 
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abandon which set our feet going. Melk did quite a pas seul, both 
hands on his derby. 

Finished—* By Jove, Miss Jinny!” was all the admiring Lonny 
could say. 

Instead of stupidly disclaiming the deserved compliment, she again 
gravely accepted it with a pretty little dip of her chestnut head. Miss 
Jinny had our hearts fast; she was adorable. 

“ Are we done?” was her demure hint. 

“Only one thing more,” said Lonny. “ You’ve played perhaps 
in church, Miss Jinny?” 

“T am the organist.” 

“ By Jove! Well, we want something rather like an offertory for 
the first scene in the last act; quiet and sweet; sad as you can make it.” 

While carefully listening to him she was playing a succession of 
pianissimo chords—improvising. 

“ Yes; that sort of thing,” commended Lonny. “It has to last for 
six or eight minutes—you time yourself by the lights; when they go 
down—that ’s up to you, Melk ”—(grunt) “start the music and keep 
it going till the lights are on again. I think we’re done now, Miss 
Jinny, and I am sure we all thank you.” 

As half a dozen of us dashed to help her into her flimsy little jacket, 
a tinge of amused color crept into her fair face, and again she was not 
“ discombobbled.” When she had put on her big hat, adjusted the 
music under her arm, and stood sweetly looking at us for possible 
last commands, she was certainly the prettiest picture that the dusky 
old mill had ever framed, and when she left it the swift darkness of 
October evening seemed hastened by her going. 

Getting back to the hotel to snatch a bite of dinner, we had time 
to think of poor San Vallerga. 

“He is doing wonderfully well,” said Serene Willing, coming out 
of his room and closing the door softly behind her. “ He is over 
the effect of the opiate and is now sleeping naturally.” Her eyes 
brimmed with tears. 

“Then why leak?” exasperatedly demanded Sloppy Ann, out of 
the middle of whose pompadour a hairpin was sticking, unicorn fashion. 

“Tt was so sad,” explained Serene, girlishly wiping away her 
tears on the back of her hand. “ He went all to pieces, like any sick 
chap on the road; and has been moaning out little sentences about 
home, calling for his mother, then for his wife, then for his child———” 

“The child ’s a new one on me!” jerked Delicia, the hairpin shoot- 
ing out another full inch. 

“ Raving or sane, it was sad,” said Serene, hiding her face in her 
hands. 


“Brace up, brace up,” said Trenk managerially, but patting her 
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commendingly. “Things aren’t so black. The ‘op’ry’ house is 
certainly a scream, but the indications are that we shall pack it. All 
the mill hands at the new mill bought tickets when they came out at 
five o’clock, this being pay day. We’ve hardly anything left to sell 
but standing room.” 

“ Sounds like a new pair of socks,” commented Lonny hopefully, 
with a glance of promise at his feet. 

“Sounds as if McGinnis, owner of the Grand Eagle Hotel, where 
we stopped yesterday, would get his board money,” guessed Everly. 

“Got it and gone,” tersely admitted Trenk. 

There was something so supremely new in this situation of pay- 
ing off a hotel man that we all gave way to riotous laughter, scat- 
tering in affright towards the dining-room lest the unusual hilarity 
should disturb Vallerga. 

Reaching the theatre, later, we found out that Trenk’s prognos- 
tications were quite true and that the mill was packed with people. 
A stolid, quiet people they were, too; early comers, and apparently 
oblivious of the incongruities of their “the-ay-ter,” of its big stove 
in the middle of the aisle, of the kerosene footlights, of the candles in 
wall brackets, of the dwarf organ and child organist. 

Miss Jinny was just a white flower. Her short mull dress was 
ironed creaseless, a touchingly babyish sash was tied around her waist, 
and a ribbon like a pale butterfly finished off her swinging braid. 
Neither excitement nor nervousness showed on her star-bright face, 
just pleased preoccupation, and when the time came she pulled out all 
her stops, put on the loud pedal, and crashed that overture around 
the hall as triumphantly as a band of twenty pieces. . 

“Firsh rate,” thickly confided a peaceably drunk mill-hand to his 
unwilling and unthankful neighbor. 

This mild drunkard was one of our many curses during the even- 
ing, but we dared not eject him, for the reason that he was never 
offensive enough. All he did was to repeat speeches which chanced 
to catch his slumberous attention. 

For instance, one of Lonny’s impressive cues was, “7 must see my 
father!” 

“ He mush she’s father,” carefully translated the man to his post- 
like companion, mercifully falling asleep immediately afterwards. 

“Ts this the end?” wailed Delicia, further on. 

He waked at once, inquiring anxiously, “Ish it? End?” And 
so on all through the performance. It was frightful. But the audi- 
ence took him without a murmur, as part of the fantasies of the 
evening. Babies cried and the mothers either fed them into silence 
or jounced them to sleep; nobody appeared disturbed. That audience 
was inspiringly attentive, and therefore our melodrama went tremen- 
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dously well. We acted up to our level best, exactly as to a New York 
patronage; and the generous mill-hands deserved it. 

During one of our pathetic scenes they paid us the inspiring com- 
pliment of being deathly silent, and we were doing the finest work 
of which we were capable when— 

“ §-s-s-ccrrackk!” Some wretched creature filled up the stove 
with coal, not in one considerate crash, either, but in torturingly polite 
dribbles. We who played through it grew maddened, but the audience 
maintained a restful unawareness. 

“ Good-by, the dreariest word there is!” softly sobbed Serene. 

“Drearish wor’ thiz,” explained the inebriate elaborately and 
kindly to his stoic associate. 

Miss Jinny more than made good her promise of the afternoon, and 
she helped Lonny Baker get a rousing encore for his song and dance. 

But if that audience had not been the gentlest-mannered audience 
in the world, they would have roared with laughter through our sad 
third act; instead they finely ignored all mishaps. 

“ Night has come, and we are far from home,” spoke Serene. 

“Nightsh come!” said the drunkard, surprised unspeakably. 
“ Far ’m home.” 

Here the remembering Melk unconcernedly walked upon the stage, 
derby in place, and knelt before each lamp to turn it down, easing 
each kneel with a good grunt. 

And the blessed gentlefolk in front never so much as smiled! 
Under the encouragement of their perfect, countrified courtesy, we 
recovered from the shock Melk had given us and acted as truly well 
as we knew how. The scene went impressively, so impressively that 
we slowly awakened to a second shock, one almost supernatural; for 
Miss Jinny was accompanying the scene with the very music wedded 
to it in our minds—she was playing Vallerga’s “ Fragment of Italy”! 

From here, from there, in the thrilled audience sobs broke out, 
which sound cheered us splendidly, and we played the thing to a 
really triumphant finish. Coached, Melk turned up the footlights 
from the comparative inconspicuousness of the front of the stage. 
Everything raced properly to a seemly close, and the final curtain fell 
upon a houseful as satisfied as it was kindly. 

By the time that we were out of our make-up and in street attire 
we found that the thrifty Melk had blown out the lamps and returned 
them, leaving us in isolated darkness. From the blackly empty mill 
every soul had gone, even little Miss Jinny. 

Returning to the hotel, we were delighted to find that San was well 
enough to be talked to, so we raided his room, wildly desirous of telling 
him about the clever little girl and of her extraordinary choice of his 
own composition for the very scene to which it spiritually belonged. 
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Glad of company, he lay listening to us in a state of peaceful enter- 
tainment until we reached our climax. At that he sat up suddenly 
in bed and motioned Serene and Delicia to leave the room. 

“For I am going to dress and go out,” he said, his eyes blazing 
strangely. 

“You are not, dear,” Serene said promptly, feeling his wrist and 
brow for presumable fever. He kissed the hand gratefully as it came 
near his lips, but brushed it authoritatively aside. 

“ Never was better,” he said ; and Serene nodded a startled assent. 

“ Sa-an, try not to be a three-ply idiot,” besought Delicia, as angry 
as she was worried. 

“ Among so many, how can I help it?” he parried, swooping 
determinedly for his garments. 

“Humor him, girls, and leave the room,” ordered Trenk, sending 
them away. “J can keep him sanely in bed or know the reason why.” 

But he could not. No one could. There was no dissuading Val- 
lerga, and that maniac got up and dressed and staggered out, to 
wander around a strange town in the middle of the night. Disgusted, 
we sought our slumbers and enforcedly left San to hunt for a relapse 


in his own best way. 
Practically we never saw him again—not to get any good of him, 


that is. 
He was at the depot to see us off next morning, little Miss Jinny 
clinging to his arm, and he was radiant. So was Jinny radiant. From 
all accounts, so was Mrs. Jinny, too; though she was not in evidence. 
For Miss Jinny was Virginia Vallerga, San’s little daughter, of 
whom he had lost trace for years, born in Italy and in whose natal 
honor the “ Fragment” had been written. But San could not talk to 
us very much about it, mostly gripping our hands and shaking them 


over and over. 
To Serene, “ The spring is in blossom again—and things are all 


right—all right for me—at last,” he choked. 
As our train pulled out and we glanced back at the pair who stood 


hand in hand and waved God-speed to us, they certainly looked it. 
While we—oh, well, the longer we live the surer we are—everything 


comes all right—for everybody—some time. 
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stage-coach, travelling southward from the railroad to the 
border. The man turned to the woman and said: 

“Miss Grather, what are you going to do in Ariosa?” 

“T have heard that there is a real Spanish Inn there—one of the 
few left on this side of the River,” she replied. “I mean to take a 
room, read my books, study the mountains, and possibly get a bit lone- 
some. I never have been lucky about finding things to do to help other 
people.” 

“The town is full of men—miners,” said Ellery. 

“ Oh, I am not at all conventional—not at all afraid,” she answered 
readily. “I have always found people to be more or less considerate 
of me—especially men.” 

Ellery looked out of the dust-dimmed window of the stage. The 
mesa was sterile, golden. Far western mountains looked vague as 
spirits in the intense glow of the day. The east was less shot with light 
and the mountains there were realities, huge with silence. Mountains 
were ahead, too; over the border Ariosa was pocketed in them and 
the river hid. Behind was the Trail—towns bound with shining threads 
of steel, men and women bound with laws and fears and habits, 
shadowed by their buildings, bruised by their pavements—all these at 
the end of the Trail. The mere thought of such things now lamed 
the fibres of the woman’s mind. She panted for emancipation. There 
was a breeze of it in the very name. Ariosa. So she had come. 

“ And what are you going to do in Ariosa?” she asked. 

“T’m a gambler.” 

“ Umm—that’s interesting.” 

Ellery saw that she was startled. He believed he understood her. 
She was tired of things that were curtained and roofed and painted. 
She wanted Nature’s men and Nature’s things. If she found them, 
she would falter and turn away, he believed. 
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Ellery pitied her, too. To him there was nothing more pitiful in . 
the round rough world than a woman trying to be natural, and trusting 
men to allow her to be. She had declared that men had been more 
or less considerate of her so far. He said to himself that she did not 
know men, or she would not have said this. ... She might have 
known one man—— 

The gambler looked at her closely. He decided that she had been 
hurt in the east, and that the hurt had not healed. He did not like 
to think of her being hurt again, trying to be natural. . . . She was 
tall, had fine, steady dark eyes, plenteous hair, a sensitive mouth, and 
cheeks that were young. The stage crawled like a tired bee over the 
soundless sand. 

“ Are gamblers honest?” she asked. 

“ Not as a rule.” 

It may have been the swaying of the coach, but her shoulders bent 
toward him as she questioned further: 

“ But you—you are honest? ” 


“Not as a rule,” he replied. 
She did not speak again. The trail sank with the dusk into the® 


valley. Ariosa—a low, sandy, sprawly town; huts of sun-dried brick; 
shacks of unsmoothed, unpainted timbers; mounds of *dobe; a sand- 
strewn street aimless as a vagary. White men with beards and thick 
red throats and tortured eyes; the Spaniard who kept the Inn, a lie 
in his voice, a menace in his look, but foliage upon his veranda! Over 
all, Silence—but a strained, nervous, sick-room Silence. 

“Don’t be lonesome yet,” Ellery said at supper. The Spaniard 
had shown them to a little table apart. “A new place always looks ill 
and alien when you come in the dusk.” 

“ Oh, no,” she answered, “I’m not lonesome.” 

The lamps had not yet been brought. Her words had a forced 
sound. “ Ariosa seems to think of us together,—as related in some 


way,” she added. 
“T’ll explain at once that we are just acquaintances of a day’s 


travel, if you wish.” 
“Don’t mind—I mean, don’t hurry about it, unless you prefer,” 


she hastened to say. 

The words warmed him. Ariosa frightened her, and she relied upon 
him a little. Ellery had long put this sort of thing away. He was 
living his days in the coldest, cruelest way to himself that he knew— 
his life now an expiation for some act which has only a shadowy concern 
here. It is enough that the man had built a monastery about himself, 
and there was wintry austerity in his laws. 

There was something delicious in the woman’s influence now. Her 
presence weakened him; yet Ellery allowed the weakness to encroach a 
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little—permitted the star-stuff to play with him a moment before he 
put it away. To feel that his senses, hard-held so long, were only the 
more splendidly responsive now to all these subtle, poignant, dream- 
wrapt things, was immense, sensational. It was like, only infinitely 
keener than, the first fires of wines racing through the thin-walled 
veins of an ascetic. 

“ Ariosa is not herself to-night,” he said carefully, his voice possibly 
a little dulled with the effort. “A new placer was discovered yesterday, 
after a steady eke of years. It always crazes men a little. The news 
has n’t really got up north yet, or we should n’t have been the only 
passengers in the coach to-day. It appears that I am the first vulture 
to settle down—old luck of mine.” 

She shivered. “Why do you always remind me that you are a 
gambler?” she asked. “Id forget it—if you did n’t keep telling me.” 


Days drew on. Ariosa was utterly abhorrent to her. There was 
not a tithe of her dreams in the dead-souled, gold-poisoned place. Days 
dull with labor; nights restless with evil; human beings vibrating 

~ between stupor and frenzy. The sudden, crazy yield of gold from the 
river had destroyed the first charm of crude men—their poverty. . . . 
Horrible lessons of life were read to her in the days and nights. The 
miners were inflated with the yellow toxin, the simple elements of their 
chivalry smothered. She had felt their eyes follow her; she had heard 
them speak her name. . . . Other women had come. 

She never could have remained but for Ellery, yet it was through 
no word of his that she tarried. She felt something vast and wise and 
unsoilable in the man. He gave no outward show of these great 
values, but she sensed them. They steadied her in the tragic gale of 
things. 

That he was a gambler; by his own word the first of the vultures 
to descend upon the lucky town—this fact by some startling process 
was changed into an illusion; and her conception of a stately sanctuary 
hidden in the man became the prime reality of her days. She had 
moved, bruised and hopeless, in a world that had lost its fineness to 
her—until Ellery came. Certain words of his, lightly, carelessly 
uttered, had rung true as a whisper from the Universal Mind. He had 
been wicked; she felt that she had been wicked, too. She staked all 
now upon his straight strange eyes. Romance had been dead within 
her, but he had rolled away the stone from the tomb. 


Upon the upper balcony of the little Spanish Inn the woman sat 
thinking, listening. She had been with Ellery in the afternoon, many 
afternoons. She was waiting now for a word with him—when he should 
be through for the night across the street. His faro outfit was there 
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in the Old Guard saloon. It was the chief place of the kind in town 
and was crowded as usual. A further stage-load of women, most of 
them from Tucson, had just arrived. Some of them were in the Old 
Guard now. Everybody drank. The sound of voices was like a 
cannibal din on some lost horrid shore. 

Suddenly a whining, maudlin voice was raised. Something in the 
words stilled all others, even as they came home to the woman listening 
across. She knew the words meant her. 

“. . . she lives at the Spaniard’s and is a little more particular— 
that’s all the difference. Hell, yes, she’ll drift over here with the 
other girls before she gets shed o’ Ariosie——” 

Hard and quick out of the silence she heard Ellery’s voice then: 

“ Another word—and I ’ll kill you!” 

“ Hell, she’s waitin’ up for you now—you crooked card-sharp——” 

A gun crashed. The place was drowned in dimness and filled with 
throaty, scurrying sounds—then a new voice roared: 

“Don’t let him get away! He’s murdered Jem Christie—shot 
him through the mouth for——” 

Ellery’s voice broke in again: 

“Be careful what you say next, Link Cupples, or, sheriff or not, 
you ll go out hot on Jem’s trail!” 

There was a moment of utter dark at the Old Guard, and the 
woman across swooned. When there was light and her senses returned, 
she was straining over the balcony, her mind clutched in the hideous 
fear that he had been knifed from behind. It was not so. He stood 
helplessly bound, but calm, in the pack of men, and Link Cupples, the 
sheriff, spoke: 

“No one goes out hot on Jem Christie’s trail but you, Ellery. I 
run the morals of this town, and no faro-dealin’ shark shoots down 
townsmen of mine for expressin’ opinions. You’re about five years 
late in Ariosie for that shootin’ truck. . . . We’ll take him out to the 
Tree, men. We don’t need him, any way, and we did have use for 
pore Jem Christie.” 

To the Tree! Her first business was to fight for his life. The 
valves of her heart opened wide, and her veins bounded with red blood. 
Back into the inn, down the stairway and across the street she sped in 
the dark. . . . There should be no hanging while she was a living, 
conscious woman—but his face in the Old Guard light weakened her! 
They were leading him out of the door—when he saw her! 

“ For God’s sake, go back!” he said roughly. The look of anguish 
was the first emotion that had ever played upon his features for her 
eyes. It was like a face seen in the lightning upon dashing waters. 
His manner changed instantly. “Go back to your room, please,” he 
pleaded. “It’s all right for me, but this is no place for you—to-night ! 
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There was a dispute over the cards. I’m in wrong. I killed a 
man——” 

“T heard the dispute,” she answered. “I can’t go back! These 
men—— My God!—these men surely won’t hang you because you 
defended me! I heard what you said—what that other man said——” 

Ellery spoke brokenly: “I ask you now—for me—to go back——” 

“Let her come along!” said Cupples. “She won’t do no harm. 
She don’t often associate—like this here——” 

The words pulled a cry from her, not from the shame of them, 
but because they made her feel the man who uttered them with some 
terrible psychic force. Link Cupples was a monster of brute metal. 
She was hopeless of touching, reaching him. She felt that the men 
were his—that she could not make them hers against the iron of the 
sheriff. . . . She felt the awful burn of a woman’s laugh from the 
crowd. . . . Another woman—Arizona called her the “ Tiger Lily ”— 
a huge woman with mad eyes, yellow hair, and a painted skin, caught 
her by the shoulder, and peered for an instant into her face. Then 
this creature stopped the crowd and cried to the men: 

“ Say, what kind of an outfit is this? Can’t you see this woman is 
not our kind? Can’t you see that she loves the man? Can’t you see 
that all he did was to try to keep her name clean from such as you, 
Link Cupples—and from our kind of women? . . . Holy Mother, you 
hang a man for that! You ought to hang him if he had n’t killed 
Jem Christie! . . . For the love of God, peel off the beasts you live in 
for one night and see this thing right! . . . I want to say that with 
more men in the world like this gambler there would be less women 
of my kind! I want to say that if I had known a man like that in the 
beginning, there ’d be no Tiger Lily following lucky camps around this 
hell-smitten end of Arizona. . . . Say, I know this Ellery, and I want 
to remark—though he would n’t light a cigarette in the same house 
with me now—I want to say that God loves the woman here, if Ellery 
does, for he’s full-length a man!” 


The dawn rolled up like fire-lit smoke behind the mountains. Miss 
Grather and the gambler stood together on the upper balcony of the 
Spanish Inn. 

“. . . but it was she who saved your life—not me,” the woman 
repeated. 

Ellery shuddered. 

“But don’t you want your life—even if I want you to have it?” 
The words were forced ; her voice a whisper. 

“T was n’t thinking of wanting it or not,” he answered. “I was 
thinking of you—what would be good for you——” 

Her cold fingers fell upon his hand. “Does n’t it look peaceful 
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and friendly over there?” she murmured. “Over there—in old 
Mexico, with the morning upon the mountains? ” 

He turned to her quickly, his eyes suddenly and strangely lit. . . . 
From farther down the street came the loud laugh of a woman— 
ghastly mockery of the new day! They knew the voice—the Tiger 
Lily’s voice. It stopped the words on Ellery’s lips. The woman beside 
him was in tears. 

“Why don’t you speak?” she faltered. “I thought we were like 
two ships, far from travelled-lines, plying a strange, precarious course— 
met after storms—broken by the storms—but I thought we might help 
each other to mend and grow bright again—shaping our course——” 

“You take me on a chance like this?” he demanded intensely. 
“ Who knows what contraband—what black flag I carry?” 

She stepped back from him and questioned slowly: “ Are you free 
to take a woman ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then the chance is mine,” she replied softly. “ My heart seems 
to know you. I believe in you because you are slow—slow to forget 
past years! All the more am I unafraid because I heard what that 
woman said.” 

Ellery called in the Spaniard, and paid him. “ Hold our baggage 
until it is sent for. We are going over into Old Mexico,” he said. 


Rapidly, in the rising day, they walked along the sandy winding 
street, and down the trail through the tinted wilderness to the River. 
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HOPE AND DESPAIR 
BY CLARENCE URMY 


F the sap is in the tree, it is not dead ; 
| If the joy*is in the heart, Love has not fled. 
But, you say, the sap is gone? Then lay it low. 
Of the wood a coffin make for hapless Woe. 


DEDUCTIONS 


One never solved the secret of the rose’s perfume by picking the 
petals apart. 
SomeEtTrMeEs a broken heart means a mended conscience. 
Walter Pulitzer 
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A PLEA FOR LESS COAL 


By George Ethelbert Walsh 


the dusty ashes are removed from the grate, a great cry of 

human discontent arises in the land, and an old protest is 
recorded anew against one of those “necessary evils” of which there 
seems to be no end. Why did nature—so perfect and accommodating 
in most of her beneficent creations—stumble so lamentably in the fuel 
problem? Could she not have invented some product of land or water 
that would yield us light and heat without unlocking all this dust and 
soot and smoke and ashes? Even the old-fashioned wood-pile, with 
its clean, sweet pine logs and hickory sticks, was better than the dirty 
coal-bin, but, as if grudging us this simple solace, nature shortens the 
wood supply, so that we are forced back upon the refuse of the car- 
boniferous period. And now is sounded among us the tocsin reminding 
us that it is our duty to plant trees for the next generation.- If some- 
body had only thought of this earlier, what an amount of clean, spicy 
wood we might burn in place of the black, sooty coal! . 


But, to return to nature’s shortcoming in not providing us with a 
suitable and accommodating fuel: it is a question that must be con- 
sidered in the light of present-day discoveries and transitions. The 
problem is as ancient as the story of Prometheus and his fire stolen 
from heaven, receiving the attention of each succeeding generation, 
but in no two countries is it alike. It may mean the growth and 
extension of peat bogs in Ireland, the general supply of dried bones 
and mummies in Egypt, the probable depth of the coal-seams in 
Europe and America, and the growing of corn-cobs and grain in the 
Western part of our own country. The Eskimo considers the whale 
and seal fisheries, and counts his fuel problem solved if the one blows 
and the other bellows on the ice before his hut. The Indians of 
British Columbia lay up their dried salmon for food and fuel, and 
give no thought to coal or wood. It is recorded by travellers that 
on the coast of Scotland the petrels are turned into lamps and stoves 
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for heating and illuminating purposes, and in the suggestive words of 
one, “They burn well and diffuse around a delightfully appetizing 
odor.” In the Black Forest the pine-cones provide fuel for a large 
population; but the benighted inhabitants of India, Peru, and Asia 
Minor utilize dried offal and manure for heating and lighting purposes. 


We have reached the age of reason now, when old superstitious fears 
can no longer frighten us. Fortified with scientific truths, we do not 
eringe before the manifestations of Nature. We know—crafty old 
dame that she is—that she cannot altogether starve, or freeze, or drown 
us out. Her most violent moods can be rendered ineffective; we 
may suffer a little from them, but they cannot universally kill and 
destroy. Moreover, we know that she is bound to support all the 
population that cares to be born on the globe, and that she has latent 
forces in her that will add tremendously to our comfort and pleasure. 
So we do not look the future in the face with dread, and lament the 
coming of the age when man must starve or freeze to death. People 
who tell us of the probable failure of the coming crops to support the 
teeming millions are answered pertinently: “When the time comes, 
we shall find some new way to increase the food supply.” And those 
who would predict a fuel famine in the near future are answered like- 
wise: “When the coal gives out, we shall not need it any more; we 
shall have other fuel.” 

England had her spasm of fear years ago. The alarm was spread 
broadcast throughout the land that the coal mines would probably be 
exhausted in the near future. Royal commissions were appointed to 
investigate, and they variously estimated the duration of the coal supply 
from two hundred to twelve hundred years. Then what ?—well, every- 
body was congratulating everybody else that they were not born two 
hundred years later. Mother earth is a good place to live on under 
present conditions; but without coal it might be a little too any and 
uncomfortable for our blood. 

But this first fear of a coal famine in England was before the days 
of modern steam manufacturing—before ten thousand steam-engines 
began to consume coal at the rate of millions of tons per annum. The 
sudden expansion of steam-power manufacturing alarmed the people 
once more. ‘The consumption of coal leaped upward at a tremendous 
pace—from 27,000,000 tons in 1816 to over 50,000,000 in 1850, to 
84,000,000 in 1860, to 112,000,000 in 1870, to 147,000,000 in 1880, 
and to 200,000,000 gross tons in 1894. In 1905 the coal mined in 
(ireat Britain reached the enormous total of nearly 240,000,000 tons. 
Once more royal commissions investigated the question, and alarmists 
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proclaimed loudly that the coal famine was approaching. It looked 
very much as if such a state of affairs was coming to pass. People 
looked upon a scuttle of coal with more concern; the black, sooty 
fuel had assumed an importance in their minds never before attained. 
The conclusion of the discussion was finally announced, and people 
turned pale at it: the worst seemed to be at hand. At the same ratio 
of increase in consumption, it was said, the coal would be exhausted in 
a few centuries. Here was a definite limit placed upon the fuel, which 
every living person could grasp; it might not interfere with their 
comfort—for few would live a century—but their descendants would 
receive an inheritance of coal more limited than our inheritance of 
wood. It was not a pleasant outlook for the future of manufacturing 
England. 

True, there were coal seams and mines in other countries—in 
Australia, the United States, South America, Africa, and Russia; but 
these were not England. Besides, many of these countries were forging 
rapidly to the front as users of coal. In order to supply the demand 
for coal in our own country, the output of the mines kept pace with 
that of England. In 1880 it was over 71,000,000 net tons; in 1889 it 
had risen to 141,000,000; in 1893 to over 182,000,000, and in 1905 to 
over 350,000,000. The demand for coal to supply heat and. power 
increased nearly as much in Germany, Belgium, France, Russia, and 
Austria. The consumption presented the unpleasant aspect of enlarg- 


ing rapidly all over the civilized world, while the supply remained 
fixed—a certain definite quantity. 


But why is there less concern and less fear about the coal famine 
to-day than back in the sixties and seventies? England’s coal mines 
have reached a depth of over 3,400 feet already, and the cost of mining 
will increase proportionately as the fuel is taken from lower seams and 
strata. Already the expense of mining has reached a point where it 
pays American shippers to send some of their surplus coal across the 
ocean. In the face of such adverse conditions, the wonder is that we 
hear less fear expressed about the coal famine, especially in manufac- 
turing England, the country that will first feel the pinch. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. It is the difference in the 
teaching of science that has slowly developed among us in the last 
quarter of a century. It is the optimism of science. We have just 
learned to take courage at Nature’s teachings, and to read her aright. 
The spirit of the age is to hope and to expect more—not less. Nature 
provides enough for all, if we can only find it. She may be cunning 
enough to hide it from us for many decades; but, knowing that it is 
here somewhere, every one takes courage and pursues the search. 
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Fuel for light, heat, and power! There will be enough for thou- 
sands of generations yet to come. The coal mines may become 
exhausted, but the fuel will be around us in the form of gas, solar 
heat, or atmospheric changes. The coal epoch is merely preliminary 
to another grander, cleaner, and more comfortable period of utilizing 
Nature’s stored-up forces of heat, power, and light. For coal, after 
all, is merely stored-up energy—the surplus power of the carboniferous 
period, laid down in the bowels of the earth for us to utilize. And 
even as we are making use of these vast deposits, Nature is wisely 
secreting a new power and energy : it may be in the gases of the air or in 
the invisible electricity of the earth and clouds, but it is here some- 
where. When it is finally unlocked we shall have occasion to laugh 
at our fears of a coal-famine. : 

This optimism of science is a superb thing! It gives us courage on 
the very brink of disaster. No one yet knows the truth of the fuel 
problem ; we have only inklings of it; we see flashes of great discoveries 
that may revolutionize the future. But so far we are dependent upon 
the coal mines, and for aught we know it may be centuries before we 
can discard this dirty, clumsy product of the earth for making heat, 
light, and power. There is even the possibility of its being the one 
essential for the comfort of the human race, and our teachings of 
science may be all wrong. But so confident has science made us that 
it would be difficult to convince anybody of it. We have grown too bold 
to let fears of this nature trouble us. We believe in the future tenancy 
of the earth; and, hence, instead of worrying about getting enough 
out of it for the bare necessities of life, we plunge in and demand 
pleasures and luxuries that never before seemed possible. 


It was feared at one time that the rate of coal consumption would 
soon outgrow the rate’of production, and there was talk of curtailing 
the use of coal in many industries. But the inventor proceeded to 
make coal-mining machinery which lessened the labor of extracting the 
raw product from the earth and increased the output tenfold. England 
to-day bases her hope of extending the period of her profitable coal- 
mining upon the invention of machinery that will compensate for the 
added cost of deeper mining. In America coal-mining machinery has 
doubled and tripled the output. A coal-digger cuts and extracts the 
coal from its bed as fast as three or four skilled miners could formerly 
do; it falls automatically upon cars, which swing upward like elevators 
to the light of day, and deposit their contents into chutes. Down the 
sooty mass tumbles to the breakers, where it is pounded and broken into 
sizes suitable for commerce. Thence it slides on to the washery, and 
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comes out at the other end to be dumped on cars. The cars quickly 
cross the country to some river or bay where canal-boats are waiting. 
The transference from the cars to the boats, and from the boats to the 
wholesale and retail dealers’ coal-yards, is performed automatically. 
Even when the coal comes into our homes it is shot down chutes into 
the cellar, and not carried there in buckets and baskets as of old. 

And yet for all this simplifying of labor, this invention of machines 
to reduce the dust and ashes, nobody likes coal, and we all pray for the 
time to come when its use may be abolished. It is not a popular article 
of commerce ; it is a clumsy and dirty fuel, and in this age of invention 
and discovery it seems wofully out of date. It is not new machinery 
to increase the output that we are longing for, but the discovery of 
some new method of obtaining heat and power. 

Over ninety per cent. of the coal that we use goes into smoke and 
ashes, and less than ten per cent. of its energy is utilized—some say 
five per cent. At any rate, we are inclined to agree with the figures 
when we see the smoke rolling up from a factory town, or watch the 
clouds of dust and ashes that sweep from the basement of our own 
houses when the wind is at an unfavorable quarter. Surely, so long as 
we must use coal, something must be done to abate this nuisance. 
Science has been telling us that much of this waste can be avoided, and 
that the smoke and dust can be consumed. The waste problem has 
been attacked seriously and successfully. More perfect combustion has 
been obtained ; improved appliances have been invented for saving and 
transmuting heat into energy; and machinery has been made that 
recuperates and utilizes the so-called exhausted energy. These improve- 
ments alone are worth millions of dollars to the industrial world, and 
they reduce the consumption of coal by many millions of tons through- 
out the world for the performance of a given amount of work. 


But the coal dust, the soot, the ashes, and the stifling smoke still 
remain. In part we have solved the problem by steam-heating and 
electrical plants, which conduct the heat and energy a long distance 
under the streets of our homes and public buildings. The amount of 
the nuisance has been reduced, and its area restricted. Nevertheless, 
for the majority of humanity there is coal still to be used, and there 
are ashes to be taken up, much to the detriment of our tempers and 
of the appearance of our homes. 

All these improvements are encouraging ; they point to an ameliora- 
tion of present fuel nuisances. But we belong to an age that demands 
magical performances. Nobody is satisfied with these attainments. 
The optimism of our science leads us to believe that greater things 
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will soon happen. We are bent upon abandoning the dirty coal for 
some cheaper, cleaner, and more suitable fuel. We believe that Nature 
gave us the coal mines for a temporary use—merely to carry us over 
a period when we were learning to harness the tides and the winds, and 
to unlock the secret of gases. Shall we ever realize that utopian age 
when a silent, secret agent will enter all our houses and yield us power, 
heat, and light by the turning of a knob? Very few doubt it. And 
that agent will not be coal, nor will its power be derived directly or 
indirectly from coal. When it comes, the vast coal mines will become 
as useless and valueless as clay pits—more so, for clay will still be 
made into bricks. 

Our optimism should not carry us too far, however ; we should halt 
and consider facts. The time may be far distant when such expectations 
can be realized. The sources of our power and heat are the same to-day 
as they always were; but we are gradually learning to utilize them. 
Water is still the great primitive power; but we change its form and 
call it electricity. The contraction and expansion of the air were simple 
enough problems to the ancients; but we use power, derived from coal, 
to contract it mightily and call the resultant stored-up energy “com- 
pressed air.” The winds of the heavens have always played an im- 
portant part in the commerce of the world, and so eminent an authority 
as Lord Kelvin predicted that when the coal-fields of England and 
other parts of Europe were exhausted, large wind engines, driving 
electrical generators, would be in general use, storing up energy in 
batteries to be drawn on as needed. We know not what the winds may 
yet yield in the way of power, energy, heat, and light. 


Then there is the great, eternal, widespread solar heat—a power so 
great and general that we cannot measure it. Can this energy be 
collected and distributed at will? Can it be harnessed as we have 
harnessed Niagara, and be made to labor for us like any menial? 
This leads us to the consideration of the gases of the air and earth and 
water—tremendous powers for good or evil, temporarily imprisoned in 
forms that are rendered harmless and ineffective. Once loosen them, 
and they become our friends or enemies. 

It is commonly said that animal power for work and locomotion 
has had its day, and that the horse is soon doomed to disappear, except 
for pleasure. May we not with equal cogency predict that coal has 
also nearly had its day as a fuel, and that it will soon disappear from 
our mechanical and industrial life, leaving our homes brighter, cleaner, 
and more cheerful, and our cities purer and healthier, by the absence 
of our present vitiated and gas-befouled atmosphere? 


FOR THE SAKE OF THE KID 


A BEGGAR STORY 
By Theodore Waters 


be it said, is the true capital of Beggardom. A mere Bowery 

saloon in appearance, its big back room is nevertheless the ren- 
dezvous for the professional beggars who operate in and around New 
York. In spite of its character, however, Chi Tom’s usually preserves 
an unruffied surface. Occasionally, when some yeggmen come in after 
a successful raid on country post offices, it becomes the people of 
McGuckin’s to make merry at their expense, but as a rule the aspect 
of the place is placid, and a stranger might think it an ordinary Bowery 
resort where denizens of the neighborhood gathered for an evening 
drink. On this night, however, a certain air of expectancy had so 
plainly fallen upon the place that I remarked it to my friend, the 
begging-letter writer. 

“Oh,” said the Scratcher, as he was known to the confraternity. 
“Don’t you know about it? Sol Sparrow finishes his bit on the Island 
to-day, and we’re lookin’ for him any minute. Sol’s the fellow that 
got boozed one day and walks into one of them swell Fifth Avenue 
houses where the door was left open. He walked up-stairs and fell 
asleep in the best bed in the house. The woman of the house walked 
in and found him among the laces, and they gave him a month in the 
work-house for it. You might have seen it in the papers.” 

At our table sat a young girl beggar, a well-known yeggman, and 
an elderly woman whose regular occupation was to sit crouched over a 
tuneless organ on street corners, all of whom laughed immoderately at 
the state of the Sparrow’s feelings when he came to realize how he had 
fallen asleep in a place which he might have robbed with impunity. 

“We'll give him the laugh good when he comes in,” continued 
the Scratcher. “But the fact is, there might be a little business in 
it, too. The Sparrow must have made a find in a place like that, and 
you can’t tell who he ll need to help him work it.” 

“Tt was sure enough wash-day around there next mornin’,” laughed 
the girl on the opposite side of the table. “Can’t you just see the 
Sparrow’s black head nestlin’ down among the pillows, and the lady of 
Vou. LXXXIII.—28 358 
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the house lookin’ him over and cryin’, ‘Goodness me, who’s this?’ 
And then Solly openin’ his eyes and chirpin’, ‘ It’s me, the poor little 
Sparrow.’ And then her takin’ it on the run fer a front. window and 
sereechin’ fer the cops to come and pinch ’im. And then he gets a 
month for it. Is n’t it enough to make you turn honest? ” 

It was evident that the potential value of the Sparrow’s find was 
being discussed at other tables, for when he walked in, some half-hour 
later, the hum of voices in the place ceased and he was greeted more 
or less effusively from a dozen tables at once. 

“ Hello, Sparrow! Come and have a drink.” “ Say, old pal, howd 
you like your nap?” “Say, Solly, did you make a find?” Etc., ete. 

The Sparrow was a bullet-headed denizen of the under world, 
long past middle age, whose propensity for strong drink had kept 
him from rising in his profession. And this is not meant to convey a 
paradox, for there are professionals on the Bowery who take the busi- 
ness of imposing on the public as seriously as any schemer with a 
suite of offices—men who make more out of the human nature game 
than they could make out of a trade, and who are in it solely for that 
reason. Hence their gibes had an effect upon the Sparrow such as 
would never have been felt by him outside of that particular resort. 
He paused midway in the room, and, gazing around resentfully, 
exclaimed : 

“But I tell you I wasn’t soused. I wasn’t even asleep. If you 
want to believe what the newspapers say, why, that’s up to you. But 
there never was a minute when I did n’t know what I was doin’.” 

A voiceless sigh of appreciative interest breathed over the assem- 
blage. The spirit of raillery immediately passed out of the room, 
expressions of admiration for the Sparrow’s implied cleverness could 
be heard on all sides, and a dozen invitations to have a drink were 
hurled at him from various tables. But the Sparrow waved them all 
aside peremptorily. 

“That ’s all right. That’s all right,” he said. “But I want to 
see Scratchie. Anybody seen Scratchie? Oh, there he is.” And he 
walked over to our table and sat down. 

“The bunch is all right,” said the Sparrow, when a waiter had 
been told what he would most like to drink after a month’s thirst. 
“The bunch is all right, but this is a little business which you and me 
can look after better than any of the others.” 

“Sure thing, Sparrow. I knew there was something doin’,” re- 
sponded the Scratcher, lying easily, as was his habit. “I said, ‘ The 
Sparrow would never let himself fall so easily unless he had made a 
find, did n’t I, Mame?” 

“T made a find all right. But say, first of all—has anybody seen 
my kid since I was sent over? ” 
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He referred to his motherless little daughter, who was left without 
a protector when he was sent to prison. We at the table shook our 
heads negatively. 

“TI thought she might ’a’ been inquirin’ for me. I went over 
to Allen Street, where I had a room, before I came around here, but 
there was nothing in it. Nobody ‘round knew anything about her. 
God! if anybody did anything to that kid, 1’d—I’d——-_I wonder if 
the Gerrys took her! They ’ll hand her back if they did, or-——” 

“ How did you happen on the place?” interrupted the Scratcher, 
who was not at all interested in children. The Sparrow responded 
immediately. 

“Tt was this way,” the Sparrow replied. “My old woman died a 
few days before I was sent over, and I was feelin’ bum, because the old 
woman was all to the good. Take it from me, she was the best ever. 
Sure we had our run-ins, but that was mostly my fault, and maybe 
if I had let the booze alone she would n’t have—would n’t have——” 

He faltered a moment. Scratchie made an impatient movement 
with his feet, and the Sparrow resumed: 

“T was up against it hard, see?—and if it hadn’t been for a 
young gal from the Settlement House the old woman would n’t have 
had no medicine, and I would n’t ’a’ had nothin’ to bury her with. 
After the funeral I walked by me lonesome, and pretty soon I was 
drillin’ up the avenue, not thinkin’ where I was goin’, and when I 
come to meself it’s night, and I was wonderin’ if the Kid had any 
dinner. I made up me mind to throw a fit and maybe collect a few 
from the crowd, when all of a sudden a swell guy walks up the steps 
of the very house where I’m startin’ to throw me fit, and leaves the 
door open a little behind him. 

“Well, it looked pretty good to me. There’s nothin’ like takin’ a 
chance, so in I goes after him. It was a swell place all right, but just 
as I got inside I heard some one comin’ up the basement stairs, so 
there’s nothing for me but the next floor. I went up faster than a 
second-story worker could climb a porch. At the head of the stairs 
was a room with a big brass bed in it, and I was lookin’ it over when 
of a sudden I heard somebody talkin’. I goes to the other door of 
the room and listens a bit, and it’s then that I made me find.” 

The Sparrow stopped talking and slowly drained his glass. We 
looked at him expectantly, all except the Scratcher, who in an elab- 
orate attempt to appear unconcerned flicked the ashes of a half-burnt 
cigarette into a cuspidor, meanwhile winking surreptitiously at the 
girl beggar. She, taking her cue from the wink, asked calmly enough: 

“ And what were they talking about, Sparrow?” 

And the Sparrow, ignoring the girl, just as calmly replied: 

“Scratchie, what do you figure it would be worth to hold your 
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tongue about a guy that’s goin’ to do a rich young girl out of her for- 
tune that’s been left to him to take care of for her?” 

“It depends on the size of the fortune, and how near right you ’ve 
got him,” answered the Scratcher. “ But look here, Sparrow. Where 
do I get off?” 

“That ’s the point—where?” answered the Sparrow. 

“ Looks like halves to me,” mused Scratchie. “ You can’t appear 
in it, because you ’ve been caught with the goods in the house already, 
and, besides, you could n’t write the proper kind of letters. Looks like 
halves.” 

“Halves it is,” answered the Sparrow. “Well, I’m a-listenin’ 
there at the door. There’s two guys talkin’. One of them lived in 
the house, and the other was the fellow that left the front door open 
behind him. From what I made out, the one that lives in the house 
is the guardeen of a girl, and the other wants to marry her. The 
guardeen don’t want it nohow, but the other tells him how he’s found 
out that he’s gone and spent a lot of her cash on himself, and if he 
don’t let him marry her, he ’ll tell her all about it. 

“The guardeen calls him some swell names that I don’t know a 
meanin’ of except that they is curses, and they don’t come to no agree- 
ment until he springs a little joker on the guardeen by tellin’ him that 
the girl’s dead stuck on a young feller down-town, and if she marries 
him, why, the guardeen will get found out anyhow. That fetched 
him. The guardeen agreed to help the other feller marry the girl, 
and when she ’s married they ’re to divide the money between them.” 

“ What ’s the girl’s name?” asked the Scratcher sententiously. 

“T don’t know,” answered the Sparrow. “ And that’s where you 
come in. You see, just then I heard some one comin’ along the hall 
to the other door, and rather than take a chance on makin’ a get- 
away I hopped into the bed and makes out I’m a drunk hobo. It 
was the guardeen’s wife or housekeeper or somethin’, and the holler 
she made was a peach. The fellers in the other room drug me out of 
the bed and turns on the burglar alarm, and a cop come and fanned 
me with his night-stick, and over I goes to the Island.” 

The Scratcher got out a piece of paper and began to make notes for 
the forthcoming blackmailing letters. 

“ What was the name of the guardian?” he asked. 

The Sparrow fished a grimy newspaper clipping from his pocket. 

“Here it is in the paper, and a picture of me with whiskers on. 
What do you think of that, and me mug in the Gallery since the days 
of Byrnes! Here it is—Twombley Carter, 1891 Fifth Avenue.” 

“ Aw, say!” exclaimed the girl. “I know all about that guy. 
Why, dere’s been a whole lot in the papers about him and his niece. 
He gave it out that she was going to marry one feller, and she says 
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she ain’t, cause she is goin’ to marry another. Sure thing. I was 
doin’ a little bit up in the House of Good Shepherd, and she was 
one of the swell visitors. She was readin’ to us out of a book one day 
when in walks a reporter and asks for her picture to put in the paper. 
‘Why?’ says she. ‘’Cause you’re goin’ to marry Mr.’—I forgit the 
’ name he said. ‘I am not,’ she says, right in front of us all. ‘ But 
your uncle, Mr. Carter, told me you were.’ ‘Never mind what my 
uncle said,’ she says. ‘I’m not.’ And the next day it all come out 
in the papers how she and her uncle has a quarrel on account of it.” 

“Well have to move quick or there won’t be any money left for 
us,” said the Scratcher. “ What is the niece’s name, Mame? ” 

“ Let ’s see, it 

“Hey there, Sparrow,” interrupted the bartender, thrusting his 
head in through the door that opened from the outer barroom. 
“Here ’s your kid lookin’ for you. There he is, kid, over there.” 

A little girl ran through the crowd towards our table. The Spar- 
row was on his feet in an instant. 

“Kiddie! Kiddie!” he cried. 

“Daddy! Daddy!” she responded, and flung herself sobbing 
into his arms. He sat down and bent tenderly over her, while the 
pent-up yearning of a month’s separation gave vent against his shoul- 
der. It was not in the Sparrow to cry, but the equivalent in sup- 
pressed emotion was much harder to bear. The people at the tables 
round-about paid not the slightest attention. Not that there were no 
appreciative souls among them, but those who are adepts in the por- 
trayal of fictitious emotion are apt also to be connoisseurs of the real 
thing and to accord it the respect that is its due. 

“Oh, Daddy! Daddy!” sobbed the child. “Where have you 
been all the time? Where did you go after Momsey died?” 

It would have been a hard question to answer under any circum- 
stances, and in the present situation the Sparrow was utterly unequal 
to it. He looked from one to another of us helplessly. And then the 
girl, she of the streets, reached over and, catching the child by the 
hand, said gently: 

“ Kiddie, don’t you know that when mother died she had to go 
long way off? And Daddy—well, Daddy had to see that—that she 
got there safely.” 

In the situation, grotesque, and perhaps not very convincing to 
the child, still it gave the Sparrow time to recover the balance of his 
self-control. 

“ And where have you been, Kiddie?” he asked. “Why, you’ve 
got on a new dress. Who gave you that?” 

“Miss Willard.” 

“Willard!” He turned to us. “ B’ Jee, there’s a woman for you. 
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Comes around and gives you medicines when you’re sick, and buries 
you when you ’re dead, and not a d——d word about savin’ your soul, 
‘cept when the old woman was dyin’ and then what she said ’d make 
you cry. 

“Where did you go after the funeral, Kiddie?” he resumed 
presently. 

“You went away, Daddy,” responded the child plaintively, “and 
you did n’t come back, and I waited and waited, and it got dark, and 
I was afraid because Momsey was n’t there. And then I went to sleep, 
and I thought I heard Momsey calling me like she used to, and I got 
up and ran over to the bed, but she wasn’t there. And then I went 
down and sat on the front step until a policeman came and told me to 
go in the house. But I was afraid to go up-stairs, and I waited inside 
the front door till daytime came again.” 

The Sparrow turned to us with a muttered curse. 

“ And me all the time begging the sergeant to send some word to 
her,” he said. “Oh, it’d ’a’ gone quick enough if I’d ’a’ had the 
coin to pay for it.” 

The child resumed: 

“And then Miss Willard came, and we got something to eat, and 
we waited all day for you, but you didn’t come, and in the night 
time Miss Willard took me over to the Settlement House. I’ve been 
there all the time, and Miss Willard came every day, and we had lots 
to eat, but oh, I did n’t like it there, and I cried ’most all the time, 
because I wanted you, Daddy—and—Momsey.” 

The Sparrow hugged his child to him the while he tried to com- 
fort her, but to us his expression was despairing. 

“And oh, Daddy, I got tired waiting for you, and I couldn’t 
wait any longer, and to-night after supper I sneaked out the front 
door and ran away to find you.” 

“ How did you know I would be here? ” asked the father. 

“*Cause one time when Momsey and I tried to find you, you was 
here.” 

“ Well, never mind, Kiddie. Daddy won’t make you find him here 
any—— Hello, what do you want?” 

The latter to a tall and rather well-set-up young fellow who had 
stopped at our table. But the young man, instead of replying directly 
to the Sparrow, said pleasantly to the child: 

“Hello, youngster! So you got tired of the Settlement House, 
eh?” 

“Oh!” growled the Sparrow. “You from the Settlement, huh?” 

“ No, not exactly,” said the other. “I came in the interest of Miss 
Willard. She received word that her young protégée had left the Set- 
tlement House, so we started out to find her, and traced her here.” 
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“Oh!” said the Sparrow. “That’s different. Any friend of 
Miss Willard is a friend of mine. Sit down and have a drink with ys.” 

“No, thank you,” returned the young man. “ You see, Miss Wil- 
lard is waiting in her motor outside. But—the youngster? ” 

“ That’s all right,” said the Sparrow. “I’m her father.” 

“Oh!” The young man considered a moment. “In that case 
we will leave her to you. Good evening.” And he started towards 
the door. But the Sparrow checked him. 

“Do you think”—he asked—“do you think that Miss Willard 
would mind if I stepped out and told her how I think she’s ace high, 
for the way she’s looked after the kid?” 

“Well,” began the young man diplomatically, “I think she would 
more than appreciate having it—don’t you see—in the form of a let- 
ter. You might address her in care of her uncle, Mr. Twombley 
Carter, 1891 Fifth Avenue, and——” 

“ What? 

The child slipped out of the Sparrow’s arms as he stood up. 

“Does yer mean to say that Miss Willard is Twombley Carter’s 
niece? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And he’s her guardeen? ” 

“Until she is of age. But I do not see what connection——” 

“ And are you the young feller that she wants to marry instead of 
the guy that her uncle——” 

“That is not a matter I care to discuss here. Good evening,” in- 
terrupted the young man shortly, and, turning on his heel, he walked 
out. 

The Sparrow dropped into a chair. 

“Well, I’ll be d——d!” he said. 

“ You was right all right, Sparrow,” said the girl beggar. “That’s 
her feller. I’ve seen him call for her at the House of Good Shep. 
But that uncle of hers will never let him marry her.” 

‘“Oh, won’t he?” answered the Sparrow, the light of strife in his 
eye. “Won’t he? Well, we’ll see whether he won’t or not.” 

“ What do you mean?” asked the Scratcher uneasily. 

“What do I mean? I mean that the plant don’t go through, 
that’s what I mean. Any cash that we’d get from that uncle would 
come out of the girl’s fortune, see? Do you think I’d do it after 
what she done for the kid? And—and—the old woman?” 

He looked challengingly at us all. 

“ And as for that uncle of hers, I want you to write him a letter, 
Scratchie, and you tell him that if he tries to get in the road of that 
young feller that was just in, the tramp what was found in his wife’s 
bed will tend to him.” 
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The Scratcher was a much disgusted man. Such a beautiful chance 
to make money thrown aside, and all for the sake of gratitude. It was 


the limit. 
“H’m, Sparrow,” he sneered. “The next think we know, you’ll 


_be turning honest and going to work.” 
The Sparrow stood up and took his little girl by the hand. 
“Well,” he said, “the youngster’s got to be brought up to this 
life or I’ve got to go over to hers. And”—he looked the Scratcher 
squarely in the eye-—“if you had one of your own—what the h—l 


would you do? Come, Kiddie.” 
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THE FILIPINO SCOUT 
(A Squad-Room Ballad) 
BY ALFRED DAMON RUNYON 


(Chased him ’round the rice-fields till my nerves had gone to 
wreck), 
His shirt-tail flappin’ freely an’ his panties rather thin ; 
Meek an’ lowly critter with his shoes hung ’round his neck. 


| KNEW him up in North Luzon, when he was mustered in 


But now he’s me brother in arms, 
A-wearin’ the same uniform ; 
But, barrin’ the clothes an’ barrin’ the gun, 
He’s the very same feller I kept on the run; 
An’ I wonder where he would be at— 
Not doubtin’ his courage, at that; 
He might be all right if it came to a fight— 
Still, I wonder where he would be at! 


1 ’ve seen him move to action ’gainst his people, d’ ye mind 
(Now, I’m no roastin’ critic, an’ speak for myself alone) ; 

He fought ’em pretty handy—with the white men clost behind— 
But I’m a bit suspicious o’ the guy who fights his own! 


An’ now he’s me brother in arms, 
A-wearin’ the same uniform ; 
But I figger he’s fightin’ his own family ; 
Why would n’t he turn an’ go peltin’ at me, 
Like he useter do out in the sun, 
When his commonest gait was a run? 
I’m curious to know, if it came to a show, 
Which way he’d be aimin’ his gun! 
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I’ve known him since he saw the States ; his chest expansion wide 
(His photos o’ the white girls wot he writes to every boat— 

Your sister or your sweetheart—wore agin his greasy hide), 
His swagger an’ his pidgin talk, an’ collars ’round his throat. 


Oh, yes, he’s me brother in arms, 
A-wearin’ the same uniform ; 

But, barrin’ the clothes an’ barrin’ the gun, 
He’s the very same feller I kept on the run; 
Who sniped me by day an’ by night; 
Who never stood once for a fight ; 
I’m curious to know if it came to a show 
Just where to expect him to light! 


BY THOMAS L. MASSON 


REES grow on mountain-sides, in remote country districts, and 
in some residential quarters. They furnish shade, Presidential 
timber, and, when sliced thin, delicious breakfast foods. 

Trees are useful for cutting down, and furnish occupation for the 
otherwise unemployed. In the form of railroad ties, they furnish a 
basis for bond issues and for stock market panics. 

Trees may be oak, beech, chestnut, or elm, but they are always 
popular. They make excellent fire, especially when made into some 
novels. 

Trees are brown and green, but when made into paper are generally 
yellow. This is when they bark loudest. 

Trees were at one time used for hanging purposes. Now we use 
Investigating Committees, thus showing the advance in civilization. 

Among Rock-a-bye babies the tree-top is a favorite. Later on the 
Christmas tree is in vogue. At the club, the only tree used is the 
hat-tree. 

American consider themselves superior to all trees. That is why 
they cut them so. 
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BEING NICE 
By Dorothea Deakin 


Author of ‘* The Road to Gretna Green,’’ ‘* Georgie,’’ etc. 


Tavish sat on one side of the French window, and I sat at 

the other. It was open to the chill October night air, and I 
know MacTavish was thinking of his rheumatism. We were tired of 
our stamps for the moment, and both waiting for Hebe, and presently 
we heard soft hurried steps on the path outside and a panting little 
creature stepped into the lamplight, a lovely thing to look at with her 
wicked black eyes and her wheedling smile. , 

“ See here,” said Uncle MacTavish, clearing his throat nervously. 
“ What are ye doing oot in the damp withoot yer plaidie the noo?” 

Hebe laughed and said she’d been seeing Him to the gate, and 
had her Uncle MacTavish ever been young himself? For if he had 
she knew very well he would n’t have been such a lunatic as to think 
of huddling himself up in shawls first, and only engaged a month too! 

“ Child,” I said sternly, “ you forget yourself.” 

She smiled. “Not I,” said she shamelessly. “It’s other people 
I forget. You’ve often told me so.” 

“ Lassie,” said MacTavish solemnly, “dinna mock the gray hairs 
of yer mother’s brither. D’ ye ken I’ve brocht ye an inveetation to a 
gran’ ball, an’ Mrs. McCrosty’s to call for ye an’ take chairge of ye, 
an’ yer going like a gude sonsie lassie to please yer poor auld Uncle 
MacTavish.” 

“Oh, am I?” said Hebe. Then she told us firmly and at once 
that she certainly was n’t going anywhere with Mrs. McCrosty, if she 
could help it, and we were please not to call her “sonsie,” for it only 
meant big and lumpy—and what ball ? 

“Tt’s the Caledonian Hibernian Bachelors’ Ball,” said I, “in the 
Caledonian Hotel. Your Uncle’s chief, Mr. Alexander Whaup, is on the 
committee, and a great many of your uncle’s business friends—impor- 
tant business friends—will be there. Mr. Whaup particularly asked 
that you should be invited. The invitation came by to-night’s post.” 

Hebe opened the envelope gingerly, and examined its gold sham- 


rock and thistle crest with obvious distrust. 
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“ They “ll give us haggises and black Scotch bun for supper,” said 
she. “J know. And potatoes in their jackets, and bagpipes to dance 
to. Father, do you think you ought to have encouraged Uncle to let 
them invite me? I shan’t know any one there, and I shall be bored 
to death. I don’t think you ought to ask me to go to a business dance 
either. And I shan’t be able to do exactly as I like if Mrs. McCrosty 
chaperons me. Humphrey can’t come, because he’ll be in Paris——” 

“There’s a vara weel-conducted young man fra Gleska will be 
there,” said MacTavish shortly, “called MacKinnon, an’ Mrs. Mc- 
Crosty will introduce ye releegiously to all the desairable pairtners.” 

“Oh, Uncle,” said Hebe dolefully, “ you do make it sound so hope- 
lessly unattractive. You don’t really want me to go and make a sacri- 
fice of myself on the altar of your sordid business relations, do you?” 

“She ’ll do any bit thing to please her auld Uncle,” said Mac- 
Tavish complacently, winking at me. 

“ Hebe,” said I persuasively, drawing her to the arm of my chair, 
“you shall have a new frock—a golden frock—and a crown of little 
gold stars to wear in your ebony hair, and I promise that you shall 
stand alone as queen of all that Caledonian Hibernian crowd; you 
shall take the shine out of every Kirsty or Bridget they can bring to 
compete with you. You shall reflect infinite glory on your Uncle Mac- 
Tavish and also on me, and you shall flatter and cajole and please old 
Alexander Whaup till he does n’t know whether he’s standing on his 
sandy-gray head or his patent-leather heels.” 

“Tf I’m bored,” said Hebe in her spoilt way, “I shall snub every- 
body, and do more harm than you and Uncle can possibly dream of. 
You know what I’m like, Father, when I’m not pleased.” 

“T do indeed,” said I with feeling. “But you’ve wanted that 
crown of stars for nearly a year, dearest; haven’t you? And we’re 
responsible for you, your Uncle MacTavish and I, and we want you to 
do us credit. You will be as nice as you know how to everybody, 
just to show what you can do when you’re put to it, won’t you?” 

“ As nice as I know how?” Hebe asked thoughtfully. “ Not really? 
You can be too nice sometimes, you know.” 

“ Oh, no, you can’t,” said I, cheerfully unconscious of the meaning 
her black eyes held, as she asked the question. “ Don’t snub any one, 
dear.” 

“ Not any one, Father? ” 

“Na, na,” said MacTavish heartily. “Set yer mind on pleasing, 
lassie, an’ keep a smart grip o’ that pert little tongue.” 

Hebe studied us with thoughtful eyes. “I see,” said she. “Am I 
to understand, then, that you are trying to put me on my mettle, you 
and Father? You give me a free hand?” 

I knew her so well that her words aroused a vague uneasiness in my 
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breast, and I said hurriedly that we wanted her to be the sweet, modest 
little creature she really was, and do us both credit for the way we had 
brought her up. And Hebe kissed us each gravely, somewhere about 
our ears, as was her habit, and she said she only lived to please us, 
and were n’t we tired of our old stamps, and did we mind if she went 
to bed? We always minded when she went away, but it was eleven 
o’clock and time she was gone. 

“ Aweel,” said MacTavish as he rose to go, “it only wants a little 
management, d’ ye ken. The bairn’s as docile as a bit lamb if she’s 
taken the richt way. Man, ye’ve a deal to lairn;” and when I said 
“yes, we both had,” he merely grunted, “ H’m, h’m,” in his expressive 
Gaelic way and took his leave. He lived just down the road. 

We waited up for her together the night of the ball, and it was 
nearly three before she appeared, a golden vision crowned with stars. 
The pupils of her dark eyes were dilated like a cat’s with excitement, 
her dusky cheek glowed. She slipped her cloak off and crouched down 
on the corner of the hearth-rug, looking from one to the other with a 
mysterious little smile. 

“ Aweel,” said MacTavish jocularly, “an’ had ye any pairtners, 


lassie? ” 


Hebe’s smile deepened. 

“ Yes,” she said, “a few. I filled my programme three deep.” 

“Three what?” I cried. 

“Three deep,” she explained smoothly. “ You see, I didn’t like 
to refuse any one, after what you and Uncle had said about being nice, 
and every man in the room asked me to dance, so what could I do? It 
was a little awkward when they came to claim me, three at a time, but 
I managed it by explaining that it was entirely by Uncle MacTavish’s 
wish, and did they mind tossing up for it?” 

“Lassie!” MacTavish sat up. 

“They did n’t mind,” said Hebe. “J was as nice as I could be to 
make up for it, and when it was a case of sitting out I could sit out 
with all three. Such jolly little parties we had. Afterwards I buried 
my programme in a pot of palms, and trusted to Providence.” 

“ What on earth do you mean?” 

“T took the first that came, of course,” said she softly. “Some 
of them were amused, some of them only thought I was mad, and a 
good many were offended. But I took care to sit out with the huffy 
ones afterwards, and in the end I managed somehow that every one 
was pleased with me. I was thinking al] the time how you and 
Uncle had asked me to be nice, Father, and so I was nice—tremen- 
dously nice. I never snubbed any one, or contradicted any one, the 
whole evening.” 


She looked like a little golden witch as she crouched there swaying 
to and fro, 
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“Mr. MacKinnon liked me,” said she softly, “and so did young 
Mr. Whaup. ‘Tremendously. And there was a Mr. O’Toole, who was 
sweet to me in his charming Irish way. He’s a regular broth of a 
boy. He said so, and he ought to know. He’s got the Irish way with 
him, but somehow you can’t feel as sure of him as you can of the others. 
He could coax anything out of you. Cork he comes from—but you ’Il 
see him when he calls. They ’re all coming to call.” 

“But, Hebe,” I began in much agitation, “I hope these young 
men all know about your engagement to——” 

Hebe interrupted me with a little giggling laugh. 

“It was awfully hard on the Irish,” she said, “ because they were 
mostly Roman Catholics, and the catering had unfortunately been left 
in the hands of the hotel people, and they never thought of it being a 
Friday, and there was nothing for the poor Irishmen to eat. Not even 
an oyster patty or a shrimp sandwich; all beef and ham and potted 
meat and things like that. And every one was frightfully hungry, so 
that when the Irishmen made a wild rush for the supper tables directly 
the clock struck twelve you can guess—well, with my own ears I heard 
one boy murmur in a low despairing tone, ‘I knew those dam Protes- 
tants would eat all the ham sandwiches!’ ” 

“Hebe!” I cried in horror. “ What a word from those lips! ” 

“Tt turned out afterwards,” she pursued hastily, “ that he had had 
no dinner before he came, and he’d been subsisting up to that on trifle 
and lemon sponge. You can’t wonder that his feelings got too much 
for him, can you? There’s something extraordinarily demoralizing 
about lemon sponge.” 

“Child,” said her Uncle MacTavish solemnly, “explain yourself 
more fully about the young man MacKinnon and Sandy Whaup.” 

“You know,” said Hebe, ignoring his question completely, “I did 
wish once or twice I had n’t promised not to snub any one. There was 
a man, one of the stewards in a shamrock and thistle badge, called 
McGrath, who would make people dance the lancers, when they preferred 
to sit out, and you know, Father, it is embarrassing when you are 
talking distantly, to a perfect stranger, to have a festive creature 
suddenly rush up and say: ‘ See here, Sullivan, stop that tale of love 
and do your duty;’ or ‘Stop flattering the gurrl now, and come and 
be introduced to Miss McGillicuddy Reeks.’ I was embarrassed at first, 
but I remembered your wishes, and Uncle’s, and just smiled.” 

I said something forcible about those wishes under my breath. Mac- 
Tavish and I ought to have known better. I was extraordinarily 
anxious to hear the truth about—— 

“The really awkward part,” Hebe murmured in musing tones, 
“is about the three young men who are coming to have strictly private 
interviews with you and Uncle to-morrow morning.” 
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“What!” cried I, starting to my feet. 

“Hech!” cried MacTavish, starting to his. 

Hebe crouched there, smiling darkly. 

“T was afraid you wouldn’t quite like it,’ said she demurely. 
“ But short of the very plainest speaking and brutally hurting ‘their 
feelings, what could I do? It would have been simply cruel to tell 
them about Humphrey, and you did n’t want me to be cruel, I knew. 
You remember what you told me about being nice? ” 

“Hebe!” I cried wildly. “You said they were coming to see 
you-—” 

“Oh, no,” said Hebe simply. “'To-morrow—I mean to-day’s 
Saturday.” 

“ Saturday ? ” 

“My cookery class,” she explained smoothly, “and I ought to be 
in bed now, if I’m to get up at nine. Mr. MacKinnon’s coming at 
twelve, Mr. Whaup at eleven, Mr. O’Toole at one, but it’s possible 
that he wasn’t serious. I dare say there’ll only be the two. I ex- 
plained to them that they must interview you and Uncle as my joint 
guardians, and that you were both responsible for me.” 

“ Responseeble!” MacTavish ruffled his gray hair wildly. 

“You wanted me to be as nice as I knew how,” said Hebe softly, 
as she kissed the top of my head. “ You see now, Uncle MacTavish, 
how your lightest words fall and blossom in my heart. Ill order 
chickens before I go, in case you think of asking them all to stay for 
lunch. Young Mr. Whaup is awfully interested in stamps. I told 
him about Uncle’s Ruritanian set, and he said he’d drop in and have 
a look at it. He knows that Uncle always comes to lunch on Saturday 
to talk stamps with you. He’s got a black English he thought you 
might like to swap something for. Good-night.” 

She disappeared. 

MacTavish took his album under his arm and laconically bade me 
good-night. 

“Come in early,” I said uneasily, as I helped him into his coat. 

MacTavish said, “ H’m, h’m,” and then I told him that I insisted 
upon it. 

Hebe ran singing down to breakfast as fresh as a bird, as bright- 
eyed as the morning, in spite of her late hours, and she said as she 
flew off to catch her train with her cookery notes under her arm that 
she might perhaps be persuaded to stay to lunch with His mother if 
she were asked, for she was lonely while He was away, and indeed who 
would n’t be? Hebe was very much in love with her Humphrey. 
There was no doubt about that, yet how she could reconcile her last 
night’s behavior with: 

At eleven o’clock, as I was carefully arranging my peerless page 
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of Gromboolian perforateds, without the slightest warning Martha Jane 

opened the door and announced Mr. MacKinnon, tall, fair, flushed, 
and extremely nervous. I received him with cordial politeness, I hope, 
for we do a good deal of business with the Glaswegian house which 
employs him. I waited uneasily for what he had to say. It seemed 
to be very difficult to him to make a beginning. 

“Mr. Carlourie,” said he, gripping the arms of his chair as firmly 
as if he had been at the dentist’s, “I had the pleasure of meeting your 
daughter last night at the Caledonian Ball.” 

“It was Hibernian, too,” said I conversationally. “Yes, she 
mentioned the fact.” 

Poor lad, he was getting purple in the face. 

“Tt may seem strange to you,” he pursued, “that a man should 
make up his mind so quickly in these practical modern times——~” 

“The man who knows at once what he wants,” said I, unwisely 
trying to be agreeable, “ very often gets it in the end.” 

His eyes lit up. 

“ Then I may hope? ” 

“Hope!” I brought down my chair with a crash and stared at 
him. I had forgotten my fears. 

Young MacKinnon leaned forward and made a plunge. I rather 
liked him for the total absence of prudence and forethought in his 
behavior. 

“ Look here,” said he, “I have to go back to Glasgow by the mid- 
night express to-morrow. I love your daughter. I can’t help it being 
so sudden, but when—oh, hang it all, a man knows when he meets his 
fate, and if I wait a year it won’t make any difference to my feelings.” 

“Tt ’s very un-Scotch,” said I thoughtfully. 

MacKinnon flushed. 

“ Will you allow me to come and see your daughter, with a view 
to 9 

“Have you spoken to her?” I asked slowly. “What does she 
say?” 

He smiled a little—not fatuously, but quite cheerfully. 

“T don’t want to seem conceited,” he said; “ but I rather think it 
will be all right there. She referred me to you, in fact, last night. 
She—well, she was awfully nice to me last night. And I saw when she 
took her glove off that she was n’t engaged, because she wore no ring.” 

“Oh!” said I quickly. “She wore no ring?” 

He looked surprised. 

“ Look here,” said I kindly, rising and giving him my hand, with a 
few emphatic words under my breath to Hebe’s present address. “I 
like the look of you, my boy. Come and dine with us to-night at 
seven, and I ll take care that you have an interview with Hebe alone 
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afterwards. This is an affair which must be settled between you two, 
and I as an outsider cannot be responsible. You shall have a decided 
reply to-night. Will that do?” 

With a radiant face he took his leave, and only just in time, too, 
for young Alexander Whaup was shown in as soon as MacKinnon had 
shaken our dust from his shoes, and once more I said warmly exactly 
what I thought of Hebe under my breath. “Oh, she shall pay for 
this, the little hussy,” I said to myself. “She shall certainly pay. 
She has got us into a pretty tangle, and she shall unravel it herself 
to-night. She little knows what lies in store for her.” 

Now, I have a great respect for young MacKinnon’s firm, and both 
MacTavish and I find them valuable business friends and allies—im- 
portant assets, in fact—but Sandy Whaup’s father is our chief, and we 
certainly could n’t afford to offend him. I knew that his son had always 
admired Hebe. I had wanted her to accept him instead of Humphrey 
Dell, and her choice—only a month old, by the way, and not yei 
officially announced—had been a great blow to MacTavish and me. 

He was a lean, cadaverous youth, but not at all nervous. I suppose 
his father’s money gave him the assurance young MacKinnon had 
lacked. He knew he was a “ warm man” and an eligible suitor, and 
he at once, without beating about the bush, asked me to consent to the 
engagement. 

“ Have you spoken to Hebe? ” I asked. 

He smiled fatuously, and said he was quite sure that that was all 
right. 
“To tell the truth,” said he, “I was never absolutely certain until 
last night. There was young Dell, you see. But I saw last night that 
he was quite out of the running. The fact is—well—there can be no 
mistake about Miss Hebe’s attitude to me after last night. She was 
charmingly encouraging—if I may venture to say so.” 

“ Minx! ” said I, under my breath. 

“T beg your pardon ”—he looked surprised. 

“ Drinks?” I explained shamelessly. “I was thinking of ringing 
for whiskey and soda.” 

“T don’t mind if I do,” said young Sandy Whaup, with evident 
relief. So he did want a little help, with all his assurance. 

“My boy,” said I gravely, “I should be very pleased to see my 
daughter happily married to your father’s son, but this is not a matter 
for parents to settle. You must speak to Hebe yourself. Drop in 
to-morrow morning after church and ask her yourself. Ill see that 
she is in. You think she does return your affection? ” 

“ Well, what do you think? ” Mr. Whaup inquired facetiously in his 
pleasant commercial way. 

I kept what Z thought to myself, and Hebe should shake in her 
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pretty shoes, I promised her, when I did give utterance to those heartfelt 
sentiments. 

Directly he left me, I rushed across to the study and found Mac- 
Tavish agitatedly pacing to and fro, with his stamps fluttering about 
the floor in the draught from a window he had obviously thrown 
incautiously open in a breathless longing for air and light. 

“ Man,” cried he, “ the lassie ’s surely demented ! ” 

“She wants whipping,” I growled, “and feeding on bread and 
water for a month.” 

MacTavish mopped his brow. 

“'There’s a vara nice laddie from Cork been here the noo. ‘The 
girl showed him in here because you were engaged.” 

“T know,” said I grimly. “I told her to.” 

“ He asked me if I had the pleasure of being Miss Carlourie’s joint 
guardian, and I said that I shared that grave responseebeelity with 
you. He then remarked that posseebly it might seem a little premature 
to speak after one evening’s acquaintance, and that he’d met my niece 
at the Hibernian ball the night before and that she had given him 
permeession to call upon us. I pointed out that it was also the Cale- 
donian ball, but no matter.” 

“ Well? ” said I wearily. 

“Man,” said MacTavish, “ yon’s an awful lassie. She led him on 
something shamefu’. He’s an open-hearted laddie, and he concealed 
nothing. He asked her if she was angry with him for speaking so soon, 
and she only said: ‘I can’t be angry with you to-night, Mr. O’Toole.’ ” 

“Good Lord, MacTavish!” said I warmly. 

“ Aye!” said MacTavish grimly. “ Ye’ve only yersel’ to thank for 
this. ‘ Are ye going to be cruel to me?’ the young man O”Toole asked 
her. Daft young fule! ‘Na, na,’ said she. ‘I’m going to be as nice 
to you as I posseebly can.’ And what d’ ye think of that from yer 
dochter, man, and she promised to young Dell a month and more.” 

“ MacTavish,” said I slowly, “the child has been playing a trick 
on us. This is all her revenge because we sent her to that ball with 
Mrs. McCrosty, and told her to be nice. She’s laughing in her sleeve 
at us now. She’s landed us in a nice position, but she’ll repent before 
I’ve done with her. What did you say to the Irishman? ” 

MacTavish shuffled his big boots wearily and looked away. 

“ Aweel,” said he, “I’m takkin’ no responsibeelity in the laddie’s 
private affairs. I just told the young man O’Toole that I wished 
him success in his suit, and that perhaps he’d better drop in to-morrow 
afternoon about four and talk to the lassie himself. He went off vara 
weel pleased. Sunday afternoon,—I shall be having a bit siesta in 
ma own hoose, and you’ll be takkin’ yer forty winks as usual on the 


library couch, I’m thinkin’. Let the lassie reap what she’s sowed.” 
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I sighed with relief. 

“ Yes,” said I; “she must tell them all the truth. There’s Mac- 
Kinnon this evening, and young Whaup to-morrow after church, and 
O’Toole in the afternoon. It won’t be pleasant for her to have to con- 
fess the disgraceful game she has been playing and tell them about 
her engagement to Humphrey, but it will teach her a lesson. It’s quite 
time some one was firm with Hebe, MacTavish.” 

“'H’m, h’m,” said MacTavish, and he stooped with a grunt to pick 
up a priceless water-marked Patagonian out of the fender. 

And there the conversation ended, and I must confess that I was 
full of triumph, and very pleased that we had both for once had the 
courage to be so firm with her. 

Alas for the plans of mice and men! It was at half past six that 
the parlor-maid appeared with the telegram. MacTavish had gone 
home to dress for dinner, and I was quite alone. 

I tore it out of its pink envelope apprehensively. Ah, well might 
I fear the worst. 

It was from Hebe, of course. 


Humphrey unexpectedly returned from Paris, and I am staying 
till Monday with Mrs. Dell. So happy. Best love. 
HEBE 


A LITTLE SONG 
BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


OSES are but for a day, 
Amaranths endure forever; 
Joys there be that fade away, 
Dreams that perish never; 
But, whate’er the future’s holding,— 
Crown of all, all else enfolding,— 
Love lives on! 


Well they know, who with content 
Hear his oft-repeated story, 
How to earthly glooms are lent 
Reflexes of glory! 
Rapture’s first and final giver, 
Star of Charon’s rayless river,— 
Love lives on! 


KISS MONEY 
By Bolton Hall 


ss HAT will you give me for these?” he asked, holding the 
grapes over her head. “I’ll give you a kiss,” she said. 
He laughed, lifted the child in his arms, received her 
kiss, and gave her the grapes. 

“T wish that everything could be bought that way,” I thought, 
and out of pure idleness followed him. 

He went to a flower-shop, and I saw him talking to the girl—she 
was showing him the plants, and presently he leaned over a rose-bush 
and kissed her. She blushed, perhaps because I was by, and gave him 
some flowers—maybe in exchange for the kiss that he gave her. So I 
stayed in the door, to see what she would do with the kiss. 

A weary-eyed woman entered and bought some roses. “ My only 
friends,” she murmured, as she drank in their perfume. The girl 
leaned over and kissed her pale cheek. Tears stood in the woman’s 
eyes. 

Then I followed the woman as she hurried along the darkened 
streets. On a corner stood a young girl who glanced at the passing 
men. The roses caught her eye. “How beautiful!” she said. The 
woman drew out the largest rose, kissed it, and gave it to the girl. I 
waited to see what happened. 

The girl trembled as she smelled the rose, then, turning, hastened 
down an alley. “She kissed it first,” she murmured. 

She entered a poor room, and a sick woman’s face brightened. “I 
was afraid you were not coming,” she said. 

“See what I have brought you. A lady gave it to me, and she 
kissed it first.” The sick woman smiled; the girl kissed her. The 
perfume of the rose filled the room. Was it only the perfume of the 
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THE NERVE OF JOE 
By D. C. Lawless 


of the Acme Wagon Works, as he entered the office from 
the factory, “that cussed Joe’s the limit!” 

“Why, what’s the matter now?” asked the bookkeeper, placing 
his foot on the checker that had dropped to the floor when his colleagues 
secreted the board. 

“ Matter!” exclaimed the Manager, coming inside the railing and 
drawing out his morning cigar. “That miserable hairpin ’s up to his 
old capers again. I’ve had all kinds and conditions of men working 
under me in all kinds of jobs, but for unadulterated nerve and pure 
shiftlessness that fellow heads the pay-roll. I’ve been over to that 
paint-shop every day this week, and do you suppose I ever found him 
there? Found him nothing! I suppose he’s over to that Avenue 
Emporium playing poker. I’ve had that fellow on my hands for twenty 
years and can’t get rid of him. Been on the point of firing him a hun- 
dred times, but always some hard-luck story saved him—or I thought 
of his poor little slip of a wife taking in washing to support the family.” 

The Manager blew out a cloud of smoke and reflected for a moment 
on the checkered past of the culprit. But the demands of the present 
were urgent. 

“No!” he exclaimed. “He’s got to go now! . . . Daily! 
Daily! Where’s Daily? . . . No, there’s a limit to charity. 
Work ’s slack this winter, and there’s no excuse for keeping him at all. 
There ‘ll be plenty of time before spring to paint the few orders we 
have on hand. Anyhow, it’s no charity to his wife. She never sees 
a cent of his money. It’s all dumped into that confounded Emporium. 
Oh, Daily! Come here!” 

The foreman appeared from another room. 

“Look here, Daily,” demanded his superior, “how does it come 
Joe’s not working?” 

“ Who—the painter?” 

“ Yes.” 

“He was working this morning when I went into the shop.” 

“Well, I’ve been in that shop every day this week, and I never 
found him there, Now, there’s got to be a stop to this. You go 
372 
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over and tell him he’s out of a job this day and date. I guess that ’ll 
settle him.” The speaker thumped the desk to let it be known that 
that order was officially signed, sealed, and irrevocable. 

As Daily left with these instructions, the Manager picked up the 
thread of his denunciation, speaking to no one in particular, as if 
justifying himself to himself for the severity of his decree. 

“That ’s the only just course,” he said emphatically. “I can’t 
keep any loafers around this factory. I can’t impose on the liberty 
the directors allow me. The concern would go to smash. It would 
be a rich find if they learned that I kept a dead one on the pay-roll. 
They ’re complaining of the heavy expense for the few orders. I 
know Joe’s the best painter in town, but he don’t paint five cents’ 
worth a day now. The booze spoils the best of them. And it’s worse 
when the cards and ponies get a hold. They ’ve made a plain thief of 
him. When I first brought Joe to the factory he stole the paint and 
varnish. And he was so slick about it that he thought he ’d never get 
caught and carried it off right under my nose. ”T was the merest acci- 
dent that I tumbled. One night, some time after I noticed the increase 
in the varnish bills, I was standing at the door watching the men file 
out. Along comes Joe with his dinner pail. I thought he carried it 
rather gingerly for an empty can. ‘Did n’t you eat any dinner, Joe?’ 
said I, joking. ‘No,’ says he, coloring up; ‘I’ve had a touch o’ 
stomach trouble to-day and could n’t eat anything.’ With that he 
hurried past me. Now, Joe never dodged me or colored up when I 
spoke to him unless he had a guilty conscience. It flashed across my 
mind instantly—the secret of the varnish bills—and I reached forward 
for the pail. ‘No, Joe,’ I said; ‘neither could I. Varnish would n’t 
make a very palatable diet for a delicate stomach.’ With that I pulled 
the lid off the pail and found it nearly filled to the brim with our best 
grade of varnish. Would n’t that jar you? 

“But that didn’t cure him. After I got the drop on him on the 
varnish deal, he commenced to steal paint-brushes and cash them in. 
When he came in one day to get an order for a dozen new brushes, I 
said: ‘What’s the matter with the last dozen, Joe? Weren’t they 
any good?’ ‘ Yes,’ says he; ‘but they’re all worn out.’ ‘ All worn 
out!’ said I. ‘ What are you painting—stone sidewalks or iron boilers? 
Those brushes ought to last twice as long. This don’t look good to me. 
You ’ve got to show me. You bring in the handles of that last dozen 
before I give you an order for any more.’ 

“ Well, that flopped Joe. We had every brush in the factory marked 
and numbered, and he could n’t substitute any old handles for the last 
dozen, so he must have brought them back tothe shop. At any rate, I 
did n’t hear any more about brushes till the natural life of these had 
expired, and then he brought in the handles for proof to get more. 
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“But stealing the stock is mild alongside the other trouble that 
fellow has caused me. He’s had me stand good for his gas bills when 
the company threatened to shut off the gas, and then flunk so’s I had 
to pay them in the end. I’ve gone on his bail when he was arrested 
for shooting up a saloon. His wife has threatened him with divorce 
half a dozen times, and I ’ve had to smooth things over. He’s got his 
name in the papers time and again, and I’ve been called up by the 
reporters and bothered to death. He’s neglected his dues in the 
Painters’ Union and got expelled, and the factory got in bad with the 
Union till I paid his dues and had him reinstated. He’s caused me 
more trouble than any one I ever knew, and I’ve done almost as much 
for him as I have for my own family. But I tell you there’s an end 
to it now. The more you do for a fellow like that, the worse he treats 
you. He’s got to go. He’s nothing but a booze-fighter, a gambler, 
andabum! We have n’t got any room for that kind. He’s got to go!” 

The Manager rose in disgust and prepared to leave the office. 

“Mind you,” he said as a parting injunction; “if he comes in here 
to see me, you tell him it’s no use. What Daily says is final.” 

After the door had been closed a reasonable time, the chief clerk 
and the timekeeper swung their chairs around to face each other, and 
drew out a large drawer between them, revealing the outlay of the 
interrupted game. 

“Looks pretty blue for Joe,” said the bookkeeper, picking up the 
checker from the floor. “ Where does this belong?” 

“Here. Put it here,” directed the chief clerk. “I don’t think 
any one was ever in worse than Joe. He’s been working his game to 
the limit. I think it’s all off.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I’ve seen ’em in tighter boxes in this factory 
than that and they hold on to their jobs yet,” objected Dick. 

“Yes, it’s hard for the boss to fire anybody,” the bookkeeper 
agreed. “ He’s got a big heart. When it comes to a show-down, he’ll 
give any one a chance. He’s a prince, and it would break him up 
to see any one turned out in the cold. He likes Joe pretty well any 
way in spite of his tricks.” 

“T think I see Joe’s finish,” insisted the chief clerk. “It’s Joe’s 
move, and if he don’t take it, I have a picture of the Manager cleaning 
out that paint-shop in one jump. . . . Jump again. 

There ’s Joe’s finish,” he concluded, taking a triple jump and sewing 
up Dick in a pocket. 

Somewhat crestfallen at his defeat, Dick sought distant relief in a 
wager. “Ill bet the cigars for the office that Joe wins out,” said he, 
while his opponent arranged the checkers for another game. 

“Taken!” answered the chief clerk. “The Manager ’ll wind his 
clock just Jike Ill wind yours now. Come, your move first.” 
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“Pshaw!” said Dick, as he led off; “Joe’s the only man in the 
factory who ain’t afraid of the Manager. Old friendship counts, too, 
and Joe hasn’t had his say any way. Did you notice the Manager 
did n’t undertake the job himself, but sent Daily to fire him?” 

The discussion was interrupted by the entrance of the foreman. He 
leaned his elbows on the railing and smiled dryly. 

“Guess the Manager’ll have to get out an injunction to restrain 
Joe from working,” he announced. 

“How’s that, Daily?” chorused the office force. 

“Why, I told him my instructions and he said: ‘ Oh, never mind. 
I’ll see the Manager,’ and got busy. He says there’s too much work 
to do now and it would n’t do for him to quit. Those wagons have got 
to be painted, and he would n’t trust any one else with the job. There 
is n’t another painter in town could do it right, and he don’t want to 
see any cheap work going out of this factory. Looks to me like a case 
for the Manager to handle. I know how he hates the job.” 

“ Guess Joe’s got a life-lease on that shop all right,” remarked the 
bookkeeper. 

“ Make that bet two to one,” declared Dick. 

“Taken again!” assented the chief clerk. 

“ Easy, fellows,” whispered the bookkeeper, reaching out with his 
foot and closing the drawer with the checker-board as the Manager re- 
entered, puffing a cigar, no trace of his recent disgust on his counte- 
nance. The sight of Daily recalled his troubles. 

“ Well, did you fire him?” he inquired. 

“Tried to,” said the foreman ; “ but he refuses to quit.” 

“ Refuses to quit!” The Manager’s eyes glistened. 

- ©Yes. He says he’ll see you,” and Daily reported Joe’s words 
in full. 

“Does he own the factory?” demanded the Manager, his brow 
clouding. “ Well, we’ll see! Too much work, hey! Well, it’ll take 
me just about two minutes’ work to dispose of him. Ill show him 
who ’s running this factory!” 

The Manager started for the paint-shop with iron decision pounded 
out in every step that reverberated through the office. 

“Want to double the stakes again?” asked the chief clerk 
tauntingly. 

“Double em up!” retorted the timekeeper. 


The next morning, when the chief clerk arrived at the office, he 
found the Manager sitting within the railing. The anticipation of a 
painful scene was written on his features. 

“Good morning,” he said shortly, and relapsed-into silence behind 
the morning paper. If he had anything on his mind that might have 
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relieved the curiosity of the chief clerk, he kept his counsel. But he 
was not at ease. He took quick, short little puffs at his cigar, and 
tapped his foot nervously on the floor. His mood dominated the office, 
and nothing was heard save the scratching of pens and the rustling of 
the newspaper. But every man in the office was conjecturing Joe’s fate. 
As far as their knowledge went, it still hung in the balance. In 
imagination they inhaled the delicious aroma of ten-cent cigars, but 
the identity of the purchaser was still to be settled. 

Finally, after patience had been nearly exhausted, the chief threw 
down the paper and rose from his chair. 

“ Well, what do you think of that fellow?” he said, as if introducing 
a new subject to the busy minds of his assistants. 

“ Who?” asked the bookkeeper casually. 

“That dratted painter. I went over to bounce him yesterday, | 
and luckily found him—he was just returning for his coat to go to. 
dinner. ‘What are you doing here?’ I asked. ‘ Working,’ says he. 
‘Working!’ said I. ‘I thought you were fired?’ ‘What for?’ he 
asked. ‘ Because I can never find you here,’ I told him. ‘I’ve been 
in this shop a hundred times and never found you.’ ‘Oh,’ says he; 
‘I’m working. Whenever you see my coat hanging on that hook, 
you ’ll know I’m working.’ That made me hot. ‘Well, you take 
your coat and get out of here and stay out,’ says I; ‘and don’t ever 
let me find you here again, or I’ll have you arrested for trespassing. 
You can call at the office for your time this afternoon, and after that- 
I don’t want to see any more of you.’ 

“T left him and started for the office. When I got half way, I 
looked back and saw him going out with his coat. Then I went back 
to lock the shop. But I remembered that I failed to get his key from 
him ; so I got a padlock and fastened the door tight. 

“ After dinner I came back and stopped at the shop to see if every- 
thing was all right. What do you think that fool did? I could have 
him sent up for breaking into the premises. The door was wide open. 
I found that the staple had been pried out of the door-post. I went in, 
and there hung his coat on that hook as nice as you please. If that 
is n’t the nerviest piece of business I ever heard of! But no sign of 
him except that coat. He said that meant he was working. He was 
working all right—working me. But I made up my mind to settle him 
this time. I went in and sat down to wait for him to come back, 
Well, I waited and waited, but no Joe came. I got up and looked 
over the shop, and went out and looked all around outside. Nothin 
doing. I decided he was over at the Emporium, and went in to wai 
another spell. I determined to wait if I had to stay until he cam 
for his coat to go home. But that got tiresome after a while, and 
gave up. But don’t you think I didn’t fix him. I fixed him all 
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right. I’m waiting now for him to come in for his pay. You can 
figure out what ’s coming to him, Dick. He’ll be in here pretty soon 
when he gets tired and sees it’s no joke. I know he ought n’t to get 
a cent, but we “ll pay him for hanging his coat up.” 

“ How ’d you get him this time? ” asked the bookkeeper. 

“TI got him all right. I threw his coat out and closed the shop 
tight this time. I got a handful of spikes and nailed that door so tight 
that nobody can open it again without tearing it down. I put thirteen 
spikes in that door. I guess that ’Il hold him for sure this time. . 
Got that time ready, Dick? Come on, we’ll go over and see if he’s 
around there. Maybe he’s afraid to come in here now that he sees 
I mean business.” 

“Maybe he won’t come back at all,” suggested the bookkeeper. 
“He’s got his coat now, and I don’t think he’d have the nerve to ask 
for any time.” 

“Nerve!” exclaimed the Manager. “He’s got nerve enough to 
sue for it if we refuse to pay him for the time his coat served. He’ll 
be sneaking around all right. You could n’t drag him away from the 
place with a pair of Missouri mules as long as he had an excuse for 
staying. Come on, Dick; we’ll go over and have him receipt for 
his pay.” 

The timekeeper followed the Manager out of the office for the paint- 
shop. Dick felt there was something in the air, and enjoyed the antici- 
pation of a dramatic scene with his employer as the chief actor. 

When they reached the paint-shop the sight that met their eyes 
almost stunned the Manager. 

“ Well, Ill be hanged! ” he gasped. 

The door was wide open. There was no trace of the spikes except 
the holes they lately filled. Their extraction had been effected without 
injury to the door. If he had not seen the holes in the door and the 
door-post, Dick would have been inclined to suspect that the Manager’s 
story was the rehearsal of a dream. 

The latter gazed in silence at the door for a long period. 

“ Well, what do you think of that!” he repeated several times. 

Finally he entered on tiptoe, as if some spirits haunting the room 
were at the bottom of these doings. 

On the hook on the wall hung Joe’s coat. The sight of the garment 
revived the ire of the Manager. 

“T’ll get him this time!” he exclaimed. “Sit down. We’ll 


wait until he comes for that coat.” 
He seated himself on a chair and, taking a newspaper from his 
pocket, buried his face behind it. 
Left to his own resources, Dick placed a board on the top of a paint 
eask and sat down. But he was nervous. Though he awaited with 
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keen interest the outcome of the adventure, he did not relish the pros- 
pect of silence, and also feared that his companion might do Joe some 
bodily harm. He had never seen him lose his temper, but neither had 
he ever seen so great a provocation. 

As the morning wore away, Dick squirmed and wiggled in his seat. 
His companion’s bearing invited no remarks, and he was forced to 
turn elsewhere for entertainment. He counted the paint-cans on the 
shelves, and examined the colors that streaked down their sides until 
he was color blind. Then he counted the spokes in the wheels of the 
wagon on the floor. Then he wondered how many times the Manager 
must have read that paper through, and whether he was reading the 
advertisements. Perhaps he was scanning the “ want column” for a 
new painter. 

Finally a gay whistling was heard out in the factory. It came 
nearer. Then light footsteps approached. They came nearer. Joe 
entered the shop. . 

Dick was breathless with interest, and only looked at the Manager. 
The latter didn’t make a motion or a sound. His face was buried 
behind the paper. Joe looked at both of them, hesitated, and then 
walked towards the wall where his coat hung. It was dinner time. 

“ Good morning,” he said easily, addressing each of them in turn. 

No reply came from behind the paper, and Dick made no response. 

“We better be getting these wagons in shape pretty soon,” began 
Joe, drawing on his coat. “Well need some more of that green box 
paint, and some red for the reaches. Youll want to ship them in 
March, won’t you?” 

The Manager’s fingers tightened on the paper, and Dick trembled. 

“Say, what do you think? Daily’s trying to lock me out,” con- 
tinued Joe, assuming an offended tone. “ He said it was your instruc- 
tions. But I knew better. I had explained to you. He could n’t 
scare me with that bluff. I knew you would n’t do that without coming 
to me first.” 

The Manager heard this complaint in silence. His paper did not 
even rustle. Joe went on. 

“No, I knew you would n’t do that to Joe, who’s stuck to you 
through thick and thin. I was here painting wagons before Daily 
ever saw this factory. What’s Daily got a grudge against me for, any 
way? What does he know about running this shop? He’d get the 
place in bad with the Unions, he would. I knew you would n’t stand 
for it, but I did n’t want to be running to you with my troubles. Knew 
you had enough without mine. I can take care of myself with Daily, 
all right. 

“ Just think, he nailed the door shut with spikes to keep me out. 
That was an outrage. But I didn’t want to bother you. I just got 
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the tools and pulled them out, same as I pulled the staple out when 
he put that padlock on the door. Think of locking Joe out—locking 
out a man who’s supporting a wife and family. Where ’d he get an- 
other painter like Joe? Who could paint the wagons like Joe? Why, 
men would n’t know them on the market. They would n’t look like 
Acme wagons. You could n’t sell ’em at all. I painted the first decent- 
looking wagon that went out of this shop—that was when you took 
a-hold and showed them how to hire men that could work. I put coats 
on those wagons that made the farmers’ eyes glisten like morning dew 
on the crops. Daily must have some friend he wants to get my job. 
But he’d better keep his nose out of this shop and leave it to you if 
you want to fire me—fire Joe after he’s been with you for twenty 
years and stuck by you through thick and thin.” 

Joe paused to allow his words to sink into the Manager’s mind. 
The latter still remained barricaded in silence behind his paper. 

Joe went over towards him and spoke in an entreating tone. 

“ Say, we can’t do much till we get that paint—and Id like to get 
off this afternoon—my mother-in-law ’s visiting my wife, and I’d like 
to take the ladies out.” 

The Manager received this entreaty with the silence of a sphinx. 
Joe turned to the timekeeper. 

“Well, you tell Daily, Dick, that I won’t be here this afternoon. 
And tell him to keep out of the shop while I’m gone.” 

With that Joe turned on his heel and walked out. 

The stillness of death, except for the sound of Joe’s retreating foot- 
steps, hung over the shop. When that had died out in the distance, 
the Manager lowered his paper. He looked at the timekeeper inscruta- 
bly. Dick sat dumb. 

“Well, what do you know about that!” exclaimed the Manager 
hopelessly. Then he rose from his chair and walked out of the shop 
with slow, meditative steps. 

When he had left the factory Dick hastened over to the office to 
claim his wager. 


OF LAUGHTER 
BY MARY BYERLEY 


IGHT laughs the water leaping down the hill, 
|" Light laughs the world at every other’s ill; 
Hearing their laughter, mirthless laughs old Fate, 
Leaning his arms upon Life’s window-sill. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


» 


GET RID OF YOUR ILLUSIONS 
Tow have been many strange and wondrous prayers offered 


up from this world; and a quite noticeable proportion of them 

have been inspired less by a desire to commune with some 
higher Power, than from a sneaking fondness for giving that Power 
advice. But the prayer so often heard, “Spare me my illusions!” is 
the most conceited, the most monstrous of all. 

For it means, if it means anything, that the person so praying 
believes that he can evolve a better world from his own inner conscious- 
ness than the world he sees around him. He believes himself a better 
Workman than the Power in which he ostensibly puts his trust. He 
is announcing not merely that a lie stoutly held is as good as the truth, 
but that he has a private assortment of yarns which are better than 
any truth whatsoever. And that, I take it, is a rather sizable conceit 
for any mortal man to hold. It reminds one of that preacher who, 
according to a sarcastic parishioner, was almost afraid to go to sleep 
and leave the world alone with God. 

What basis is there for this manner of thinking? None, save man’s 
lazy dislike of the trouble of reconstructing his scheme of things. 
There never yet was an illusion but hid from view some truth a 
thousandfold more beautiful and poetic than any vain imaginings. 
The fairy tales of the Younger World are petty and obscene compared 
to the fairy tales of science; and the jealously held illusions of more 
recent date are little better than the more ancient ones. Kepler’s 
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notion, for instance, that there was an angel assigned to each planet to 
keep the thing in place—like a boy guiding a toy boat down a gutter— 
how puny and cheap a thing that seems compared to the unfathomed 
majesty of gravitation! Or take that other dictum, gravely launched 
at the earlier geologists, that Providence had made shells and fossils 
in the forms of animal life, and scattered them through the rocks, for 
the express purpose of confounding human understanding, and bringing 
the speculations of the wise to naught. Compare that silly and blas- 
phemous yarn with the sweeping procession of life revealed by geology, 
and say for yourself which is the more poetic. 

Nor are illusions about our fellow men a whit better than any other 
misconcepts. You may fancy that a given great man is an angel white, 
and be shocked to find him a very human gray. But if you look into his 
life with a little care, you will find a deal more goodness there than 
you ever put into your imagined ideal; and even the subdued coloring 
may be an added virtue in a world whose eyesight is so likely to suffer 
from glare. 

So, don’t be afraid to part with your illusions. Don’t get the notion 
that without your muddled mistakes and misjudgments, the world 
would be barren of poetry and charm. Don’t announce that you 
“will” believe this, that, or the other, no matter what the evidence. 
It shows a mighty large conceit, and ‘an absurdly small sense of values. 


It is equivalent to saying that the stuff your dreams are made of is 

better and finer than the enduring material which has stood the wear 

and tear of unnumbered ages, and from which everything you see— 

yourself included—has been slowly shaped. The only beautiful and 

poetic thing in the world, and assuredly the only lasting thing, is truth. 
L. Knapp 


THE COMIC SUPPLEMENT 


T is Sunday morning, the day of peace and rest. The blatant, 
| bulky newspapers are unfolded. The children pounce upon the 
colored “comic” supplements. They spread them out upon the 
floor, and soon their innocent laughter resounds through the rooms. 
The parents beam upon them; it is a sort of new “ children’s hour,” 
though it be not Longfellow’s. The parents turn to their own sections 
of the paper. They feast upon Macbethean banquets of the world’s 
assorted horrors. The little ones are engrossed in the mishaps of 
Happy Hooligan or Alphonse and Gaston or in the demoniacal ingenuity 
of the Katzenjammer Kids. 
Yet while the minds of the adults have been dwelling upon the 
murder, dishonesty, unhappiness, and vice so entertainingly supplied 
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by the papers, the impressionable minds of the children have been 
saturated with a debauchery of fancy, a harmful travesty of Life and 
Truth as baneful in its effect as the black news of reality. They have 
been feeding upon a hypnotic moral poison—the clownish crudities of 
the supplement. But how few parents seem to realize the insidious 
effect of these coarse and malignant horrors perpetrated as jokes upon 
their tender children ! 

It has been said that in America every story or play ends with a 
marriage, while the European novel or drama usually begins with one. 
So it appears that in America all serial jokes must end in some one 
being maltreated, blown to pieces, or battered to a jelly. These silly 
and pointless creations sink to lower and more fatuous extremes of 
absurdity week by week. The climax is unvarying and always disas- 
trous—some wretched human being or animal torn to shreds or whirled 
about like a rag. The older folk are always the victims of the younger ; 
they are always blind, deaf, and dumb imbeciles, the youngsters always 
marvels of resource and invention, with a sense of the ludicrous tremen- 
dously developed. 

Years ago a hue and cry was raised against the evil influence of a 
book called “ Peck’s Bad Boy.” It was wretched stuff, and soon for- 
gotten. Very young children were unable to read it, so its power for 
tutoring them into disrespect or rebellion against their elders was insig- 
nificant. But the wide-reaching evil influence of these cheap and crude 
pictorial representations of cruelty, cunning, trickery, and brutality 

.is momentous and immediate. It is, in fact, a national peril, and 
students of juvenile crime can no longer ignore its influence upon the 
receptive infant mind. It is a well-known biological and psychological 
law that the mimetic tendency of children is particularly strong in the 
domain of the reprehensible. To laugh at the discomfiture of an elder 
person to whom affection is owing, to seek revenge by underhanded 
means, to betray guileless and trusting confidence, to be selfish, untruth- 
ful, brutal, and crafty, these are the qualities of the heroes of the comic 
supplements. 

Were a person to enter a household and induce the young people 
to indulge in malicious practical jokes, he would soon be shown the 
door by the irate master of the house. Yet every Sunday morning such 
a visitor is received by the parents, nay, even welcomed, for it “ amuses 
the children.” 

Proper pictorial amusement is easily and cheaply obtainable. The 
child should never be permitted to be merely amused. That which in- 
duces his laugh should also impart a lesson, however mild or subtle. 
The comic supplement is not comic, it is inéipiently criminal. It 
appeals to one of the basest traits in human nature—joy at another’s 
misfortune. It wrecks the conceptions of right and wrong in the 
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unformed minds of the young. ‘You parents who say these things 
“amuse” your children, can you afford the price you will hereafter 
pay for this indulgence? Pause and ponder. 

HERMAN SCHEFFAUER 


IS PRESENT-DAY FICTION QUITE EPHEMERAL? 


N optimist cannot sympathize with those critics who see no endur- 

A ing qualities in our present-era fiction. Light and ephemeral 

in large part it truly is, but some of it is maintaining a place in 

public interest nated well, and a little of it will doubtless live long 
into the future. 

To discern enduring qualities in the best fiction of the last two 
decades it is not necessary to compare it favorably with the so-called 
“ standard ” fiction of the middle nineteenth century and earlier: The 
writer of to-day (not taking into account the spinner of diverting yarns) 
attempts a task different from that essayed by Eliot, Hawthorne, Thack- 
eray, and their compeers. Instead of the large canvas, crowded with the 
complex figures which, with their background, go to depict a whole 
epoch, he chooses the smaller canvas, and with minute fidelity paints 
in the details of some phase of modern life, which was as terra incognita 
to writers of the preceding era. Pictures of the times, not comprehen- 
sive and profound studies of human nature, are our present typical 
product. 

Now, there is a patent reason for this choice of canvas, and the 
reason is not that “there were giants in the earth in those days.” In 
mind-power, in sympathy, in cultivation, in analytical faculties, in 
minute knowledge, in style, our best writers quite equal and even sur- 
pass the fictionists of any other era—though in scope of theme and in 
breadth of treatment the “standard ” authors are still unapproached. 
No, the choice of canvas and the breadth of treatment are not essen- 
tially questions of personal bigness: the real reason lies in the author’s 
environment. 

Our modern life is still in the crucible—its fixed form is not yet. 
For this reason, and because our present-day unrest and haste breed 
their familiars in the author’s spirit, no great inspiration for a universal 
novel is presently possible. Our modern life as a whole is so seethingly 
inchoate that no one even dares attempt to crystallize the zeit geist. The 
truth is there are many spirits of the times, each struggling for domi- 
nant expression, and no man yet discerns the final issue. 

But if it is impossible to produce a really great novel of universal 
scope in an unformed era like ours, are we by the same token incapable 
of producing lasting work? I think not. Pending the day when the 
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world shall have come to so full a solution of its pressing problems as 
to enjoy a breathing space, our best fiction writers are recording faith- 
fully, sometimes brilliantly, the passing phases of our life. They are 
doing laboratory work of the utmost value and importance. Surely no 
period of world-life ever presented such kaleidoscopic phenomena for 
the literary camera. How multiple and multiform its activities; how 
scintillating and rapidly dissolving its colors! And these all are being 
caught, deftly and surely, and passed on as records of a period which is 
in its very essence ephemeral, not because it is worthless but because 
it is transitional. 

Why, then, is it too much to say that, in its order, the work of our 
fiction writers is fine and true, and will therefore last? By the world- 
old law of survival, the fittest of it will stand as the most adequate 
expression of a difficult period—the contemporary record of our mani- 
fold, multicolored life. But fine as it is, and adequate to its purpose, 
it will never stand in the gallery of epochal masterpieces. 

The alchemists looked with rapt ardency upon the changing hues in 
the seething retort, waiting with undaunted expectation for the appear- 
ance of that color which should proclaim the success of their search. 
In somewhat the same sort, yet often without the similar disappoint- 
ment, the world of letters has at various times been conscious of the 
approaching birth of a new great epoch. But I discern no such hush 
of expectancy now. No star seems to hang over an unknown manger. 
The world is still busy in tearing down and building up. We have seen 
that in no such period comes—is evolved, that is—the novelist of uni- 
versal mind. Later he will come; but when he does appear he will owe 
a real debt to our present day annalists—word-painters, word-photog- 
raphers—who are so effective in their sphere. We must be no more 
contemptuous of our wonderfully busy, wonderfully exact, wonderfully 
faithful contemporary fictionists than we dare be of our stupendous 


transitional age. 
J. B. E. 


Ixy Wyomine 
The polls had closed and the saloons had opened for business 
when the Old Cattleman from the south fork of the Stinking Water 
entered the Manhattan Café, to find Mein Albert Heimer with his 
head bowed upon the handsome polished bar of that establishment. 

“ Sleepy? ” inquired the Old Cattleman sociably. 

No answer. 

“ Sick? ” 

Silence. 

* Drunk? ” 

Still no response. 

“Come to, feller, and pass out that Quaker Maid.” The Old 
Cattleman moistened his lips and eyed a bottle on the shelf 
impatiently. 

“I wisht I vas dead.” Mein Albert Heimer raised his head and 
the concentrated bitterness of a lifetime was in his tone as he 
shoved the bottle and a glass over the bar. 

“If Hutsonpieler had n’t took my gun off’n me——” The 
Old Cattleman wiped his mouth on the back of his hand and looked 
at Mein Albert reflectively. 

“ Oh, dot’s all right—I don’t want to die; I merely wisht I 
vas dead alretty.” 

** Have gamblin’ shut down or air them Local Optioners been 
takin’ the town?” 

“Worse!” groaned Mein Albert. “ Dot woman—my vife— 
mein Elsa!” 

“ Have one on me, feller. These here fambly troubles = 

“ No, no, ’t ain’t nothin’ like that. It’s this here female suf- 
ferage. It’s this here female votin’ and ballotin’. Dot woman— 
my vife—mein Elsa!” 

** Have she gone Democratic? ” 
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“T dunno. She voted for Bryan.” 

“ T-s-s-sh! ” 

“If she’s gone and elected Bryan!” Mein Albert smote the 
bar in sudden anger. 

“Don’t do nothin’ rash, feller,” said the Old Cattleman 
soothingly. 

“For two hours, by the clock, I showed dot woman about dot 
ballot. I went home early on purpose. ‘ Here,’ I says, *‘ you vote 
for Taft, and here,’ I says, ‘ you vote for Peter McGlashon, and 
here,’ I says, ‘ you vote for Walls and Jakie Schwoob, do you see? ’ 

** ¢ Sure, I see,’ she says. 

“ This morning we went to the polls. When she comes out she 
says: 

“* Vell, I fixed dot Bryan. I crossed him off!’ Gott! Ain’d 
dot awful? ” 

“ Feller,” said the Old Cattleman solemnly, and he stretched 
out his hand, “ shake! Now you kin understand why I’m gittin’ 
drunk. I took my wife to the polls this afternoon. 

“ * How did you vote?’ I inquires when she comes out. 

“*T scratched off everybody except them I knew,’ she says. 

*** Mariar!’ I hollers, ‘ as soon as I ship I’m goin’ to take you 
to Evanston and have your head examined!” 


“ Jest pass down that Quaker Maid again, Albert, and help 
yerself.” Caroline Lockhart 


A DOMESTIC TRAGEDY 
By Etta Anthony Baker 


She went to buy wool underwear, 
The warmest she could get; 

But struck a bargain-counter 
And bought—embroidered net! 


Meetine His 
‘Napoleon was hurrying back towards Paris from the field of 
‘Waterloo. 
* Well,” he remarked 'to.an aide, “ I have met it good and hard 
at last, but nobody can say it:was:my Whiskeyloo.” 
Which shows that temperance {is :a good thing when properly 


applied. 
i W. J. Lampton 
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MARCH 
By McLandburgh Wilson 


Four singers bless this weary world, 
And with their voices all bewitch. 

Earth thrills when joyous Summer sings 
Contralto rich. 


Another then takes up the strain 
And, blending with the carol glad, 
Fall sings a mournful melody— 
A tenor sad. 


Then Winter lifts his mighty voice 
And, filling every lonely place, 

Throughout the wood and vale resounds 
His booming bass. 


Before his echo dies away 
Another joins with bliss replete, 

And rapturous breaks forth young Spring, 
Soprano sweet. 


In March we hear strange notes of each, 
While in the air harsh discords ring; 
And we can but surmise the choir 
Is quarrelling. 


Kirty Frets 

It was Kitty’s first dinner party. As her dinner escort was 
presented to her she noticed that he was a member of the new 
family who had recently moved across the street from her. Dur- 
ing the meal there chanced to be a discussion of various kinds of 
beautiful profiles. Wishing to say something complimentary to 
the shy debutante, Kitty’s partner remarked, “If you will allow 
me to say so, your own profile is very charming. I should think 
you would be tempted to spend a great deal of time standing before 
your mirror with a hand glass admiring the pretty curves.” 

To which Kitty, blushing scarlet, asked, “ Are you joking, or 
have you really seen me do that? ” 


Grace Sugerman 
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From a PuitosopHer’s NoteBook 

Salad days are those in which the long-green is plenty. 

Falling in love at first sight is all right if you are insured 
against the consequences of the second. 

As a rule, the young person who is conspicuously lavish with 
his dough will be found on investigation to be half-baked. 

Women are never selfish in the matter of secrets. There are 
very few who will not share their last one with you if you will give 
them a chance. 

The chief trouble with the average alarm-clock seems to be that 
after the first fright the alarm wears off. 

If there is anything the world hates more than a quitter it is 
the man who refuses to quit when he is through. 

In these days of frequent divorce and legalized polygamy, a 
child utterly without ancestors may still have forefathers—nay, 
even five. 

If it be true that the devil sends the cooks, we should all rejoice 
that he is at last engaged in: so useful an occupation. 

It is curious how easily a woman can be deceived by a foreign 
suitor making his appeal through a coronet, when she would in- 


stantly spot a fellow American who was talking through his hat. 
Carlyle Smith 


CLOTHES WANTED 
By R. T. H. 
We ’re asked to give, to clothe the very poor; 
Yet when one sees society’s display 
At opera or social rout, one’s sure 
The very rich need clothes far more than they! 


Is n’r It So? 

* Mamma,” asked the little boy who had been allowed to stay 
up and take dinner with company, “ Mamma, is this dessert bad 


for me, or is there enough to go round? ” 


W. M. Stein 


A Svurricrent Reason 
Brooke: “ Cheeplee does n’t think it’s proper to wear a watch 
with a dress suit.” 


Lynne: “ He never has both at the same time.” 
Perrine Lambert 
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MOTHER'S chief concern 

with beauty is ‘to see it 
developed in healthy, wholesome, 
natural conditions in her children. 
It is her delight to see their 
skin preserved in youthful . 
_ bloom and freshness as they 
grow in years, and to this: 
end nothing will serve so well as 


from the Soap 


Mother’s 


which acts as a soothing, emollient | 
point of balm to the tender and sensitive 
view skin of infants and young children. 


It keeps the cuticle’ in a 
permanent condition of -velvety 
softness and smoothness, enabling 

‘the complexion to develop into a 
lasting loveliness of natural color. 


Best for the bath 
and the toilet 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
All rights secured.” 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lippincort’s. 
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Tue Boy anv THE PUBLISHER 

A New York publisher, having business at the Capitol connected 
with pending legislation with reference to international copyrights, 
was hurrying through a corridor of the building when he encoun- 
tered a “ Hop o’ my Thumb” scurrying along with an armful of 
papers larger than himself. 

“ Hello, son!” cried the publisher. ‘“ And what may be your 
position in this establishment.” 

“1 ’m a page, sir,” answered the lad. 

“A page! Why, my boy, you’re scarcely large enough for a 


paragraph!” 


Fenimore Martin 


GERMINITIS KISSINICIS 
By F. Moxon 


SWEETHEARTS’ KISS 
DELIGHT OF GERMS 
PHYSICIAN ASSERTS 


Woman Doctor or PHILADELPHIA 
Sees THEM CHASING IN GLEEFUL 
ABANDON FROM Lip TO Lip. 
GRAVE DANGER OBSERVED IN 
Lovers’ SOULFUL SMACK. —Press Clipping 


Take back the germs that thou gavest. 
What are their antics to me? 
Take back the creatures thou cravest, 
Each that belongeth to thee. 
Perish pernicious profusion 
Of microbes that mingle with glee! 
Love’s dear delicious delusion 
Quite hygienic must be. 


Surety Not 

Jimmie (aged five): “I’m goin’ to have a birthday party to- 
morrow, at six o’clock, ‘cause I was born at six on the first of May. 
When were you born, Bobbie? ” 

Bobbie (aged six): “ I was born at eleven o’clock on 

Jimmie (interrupting): “O-oh, Bobbie! You know your 
mother would n’t let you sit up that late!” 


” 


Nina A. Royall 
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A noted Washington hostess serves 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


tied with ribbon in bundles of four. 


To women seeking originality in 
serving, NABIGGO Sugar Wafers 
offer numberless attractive methods. 


In ten cent tins. 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lipprincorr’s, 
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H20 

A little boy was asked by his teacher to define the fluid known 
to chemists as H20. 

Almost without hesitation, the bright little chap answered, 
“Water is a colorless liquid which becomes black when you wash 


your hands in it.” 
Reginald Rochester 


Too Goop a Fir 

Mr. McGuire (to hospital attendant): “ Phwat did ye say the 
doctor’s name was? ” 

“ Dr. Kilpatrick.” 

“ Thot settles it. No docther wid thot cognomen will git a 
chance to operate on me—not if I know it!” 

Why not?” 

“ Well, yez see, my name ’s Patrick.” 


Over THE DeEssERT 
The dinner had passed without casualties, and as Mary the 


Housemaid served the dessert, the good Landlady beamed with 
pleasure, for any properly constituted boarder must have taken 


satisfaction in the delicious concoction of peaches and rice which 
she had prepared for them. The Growler was on hand, however, 
with his ever-ready criticism. 

“And what, pray?” he asked with his best gold-lorgnette 
manner, as he eyed the dainty dish. 

“ Péches au riz,” replied the beaming Landlady, rather glad 
that the question had been asked since it gave her an opportunity 
to air her table d’héte French. 

“ Péches au riz, eh?” returned the Growler. “ Well, madam, 
in view of the preponderance of the rice, and the scarcity of the 
peaches, I think you might more appropriately have called it rizzes 
au péche.” 

He looked around the table with an air of having said a good 
thing, as if inviting the appreciation of his fellow-boarders. 

* Not at all, not at all, my dear Mr. Growler,” put in the Idiot, 
flying to the rescue. ‘“ Everybody knows that at this time of the 
year peaches is riz.” 

And the Landlady was so thoroughly delighted with the Idiot’s 
observation that she forgot to remind him that his bill was four 
weeks overdue. John Kendrick Bangs 
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The Curve of the Gillette 
Makes the Angle for Shaving 


ITH any razor but the 


GILLETTE, whether 
old style or “safety,” the 
difficulty is to maintain the 
correct angle when the blade- 
edge comes in contact with 
the face. 

The movement of arm and 
wrist is variable. The face 
presents different curves and 
surfaces. The angle changes 
with every stroke. 

The GILLETTE, by reason 
of its construction, obviates 
this difficulty—and it is the 


Canadian Office GILLETTE 


63 St. Alexander St. 
M 


NO STROPPING NO HONING 


571 Kimball Building, Boston 
Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 


only razor in the world that 


does. 

Whatever the contour of 
the face—whatever the surface 
—with the handle in shaving position 
the edge is at the proper angle for 
shaving. You cannot go wrong: you 
cannot cut your face. 

The Gittetre makes shaving easy. 
No stropping, no honing. It insures 
a clean, satisfying shave no matter 
how tough the beard or tender the skin. 

There is norazor like the GILLETTE; 
no handle, no blade like it. 

It is the only razor that can be 
adjusted for a light or close shave. 

Standard set, $5.00. On sale 
everywhere. 


SALES CO. York, Times Bly. 


Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg. 


Razor 


Gillette 
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THE PANIC THAT ROOSEVELT CAUSED 
By Frank R. Walton 


In the forests Africanic, there’s a really dreadful panic, 
*Mong the beasts and birds and snakes and reptiles rare, 
For a frightful rumor rang, worse than any boomerang, 
That a rosyveld was quickly coming there. 
Said the lion bold, ““What is it that will make us all a visit? 
Is it snake, or beast, or creature of the air? ” 
Answered back a gray old monkey, who was really not a donkey, 
“Why, a rosyveld’s a creature very wild, 
And it has a pair of eyes of a most tremendous size 
And a nose that does n’t look so very mild; 
And not very far beneath is a frightful set of teeth, 
That can hurt a creature worse than any trap, 
And the damage they ’ve been doing, on the octopus a-chewing, 


Proves a rosyveld’s a wild, ferocious chap!” 


In the forests Africanic, there ’s a really dreadful panic, 
In the jungle and the river and the air, 

And they ’re hurrying away and they ’re scurrying away, 
For they dread the frightful thing that ’s coming there. 


Said the tiger with a smile, “ I will hide myself a while 
In a very safe and distant jungle lair, 
For I think there is more danger in this quite ferocious stranger 
Than there is in any other beast or man, 
For a rosyveld has eyes of a most tremendous size, 
And his teeth are built upon a diff’rent plan.” 
Then the tiger slunk away, and the beasts in deep dismay 
Decided that he ’d very wisely done. 
Said the owl, “That tiger’s quaking proves he isn’t Nature 
Faking!” 
So the beasts to farthest jungles all did run. 


Kept Him on a Strine 
“I kept my husband on a string five years before I consented 


to marry him!” 

“ Why so long? ” 

“Well, you see, I waited until I could see his way clear 


financially 
Charles C. Mullin 


CLEANS 
SCOURS 
POLISHES 
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Merety 
Young Thomas, afflicted with a green apple pain in his midst, 
thus explained his condition to his mother: ‘ Mother, I’ve got an 
awful bad pain right in the middle of my stomach, but the rest of 
me feels fine!” 8. D. 8., Jr. 


An Otp-Fasnionep 1909 

Warren: “ You must have given the registry man an extra 
tip for putting that number on your old, second-hand runabout.” 

Arnold: “ What ’s the matter with the number? ” 

Warren: “ It’s * 1909.’ ” G. T. Evans 
His Best Frienp 35 

“ Hello, old chap! You look as though you had lost your 
best friend.” 


“T have. He eloped with my wife last week.” 
W. J. Lampton 


Tue Way tHe Boy Toox Ir 
A boy, having been sent by his mother for some with and rye, 
entered the nearest drug-store and astonished the clerk by saying, 
** My mother wants ten cents’ worth of your rotten rye.” 


Charles C. Mullin 
Is Ir True? 

Mrs. Baker: “ George is going off to get strong. I think he 
ought to stay a fortnight, but he says no, only half that time.” 

Friend: “ Youw’re right, of course. Seven days only make one 
weak.” J. M. Hendrickson 

Di He Mean To Be Funny? 

The editor of a newspaper published in Dayton, Ohio, whose 
policy it is to print many letters from correspondents in neighbor- 
ing towns, recently received such a communication from his repre- 
sentative in one place as to which he was not quite sure. He could 
not decide whether the correspondent was unconsciously humorous 
or whether he was endeavoring to comply with the standing instruc- 
tions of the paper to “ always be on the lookout for any little touch 
of humor that may brighten up our columns.” 

The item read as follows: ~ - 

Mr. Harry Spinks, the well-known butcher of this place, has been 


* losing flesh rapidly of late. 
Elgin Burroughs 
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BORATED TALCUM 


“BABY’S BEST FRIEND” 


and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and prevents Chapped Hands and Chafing. For 
your protection the genuine is put up in non-refillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
ontop. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906, Serial No. 1542. Sold everywhere or 
‘by mail 25 cents—Sample free. 


Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Taicum Toilet Powder—it has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets—Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental odor. No samples. fd 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper), specially prepared for the nursery. No samples. Stones 


Sent free, for 2 cent stamp to pay postage, one set of Mennen's Bridge Whist Tallies, enough for six tables, 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPiNcoTT’s. 
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THE D.D. 
By Horace Dodd Gastit 


A Doctor of Divinity, | 
Who puts sin in the lurch 

Prescribing for Society 

Huge doses of raw piety 

(In forms of great variety), 

Is called with true propriety— 
A “ Pillar ” of the Church. 


Ruwnixc A Ferry 

When Colonel Thompson bought the ferry privilege on the 
Hiwassee River above Kingston he sent a couple of big husky black 
men from his plantation to run it, providing them with a handful 
of small coins to make change. They tied up the ferry at night 
and came shuffling home, vastly pleased with themselves. 

“ Well, boys, did you run the ferry all day? How did you get 
along? Carry many people? Want to try it again to-morrow?” 
inquired the Colonel from behind his desk. 

“Yassuh. Yas, boss. We run her. Right smart chance of 
folks goin’ over. Yassuh, we’ll run her to-morrow, if you give 
us de money.” 

“What money? ” asked the Colonel, turning serious. “I gave 
you two dollars to make change this morning—where’s that? 
Where ’s the money the folks paid you for going over? ” 

“ Money?” echoed the spokesman of the pair, scratching his 
woolly head. ‘ We ain’t got no money. Did n’t you give us dat 
two dollars for to make change? Well, dat ’s what we used it for. 
We kept a-changin’ it, and a-changin’ it, till we changed it all away. 
But if you ’re willin’ to give us some mo’ for to-morrow we ’ll run 
her ag’in. ‘Tell you, boss, hit costs to run a ferry in dis country.” 

And the Colonel decided that, under certain management, it did. 

Grace MacGowan Cooke 
Appropriate Brxpine 

Hokes: “ Jones is a stupendous egotist; he’s completely wrap- 

ped up in himself.” 


Jokes: “ Huh! Bound in calf.” 
E. F. Moberly 


Ir is often the blunt man who is the sharpest! 
Reginald Rochester 
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THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY—"*LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK"™ 


Any letter that is worth 
wording is. worthy 


of fine paper. 


_ Any letter that carries a hope ought té be 
on paper that wins a welcome. Any letter that 
pleads a chance for your goods or services de- © 
mands a paper which makes friends with the ~ 
reader’s eyes and his sense of quality. 


OLD BOND 
is the business paper that does business, It is 
the proper finish for a well-built reason. The 


finish is the first thing seen. It has the convin- 
cing look, which is half the battle. 


That it pays always to use OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 
for commercial stationery is the testimony of prudent 
business men. Prove this for yourself—let us give you 
the OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND Book of Specimens, It 
contains suggestive specimens of letterheads and other 
business forms, printed, lithographed and engraved on 
white and fourteen colors of OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


Hampshire Paper Company 
Only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


MADE “A LITTLE BETTER THAN SEEMS NECESSARY”—**LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK" 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Liprincorr’s. 
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A Crytne 

We desire to call attention to a flagrant violation of one of 
our most important statutes. 

Under our immigration laws, no alien can land in this country 
who has no money and no capacity. If he comes from a foreign 
shore, he must be identified and duly passed upon. 

What is really happening? Every day, nay, almost every min- 
ute, in this country babies are being born who really have no right 
to enter our domain. Not only this, but they are calmly allowed 
to be here and not the slightest protest is made against them. 

It is true that recently some effort has been made to discourage 
their presence. But this is by private individuals, and not by the 
authorities. 

Every baby comes here from a foreign shore. He is a vagrant. 
Why, he has n’t even clothes on his back. In a large percentage 
of cases he is sickly, and ought to be kept out by the _—— 
authorities, if by no one else. 

These intruders ought to be guaranteed under the pure infant 
act, or else they should be promptly shipped back to the sender, 
with instructions to at least provide them with the necessities of life 


before they land among a free people. 
Thomas L. Masson 


A LOVER’S COMPLAINT 
By Minna Irving 
My sweetheart’s shining golden locks 
I used to much admire, 
When sitting side by side with her 
Before a blazing fire; 
I loved to smooth with gentle hand 
Those burnished braids, and press 
My lips upon each silken curl 
And waving yellow tress. 


But now since fashion has decreed 
Each lady fair must pile 
Her head with purchased puffs and curls 
And coils, to be in style, 
To drop a kiss upon her head, 
Alas! I do not dare, 
For I may be caressing then 
Another woman’s hair. 
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The 2,000,000 Magazine 
FREE TO INTRODUCE 


The WOMAN'S WORLD is the greatest magazine in the world—greatest circulation, over 
two million subscribers, greatest list of contributors and greatest reading value. The Star 
Anniversary issue of the WOMAN’S WORLD contains the greatest list of contributors and 
interesting features ever published in one issue of a magazine—see below. We will send this 
great issue free to introduce in accordance with the free offer below. The following area few 
features in the free issue : 

«* White Slave Trade of To-day,’’ by Edwin W. Sims, United States District Attorney 
in Chicago. An account of the White Slave traffic of to-day by the official who has alread 
obtained the conviction of many hundreds of the miserable creatures engaged in this ‘* busi- 
ness,” and who, Mr. Sims says, “‘ have reduced the art of ruining young girls to a national and 
international system.”’ Mr. Sims was the government prosecuting attorney in the famous 
$29,000,000 Standard Oil Case, 

«« The Sins of Society,’’ by Mr. Joseph Medill Patterson, author of “A Little Brother 
of the Rich.”’ 

** Why Girls Go Astray,’’ by Edwin W. Sims. Mr. Sims states he has received many 
letters from fathers and mothers, since he began writing for WOMAN’S WORLD, whose fears 
and suspicions ‘* were aroused by the warning that the girl who left her home in the country, 
gone up to the city, and does not come home to visit, needs to be looked up.” These cases have 
been investigated and some of the results are published in his article, ‘‘ Why Girls Go Astray.”’ 


** Wolves That Prey on Women,’’ by Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago. 

«« The Stage-Struck Girl,’’ by Elsie Janis, the youngest star on the American stage. 

‘*A Word About Wayward Girls,’’ by Mrs. Ophelia L. Amigh, Superintendent Illi- 
nois State Training-School for Girls. 

“‘ Binding Up the Broken-Hearted,’’ by Maud Ballington Booth, of the Volunteers of 
America. An original article telling some interesting facts and experiences of her work among 
the men and women in penitentiaries, 

‘*The Most Interesting Thing in the World,’’ by George Ade, George Barr 
McCutcheon, Forrest Crissey, and William Hodge. 

** Should Girls Be Permitted to Marry Old Men ?’’ by Rosetta. 

“The Christian Science Faith,’’ by Mrs. Clara Louise Burnham. 

All of the above features, and 40 more equally striking, appear in the Star Anniversary 
isme of WOMAN’S WORLD, which is offered free, to eoqualint new readers of the ptional 
werit of this publication. 


Future Features and Fiction 


Every issue of the WOMAN’S WORLD during 1909 will be noteworthy. It is the marvel of 
the publishing world how a magazine of such unusual merit as the WOMAN’S WORLD can 
be supplied at the ridiculously low subscription price asked. Space permits mention of only a 
few of the features to be published in the next few issues: 

“TERRORS OF THE WAY OF SHAME,” by Mrs. Ophelia L. Amigh. 

“BETTER EDUCATION ON THE SEX QUESTION,” by Judge Julien W. Mack. 

“HOW TO PROTECT OUR GIRLS,” by Harry A. Parkin, the Assistant U. 8. District Attorney 
of Chicago. 

“POSTMASTER GENERAL G. L. VON MEYER” isan article every American should read. 

“WHITE SLAVERY IN AMERICA,” by Hon. Charles Nelson Crittenton. 

“THE PRISON DISGRACE OF AMERICA,” by Mrs. Florence Maybrick. 

“THE BITTER CUP,” by Cy Warman. 

HON. ROBERT LA FOLLETTE on “THE RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF WOMEN.” 

“A CHILD OF THE WEST,” by Charles N. Crewdson. 

“A REVOLUTION IN PRACTICAL EDUCATION,” by Hon. Willett M. Hays. 

“SAVING WASTE IN SCHOOL YEARS,” by Hon. Edwin ©. Cooley. 

“CHRISTIAN MARRIAGES,” by Cardinal Gibbons. 

“THE GLOAMING GHOSTS,” a new two-part story by George Barr McCutcheon. 

Three short stories by CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY. Two short stories by REX BEACH. New musical hits by 
ABE HOLZMAN, FELIX F. FEIST, JOEL P. CORIN, MABEL M’KINLEY, and others. Six Love Mystery Stories 
by JAQUES FUTRELLE. Serial by ROY NORTON. ‘The Old Homestead,” by Denman Thompson. ‘Odd Family 
Life in Foreign Lands,”’ by Burton Holmes. ‘* The Romance of the Cave Man,” six related short stories by STAN- 
LEY WATERLOO. “ New Arkansas Traveler Stories,’ by OPIE READ. ‘A Maid of Millions,” by ONE. 
‘* What is Sweeter Than Irish Music ?’’ new song by CHAUNCEY OLCOTT. ‘The Story of a Simple Life,” 
by MAUD RADFORD WARREN. Two a stories, by DWIGHT MITCHELL WILEY. Stories 
by ROSWELL FIELD, ELLIOTT FLOWER, HE) RY M. HYDE, HERBERT QUICK, and many others. 

_ WOMAN’S WORLD isedited by Forrest Crissey, Stanley Waterloo, and George B. Forrest. Well 
printed aud illustrated with cover in colors, Excellent departments, ably edited, on Embroidery, 
“The Family Doctor,’ Poultry, Garden, Health Culture, Children, Kitchen, Home Council, Dress. 
making with illustrations, and PROF. PUZZLER, with 10,000 free prizes monthly. WOMAN'S 
WORLD is the greatest reading value to-day. 

emonstrate that it is an unparalleled magazine for the 

e er price asked, we will send our remarkable Star Anniversary 
issue, containing stories, songs, poems, articles by ALL the writers and contributors 
referred to in this advertisement, free and post-paid, at once, to all who will send us 
now only 25 cents to pay for an entire year’s subscription. Use Coupon. Sub. 
scribers in city of Chicago, Canada, and foreign countries must send 25 cents 
additional (50 cents in all) to cover extra postage. 


Woman’s World, sr. Chicago 


NOTICE to ADVERTISERS and SUBSCRIBERS—Woman’s 
World is NOT sold on news-stands. Every copy 
Sent direct from publication office in separate wrapper 


Rex Breacu 


Barr McCutcngon 


Free 
Coupon 


WOMAN’S WORLD 
46-48 W. Monroe Street 
CHICAGO 
Enciosed find 25 cents for Woman’s 
Wortp one year. Send me extra andin 

addition at once your Star Anniversa 
issue, containing all the features and contri- 
butions you advertise. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Liprincott's. 
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A SrartTiine QuEsTION 

An eight-year-old youngster recently came to her father after 
church service one Sunday and astonished him by asking: 

“ Daddy, have I any children? ” 

The old man dropped his newspaper and regarded her in 
amazement. 

“ What? ” he demanded. 

“ Have I any children? ” doggedly repeated the child. 


* Well, I should hope not,” replied the father. “ May I ask , 


the reason of this startling question? ” 
“ Why, in church this morning,” explained the youngster, “ the 
minister preached about children’s children and I wondered if I 


had any.” 


Edwin Tarrisse 
Nor a Success 

The manager of the subscription-book department was telling 
of some of his experiences. “The funniest case I remember,” he 
said, “ was that of an applicant for a job at book canvassing from 
whom I expected great things. He made a careful study of the 
literature we supplied him with and was very enthusiastic. Judge 
of my surprise when the first morning he went out, back he came 
and handed in his resignation. 

*** But you should not be so easily discouraged,’ I told him. 
* Few make a success at the start, and you acknowledge that you 
went into only two places.’ 

“Only two,’ he said lugubriously. ‘One was a real estate 
agent, who persuaded me to sign a contract for two lots in 
Fizzlehurst, and the other was a tailor, who sold me a suit of 
clothes I didn’t want;’ and, shaking his head mournfully, he 


mumbled ‘ Good-day,’ and went out.” 
RT. H. 


wt 

DecipInc THE OWNERSHIP 

Two bosom friends were at odds over the ownership of an 
umbrella. ‘I tell you it’s mine,” persisted the first man. 

“ And I say that umbrella ’s mine,” asserted the other. 

“ You ’re wrong; I’ve had it for six months at least. See the 
initials ‘L. S.’?” 

“ Yes, but they ’re not your initials.” 

* No; they ’re the initials of the man I borrowed it from.” 

Charles C. Mullin 
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A Book of Valuable Ideas 
FREE for Beautifying the Home 


E will send you free of charge 

our book, “The Proper Treat- 

_ ment for Floors, Woodwork, 

and Furniture,” two sample bottles of 

(7 Johnson’s Wood Dye, and a sample of 
/ Johnson’s Prepared Wax. 

| This text-book of 50 pages is very 

attractive — 80 illustrations — 44 of them in 


color. 
The results of our extensive experiments are i 


#7 given therein. 
SA There is absolutely no similarity between 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


“ sm 7? “ ” 
and the ordinary stain. Water stains ona 
spirit “stains” raise the grain of the wood. Oil “stains of ail woods in the 
wi : 
do not sink below the surface of the wood or bring ~~ 


No. 126 Light Oak 
out the beauty of the grain. Varnish “stains” are 42:12 Qertoas 
No. 140 Manilla Oak 


not stains at all. They are merely surface coatings 2-10 Screw 
No. 129 Dark 


which produce a cheap, shiny, painty finish. Johnson’s 
No. 132 Green Weathered Oak 


Wood Dye is adye. It penetrates the wood, does 


No, 122 Forest Green 
No. 172 Flemish Oak 


not raise the grain, retains the high lights, and brings Plomish Oat 
out the beauty of the wood. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


will not scratch or mar. It should be applied with a cloth; dries instantly 

—rubbing with a dry cloth gives a velvety protecting finish of great 7 Re 

beauty. It’can be used successfully over all finishes. ¢. 

We want you to try Johnson’s Wood Dye and Prepared Wax . : 

at our expense. Fill out the attached coupon, being careful to } capes ’ | 


specify the shades of dye wanted. We will mail you promptly $sSee 
the booklet and samples. Do not pass this page until you ees ; ‘ 
have mailed the coupon. 
S. C. Johnson & Son - 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPpincort’s. 
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Testinc THE WIRE 

The phone bell rang. Marie listlessly took the receiver from 
the hook. “ Hello,” she murmured. 

“Ts that nine thousand, Columbus? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Marie. 

“ We are testing the wire,” announced the voice. “ Will you 
please draw a long breath and say very’ distinctly, ‘I will be 
good 2? 

** [—will—be—good,” mechanically repeated Marie. 

“ A little slower, please, and a little more distinctly—now!” 

“a will——be——good,” answered the girl in her best 
manner. 

“ No, that ’s not right at all,” criticised the voice. “ Try again 
—talk still more distinctly.” 

“ T can’t,” said Marie. 

“You must. We cannot fix the wire unless you aid us in the 
test. Now make another effort and say it again.” 

I——will be good.” 

* Now again, please.” 

“T WILL BE GOOD!” shouted Marie, now angry. 

“Oh, you will!” came in irritating tones through the ’phone. 
“This is Tom, and I want to say that you were n’t last night. 


I ’m glad to hear you ’ve repented! ” 


Edwin Tarrisse 


CALL THE CAT 
By W. B. Kerr 
As Anna De Brown was coming to town, 
The wind caught and lifted her hat; 
She gave a slight scream—with reason, ’twould seem-— 
For out bounced a monster brown rat. 


Live anp LEARN 
Among the words given out for analysis recently by a district 


school-teacher in Pennsylvania was “ bank-note.” 
The instructor’s astonishment may be imagined when one male 
pupil turned in the following unique paper: 


Bank-note is a compound, primitive word, composed of “ bank ” 


and “note.” “ Bank” is a simple word, meaning the side of a stream; 
“note,” to set down. “ Bank-note,” to set down by the side of a 
stream. 
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ORANGEINE 


(POWDERS) 
“The Only Ethical Proprietary” 


The Best Indorsed Remedy in the World. Widely Tested Since 1892. 
The Surest “Self-Help ’’ Over Hard Places 

There is nothing secret about Orangeine. Its formula is published on every package, and 

shows a perfect balance of remedial agencies, skilfully selected, to reach the cause of pain and 


many ailments, with no reactive or drug effect. 
Especially prompt and accurate for Colds, Grip, Headache, Neuralgia, ‘‘out of sorts feeling.’’ 


WHAT ORANGEINE DOES 
Dispels Pain Regulates Digestion Prevents Sickness 
Checks Indisposition Increases Nutrition Offsets Wear and Tear 
Assures Energy When Most Needed Makes Better Blood and More of It 
Perfectly Adjusts the Nervous System 


25c Package Free for Honest Test 


Orangeine is mailed anywhere on receipt of p-ice. 1oc package (2 powders), 25c package 
(6powders), 50c package (15 powders), $1.00 package (35 powders). We will mail free, one 25c 
package, on receipt of request, with assurance of honest test, under suggestion of our directions. 


The Orangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


THE FLEET HOMEWARD BOUND. 


The Prudential Insurance Company is issuing an artistically beautiful picture of the 
American battle-ship fleet steaming away from Gibraltar, homeward bound. The picture 
is in colors and gives a splendid idea of the beauty and power of the American war-ships. 
The scene presents the Connecticut, flying the flag of Rear-Admiral C. S. Sperry, leading 
the first division of the fleet past the Rock of Gibraltar. It will inspire even the veriest 
landlubber who doesn’t know a belaying-pin from a marlinespike. 

In a charming letter of travel published a few months since, William Dean Howells, 
describing his feelings in approaching Gibraltar, writes: 

‘‘There’s nothing strikes the traveler in his approach to the rock of Gibraltar so 
much as its resemblance to the trade-mark of the Prudential Insurance Company. This 
was my feeling when I first saw Gibraltar four years ago, and it remains my feeling after 
having last seen it four weeks ago. The eye seeks the bold, familiar legend and one 
suffers a certain disappointment in its absence.’’ 

No one will be disappointed in this strong representation of ‘‘the bold, familiar 
legend’? of the Prudential. As if carved in the face of the Rock, it looks down upon the 
passing fleet like a message of Godspeed. 

The Prudential has also published for free circulation a most interesting booklet con- 
laining separate pictures of each ship in the fleet and giving tonnage, speed, armament, 
number of crew, etc. A copy of either this booklet or picture may be had for the asking. 
Write to The Prudential Insurance Company of America, Newark, N. J., stating which 
is preferred, or if both are desired state so in your letter. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPrIncort’s. 
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WHAT WOULD YOU? 
By Edmund Moberly 


A pompous man walked on a street 
Which had a coat of shining sleet. 
He found it hard to keep his feet 
Upon the icy way. 
When suddenly he sat down hard— 
His hat was lost, his teeth were jarred. 
And then he spoke without regard. 
He said—what would you say? 


A sweet young girl with trailing gown 
Upon the street paced up and down— 
The sweetest thing in all the town, 
A sight to make you blink. 
Her clumsy escort, staring ’round, 
Stepped on the train that swept the ground. 
There came an awful, ripping sound. 
She thought—what would you think? 


A gentleman in height of style, 

Who proudly bore a high silk tile, 

Went strutting up a broad church aisle, 
Was shown into a pew. 

Behind him came a lady fat, 

And right beside him down she sat 

And mashed the shining head-piece flat. 
He did—what would you do? 


A nice old man with jolly face 

Was walking at a lively pace, 

And when he’d gone a little space 
There was an awful row; 

For hard he planted down his heel 

Upon an old banana peel. 

The words he used will ne’er congeal. 
He vowed—what would you vow? 


INFERENCES 


She: “ You don’t act as if I was the first girl you ever kissed.” 
He: “If I am the first man who ever kissed you, how do you 
know I don’t?” Lewis A. Wentworth 
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Free with Lippincott’s Magazine 


“Captain”? King’s cgtning novels of army life have charmed countless thou- 
sands. He is the prince of army romancers. To-day his books are read and re-read by 
multitudes. Zest and plot, action and character drawing, love and intrigue, heroism 
and patriotism—all lead his readers with. intense fascination through every page. 
These books are worth reading and worth owning. 


KING’S BEST NOVELS 
Captain Close” 


** Two Soldiers 
** An Initial Experience,”’ etc. 
Bound in four handsome cloth volumes, printed from clear type, on fine paper. 


For the next twelvemonth Lippincott’s has arranged a brilliant program. Strong 

novelettes—one complete in each issue—have been written by the latest popular writers. 
Our novelettes are world-famous—just long enough not to tire. 
Sparkle, humor, and action will pervade our short fiction, by the cleverest story-tellers. 
Pungent articles; bright poems; inimitable humor. Subscription price $2.50 a year. 
SPECIAL FREE OFFER 
Send us $2.50 for a year’s subscription to Lippincott’s Magazine, add 
50 cents for shipping and packing—$3.00 in all—and we will ship you 
these four volumes of King’s stories, boxed and prepaid, anywhere in 
the United States. Each book is 5x8 inches, handsomely bound in 
durable cloth, and never sold for less than $1.00 per volume. 


Please Use This Order Form 
Date. 


Lippincott’s 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia. 
I enclose $3.00 for one year’s subscription to LipprncoTT’ 
MAGAZINE and the set of K1nc’s NOVELs in four volumes, shipped prepaid. 


The Magazine may be Name 
sent to one address 
and the books to 

another. City and State 


Street No. 
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ProressionaL ADVICE 
The irate victim blustered into the office of the second-hand 


automobile dealer. 

“ Look here, sir,” he thundered. “ The automobile you sold me 
yesterday won’t run. One of the cylinders is cracked, the spark 
plug is badly connected, the steering-gear is loose, one wheel is 
wobbly, and—and 

“ Hold on a minute,” the dealer interposed. “ Did I sell you 
a machine yesterday? ” 

You certainly did.”. 

“ And you paid me for it?” 

“Of course I did!” was the emphatic response. 

“Then the machine belongs to you, does n’t it? ” 


“ Why, to be sure it does.” 
“ Well, that being the case, I ’d advise you not to amble through 


the city shouting about its defects. If you do, I’d like to know 
how you expect to sell it.” 


W. Dayton Wegefarth 


Do You Way—. 
Nobody ever starves in Kentucky? Because they have more feud 


down there than they can handle. 

The Chicago man is always wide awake? Because the IIlinoise keeps 
him from sleeping. 

The Westerner hates a tenderfoot? Because he has so much walk- 
ing to do. 

The Kaiser wears his moustachios turned up? Because he does n’t 
want to get down in the mouth. 

An easy borrower should make a good pianist? Because he has such 
a graceful touch. 

The Pen is mightier than the Sword? Because write is ever 
stronger than might. 

The public have not much confidence in Poets? Because they do 
not expect truth from a Lyre. 

The Czar of Russia hates to be scolded? Because he has a constitu- 
tional dislike of being blown up. 

The Bulgarians prefer freedom to Turkey and Austria? Because 
they believe that a Ferdinand is worth two in the bush. 

They call a motor car an Auto? Because it very frequently 


does n’t. 


Horace Dodd Gastit 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Set 
Shakespeare 


On Remarkable Terms 


— ’ ‘ has just issued an ideal set 
Lippincott's Magazine of Shakespeare—the most 


artistic and pleasing for a library table that one can imagine. 
We offer this now on terms so low as to be within the 
reach of all. 


NOTE THESE SPECIFICATIONS 


The Volumes are twelve in number, size 4 x 6% inches, averaging over 
350 pages each. 


The Binding is a deep-red full leather, rich and substantial, gilt tops and 
lettering—a model of beauty and refinement. 


The Paper is fine English laid rag, spotless and opaque while light and 
delicate. 


The Type is large, clear, and clean—satisfying to the eye and easy to read. 
ENCLOSED IN A RICH LEATHER CASE 


These twelve sumptuous volumes are appropriately enclosed in a full red 
leather case, size 101% x 634 x4% inches. The top and front of the case lift and 
lower, respectively, so as to disclose the handsome volumes within. 


The Magazine we offer with this set speaks for itself. LIPPINCOTT’S is 
without a rival as a high-class purveyor of fiction, fact, and fun. The coming 
years will show marked improvements month by month. 


The Terms, only fifty cents down, and one dollar a month for twelve 
months, bring you the entire set, leather binding, boxed and prepaid, and 
Lippincott’s Magazine for one full year. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia Date 

I accept your offer of LIPPINCOTT’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE for one year and Shakespeare's 

COMPLETE WORKS, in red leather binding and case, at the special price of 50 cents (enclosed), and $1.00 

a month hereafter for twelve months, beginning with 


It is understood that the books are to be delivered, prepaid, Si 
by Lippincott’s Magazine, at once, but that the right and title Here } 
does not pass to me until the amount is fully paid. 1 will return ere 
the books at your expense after five days’ examination if I do 
not like them, and you are to return my money in full. Address 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Liprrincort’s. 
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Two or a Kinp 
A distinguished specialist in Washington was called upon a 
week or two ago by an eminent government official for treatment 
for a nervous ailment. 
“ The first thing you must do,” said the physician, after an 
examination, “ is to give up both smoking and drinking.” 
Whereupon the eminent official became real peevish. “ Look 


here, doctor,” he burst out, “now you’re talking just like my 
wife!” Howard Morse. 


LoapEep 

Judge W. L. Walls, of Cody, Wyoming, has a sarcastic humor 
which has made many culprits squirm, and among the number was 
a defendant in a recent cattle-stealing case who was trying to 
explain that it would have been quite impossible for him to have 
brought into. town the beef he was accused of having stolen and 
butchered, owing to the fact that his two pack-horses were heavily 
loaded with other things. 

One horse, he had told the jury, was packed with his fur over- 
coat, mining implements, etc., ete. 

“ And what was on the other horse? ” inquired the judge. 

“Well, there was a gallon of whiskey—there was a gallon of 
whiskey: ” The flustered defendant could think of nothing else. 
“IT knew a gallon of whiskey was a load for a man,” said the 


judge dryly, “ but I did n’t know it was a load for a horse.” 
Caroline Lockhart 


A or NERo 

Nero had just ordered the burning of Rome. 

“TI got my idea from the janitor,” he explained. “ He always 
gives us plenty of steam the first warm days.” 


Thus did he humbly follow in the footsteps of the great tyrant. 
McLandburgh Wilson 


A COMPARISON 


By Walter 8. Trumbull pond 

; 
: Adam and Eve were not, I’m sure, during 

| Like Pittsburg snow at all; —. 

Yet they, like it, were very pure . . 
en 


And white—before the fall. 
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ILLUMINATING BOOKS ON THE VOLCANO 


MONT PELEE 


AND THE TRAGEDY OF MARTINIQUE 


By the late ANGELO HEILPRIN, F.R.G.S. 
Former President of the Geographical Society of Philadelphia. 


Profusely illustrated. Large 8vo. 


335 pages. 


Cloth, $3.00 net. 


Deals with the 
phenomena of Marti- 
nique, and with the 
general relations of 
the entire American 
Mediterranean 
region. Vividly por- 
trays the daily scenes 
and life in the 
doomed city, nearly 
to its last hour. 


“ The book is indeed 
one of the best descrip- 
tions that we possess of 
an active episode of a 
long life of a volcano.” 
The Nation, New York. 


“* The book is written 
in a style so graphic 
and vigorous that the 
reader is carried along 
in breathless interest, 
and no one who can 
enjoy a thrilling tale of 
adventure . . could 
possibly put it down 
until he had reached 
the concluding page.” 


Reduced from illustration in book. Nature, London. 


Ohe 
TOW 


NEW STUDIES OF THE GREAT VOLCANO 
By the late ANGELO HEILPRIN, F.R.G.S. 
Fully illustrated. Folio. Cloth, $3.00 net. 
A Sequel to “The Tragedy of Martinique” 
F sie a year after the terrible destruction of Saint Pierre, Prof. Angelo Heilprin again 


visited the region so devastated by volcanic fury. He was the first after the ‘Great 
Tragedy ’’ to make the ascent of Mont Pelée, to explore the ruins of Saint Pierre, and 
give a complete and scientific account of the fearful visitation. The main reason of his 
going was to make a study of the wonderful tower which has formed near the mouth of the 
crater—one of the strangest and most mystifying objects ever produced by natural phenomena. 
The book gives a detailed and graphic account of Prof. Heilprin’s extended explorations 
during his last visit, which cover not only all aspects of the remarkable tower, but many later 
particulars and comparisons on the treacherous volcano of Mont Pelée, and the several erup- 
tions which have resulted in such unparalleled loss of life and property. 
It is liberally illustrated with a series of especially fine, large, and exclusive photographs, 
taken by Prof. Heilprin himself. 


| Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiprincorttT’s, 
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A RIDDLE 
By Walter Pulitzer 
What is that which is given, 
Yet taken as well; 
Which makes life a heaven, 
And sometimes a hell? 
Come, lovers ; come, sweethearts ! 
The answer is this: 
A sweet little, 
Neat little, 
Fleet little 
Kiss! 


Tue Cost 
Herkimer James, the scientist, was talking in New York about 


the bill of twenty-five thousand dollars that Dr. Frank Billings 
presented to the Marshall Field estate for seven days’ treatment of 
the dead millionaire. 

“It seems a big fee,” said Professor James. ‘It comes to 
more than thirty-five hundred dollars a day, doesn’t it? At that 
rate Dr. Billings’s income would be one million two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars a year. 

“ Yes, it was a big fee, but whenever physicians’ fees seem ex- 
tortionate, I think of a certain famous eye specialist. A patient of 
this specialist, coming to pay his bill, growled: ‘ Doctor, it seems 
to me that five hundred dollars is a big charge for that operation 
of mine. It did n’t take you over half a minute.’ 

“** My dear sir,’ the other answered, ‘in learning to perform 
that operation in half a minute, I have spoiled over eleven pecks of 
such eyes as yours.’ ” H. EB. Zimmerman 

Precocious KNowLEDGE 

The millionaire’s ten-year-old son pranced eagerly toward his 
father. 

“ Father,” he began, his face fairly beaming with an enthusiastic 
desire, “ won’t you buy me an auto? ” 

“ What do you want with an auto?” inquired the millionaire. 

“T want to take my girls out riding.” 

“T didn’t know you had any girls.” 

“| have n’t now; but if I owned an auto I’d soon have some.” 
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FREE 
Rex Famous 
Complexion Powder 


the king of all beautifying powders. It is ab- 
sorbent and non-irritating and may be used 
where other powders are impossible. It will 


enhance the beauty of the most perfect com- 
plexion and render less opens the defects of 
the poorest. It is endorsed by the leading pro- 
fessional and society people, and we guarantee 
every package to give perfect satisfaction. To 
further introduce this wonderful powder we 
make this special offer to YOU. Send us the 
names and addresses of 10 ladies and toc in 
money or stamps to cover charges and we will 
send you prepaid a sample package of REX 
COMPLEXION POWDER, a sample jar of 
REX SCIENTIFIC BEAUTY CREAM, and 
our handsome illustrated BEAUTY BOOK. 
This handsome book is 32 pages and cover, and 
complete in detail, telling you how to preserve 
your beauty and create new charms. REX 
SCIENTIFIC BEAUTY CREAM is without a 
peer; we positively guarantee that it contains 
nothing that will produce or encourage the 
growth of hair or down on the face. It has 
more body and isa better working cream than 
any other cream manufactured, and will not 
turn rancid. 

By dealing with us you are guaranteed satis- 
faction; we will promptly return purchase 
price if any of our articles are not perfectly 
satisfactory to the user. Address 


REX BEAUTY SPECIALISTS 
Dept. 62. 290 E. 43rd St., Chicago, Ill. 
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ESPEYS~ 
|| FRAGRANT CREAM 


The rfect safeguard from stormy 
delicate hands and — 
For over 30 years it has been known asa 
cream of the highest merit. 
The best and most reliable toilet arti- 
= revent or heal 
ppe lands, Face, L 
any roughness of the ‘Sein Ww 


Always makes the skin soft, white 
and smooth. 


Always delightful to use. 
Never sticky or greasy—gloves can 
be worn immediately after using. 


Excellent as a face lotion for gentle- 
men after shaving. 


—— All Dealers — 
J.E. Espey, Mfr., lll S. Center Ave., Chicago 


Trade-Mark 


BE TRAVELING 
SALESMAN 


We have trained hundreds of men to be high-grade 
Traveling Salesmen, and assisted them to secure 
sitions with reliable firms. We will do the same 
or you. Our course in Practical Salesman- 
ship is endorsed by sales-managers of leading firms 
everywhere. We also maintain the largest and best 
uip Free Employment Bureau in the 
ye world, with offices in five cities, and have more calls for 
salesmen than we can fill from the best firms in the 
United States and Canada. Our graduates earn bi 
mone use they get results. Salesmanship is 
the Universal Science; no matter what your business is, the 
knowledge of real salesmanship we give you will increase your 
taming power. If you want to enter the most pleasant, best 
paid profession on earth, write for our Book, “A Knight 


of th Add: t office. 
NATIONAL SALESMEN'S TRAINING ASSOCLATION 


Chicago KansasCity Minneapolis San Francisco. 


| 


New YorR 


Superfluous Hair Cured 


A Lady Will Send Free to Any 
Sufferer the Secret Which 
Cured Her. 


Since a child, I was distressed and humiliated by an unwel- 
come growth of hair on my face and arms. I tried all the 
depilatories. powders, liquids, creams and other rub-on pre- 
parations I ever heard of, only to make it worse. For weeks 
I suffered the electric needle without being rid of my blemish. 
I spent hundreds of dollars in vain, until a friend recommen- 
ded a simple preparation which succeeded where all else 
failed, in giving me permanent relief from all trace of hair. I 
will send full particulars, free, to enable any other sufferer to 
achieve the same happy results, privately at home. All I ask 
is a 2c stamp for reply. Address, MRS. CAROLINE 

F Custom House, Providence, R. L 


CHI'-OREN 


“MRS. WINSLOW’S 


W 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


fin and Well-Tred Remeda, 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


SOOTHING SYRUP 


bas been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 

— PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 

ND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by all Druggists in every part of the world, Be 
mre and ask for Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial number 1098. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipprncortT’s. 
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M. M. MAGNETO SPECIAL 


SILENCE AND SPEED 


Power and stabilit oe with ease of control, and those easy-riding qualities so essential 
to complete Motorcycle pleasure, are all combined i in 


THIS NEW 1909 MAGNETO SPECIAL 


Equipped with Bosch Magneto, M. M. Silent Muffler, new engine construction, and dozens of 
other improvements. 


— 


** Dealers 
wanted.”’ 


“Write for 
proposition.”’ 


American 
Motor Co, 


729 Centre St. 


BROCKTON, 
MASS. 


My New Lampiess Brooder will cost you. $1.00 SPANISH—ITALIAN 
all kinds of Incubstors or'Brooders. "My new book. of Loi Spoken, Taught, and Mastered by the 


plans and catalogue has over 100 illustrations, id Language Phone 


step L step every stage of construction—so simple a 12- 


| a d boy can follow them. Send 25c coin or U. 8. : 7 
to cover cost. Your money back if you are not \ . Method 


catia ed. I allow the price of the book on order. 
d book toda t means Dollars to ; Combined with THE ROSENTHAL 
COMMON-SENSE METHOD of 


H. M. SHEER, 482 Hampshire St., Quincy, I 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


MOTH-PROOF CEDAR 889 Metropolis Bldg,, Broadway and 16th Street, New Yi 


Lining for CLOSETS, Bureaus, etc. 


Shipped prepaid, Knocked-Down, easy to fit 
in place. Write for particulars and free sample 


Genuine Moth-Proof Southern Red Cedar. FOREIGN STAMPS : a 


Give exact inside measurements. approval “cage BEE ont, 
mission. 25 mixed foreign, Japan, Chili, etc., 2 cts. 10 
(Cedar:sa le @, Dept. G. High Point, N. C. from Mozambique, Tasmania, etc., 5 cts. from Turkey, 


—— Australia, etc., 12 cts. 1000 from all over the world, 
2 70 all different old U. S.,10 cts. I buy stamps. 
hat have you to sell? 


12 POST-C! ARDS FREE He de KLEINMAN, 3643 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia, 


send you 12 ~~" y- ever saw if you — 
cut ~ ~y us with 4c. to poe 


ox Pa, Around the World Cra use 


sore Py [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER "3230 up. F.C. CLARK, Times Builé 
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Tarnished Silver is Unlovely Silver 
The newest and the oldest will shine with the 
same lovely lustre if cleaned and polished with 


SILICON 

7 | Zi» 


The powder does it—not 
the tiresome rubbing. Silver 
never loses weight—noth- ¢ 


ing to scratch or wearit. -, 


Send address for FREE SAMPLE, / Jim 
\, or 1b = in full 

X, post-paid, 
EUROPEAN PLAN EXCLUSIVELY : The Electro Silicon Co. 


30 Cliff St., New York. 


Rooms single and en suite, with 
and without bath. 

Rates, $1.50 per day and upwards. 

The historical points of interest 
in and around Richmond make the 
city a desirable stop-over place for 
tourists. 


From Snow to Summer— 
from January to June 
within three days, is the delightful exper- 
ience of the winter tourist who emb 
on one of the splendid modem steam- 
ships of The New York & Porto Rico 
Steamship Co. for the Special Cruise. 


Around 


PORTO RICO 

Three weeks of ideal yachting in the Ameri- 
. can Tropics. Three thousand miles of de- 
ithevery facili or sight-seeingtrips 
: bo ‘klet, contem- | La \ ashore. Steamers specially built for tropical service 
ing splend | description : —outside staterooms only, perfect ventilation, all 

of Porto Rico, attractive \ modern improvements and conveniences; ea 


pictures of the Island, and steamer has “ wireless” equipment. ial 


J tourist rate of $140 all expenses 
details of the Special Cruises. 


Prospective traveiers will find St = THE NEW YORK AND PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
4 12 Broadway, New York 


this book most interesting. “4 "qe Raymond & Whitcomb Company, all principal cities 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lirpprecorr’s. 
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Business Ambassadors 


WILLIAMS 


VISIBLE STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


s its original success to 
soundest principle of uccess-~ 
ful typewriter construction. 

It owes its continued iis 
cess to the fact that with all 


pmprovements thi this 


tal you we it. im never bee Le 


facts—the 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO, 


DEPT. H 
ices Derby, vise 


Best toned & most successful 


Recent improvements te 
greatest resonance. Sold 
direct. No agents. Sent 
on trial—frei ft paid; first, 
last and all the time dy us 
—to show our faith in our 
work. If you want a good 
Easy’ you save $75—$200. 
asy terms. Slightly used 

** high-grades,”’ 3 Chicker- 
ie etc., $75 

up; taken in exchange for 


ng 
thoroly refinished. ‘Send for 


lete Information 
lanos."” 152 
N.Y. Worldsays 
of educational 1 interest 
everyone snould have.” 
Free for the ask- 
ing from the old house of 
WING & SON, 
W. 13th St., New York 


IN THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS SECTIONAL BOOK- CASES 


be — you a fa every branch of the Real Fatate, General If interested in Sectional Book-cases, kindly write 

for catalog of our CASE WITH THE RAISED 

of the oldest and largest co-operative real estateand broker- PANELED ENDS, AND MISSION-STYLE CASES. 


age company in America. Representatives are making $3,000 
to $10,000 a year without any investmentof capital. Excellent Book-case catalog «- No. 307 


opportunities open to YOU. By our system you can begin 

making money in a few weeks without interfering with your Filing-cabinet catalog, No. 107 

more choice, salable property andle than any other in: 

to Representatives. ite for 62-page 

THE CROSS COMPANY, - 2491 Reaper Block, Chicago TO 


2 977 LACKAWANNA AVE. ELMIRA, WN. Y. 
sore Dy ISANCHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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The Wales 
Visible Adding and Listing Machine 


Will save you time, money, and worry 


POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 
Visible Printing Visible Totals 
Automatic Key Correction Automatic Clear Signal 
Carriage Moves Laterally Automatic Ribbon Reverse 
Novel Eliminating Keys Ease of Operation 
Neatness of Design 


ASK FOR INFORMATION 


The Adder Machine Company 
Home Office and Factory Philadelphia Office 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 278 Drexel Building 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPprncotT’s. 
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FOR THE LENTEN SEASON 


The 
TEMPLE BIBLE 


SCHOLARLY AND COMPLETE 


HE notable ion which has been accorded 
this great work, testifies most highly to its 
superior excellence, as the most complete and 

scholarly combined a upon, and edition 
of the Sacred Scriptures yet produced. 


The Temple Bible is complete in 25 
volumes, measuring about 4 inches 

by 5 inches by 1-2 inch 


Each volume is edited by a scholar of high rank, 
whose criticism can be depended upon. 

The Authorized Version has been adopted, be- 
cause it is the Bible of the people, unlikely to be 
in popular approval. 

ch volume has a frontispiece in photogravure, 
reproducing some appropriate subject from a 
famous painting. There are also decorative title- 
pages, end-papers, etc. 
he volumes are bound in two styles—limp cloth 
and limp leather, of olive-green color, with a digni- 
fied design stamped in gold on the covers. 


The price of the set bound in cloth is $10.00; 
in leather, $15.00 


SPECIAL OFFER 


_ We will send you the complete set of 25 volumes, 
in either a express charges prepaid, upon 
receipt of $1.00. If you do not like them, send them 
ck to us at our expense, and we will return your 
$1.00. If you do like them, send us in addition, for 
the cloth binding $1.00 each month for 9 months, 
until the sum of $10.00 has been paid; for the leather 
binding $2.00 each month for seven months, until 
the sum of $15.00 has been paid. 
Write to us for descriptive circular, specimen pages, 
and application blank. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 
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Eyes Cured 


Without the Knife 


Grateful Patrons Tell of Almost Miraculous Cures of 
Cataracts, Granulated Lids, Wild Hairs, Ulcers, 
Weak, Watery Eyes, and All Eye Diseases— 
Send Your Name and Address with Two- 
Cent Stamp for Free Trial Bottle 


The cures being made by this magic lotion every day are 
truly remarkable. I have repeatedly restored to sight persons 
nearly blind for years. 

Ulcers, wild hairs, granulated lids, disappear almost instantly 
with the use of this magic remedy. Weak, watery eyes are 
cleared in a single night and quake restored to mn Be health. 
It has repeatedly cured where all other remedies and all doc- 
tors had failed. It is indeed a magic remedy and | am glad 
to give this free trial to any sufferer from sore eyes or any eye 
trouble. 

Many have thrown away their glasses after using it a week. 
Preachers, teachers, doctors, lawyers, engineers, students, 
dressmakers, and all who use their eyes under strain find with 
this Magic Lotion a safe, sure, and quick relief. If you have 
sore eyes or any eye trouble, write me to-day. I am in ear- 
nest in making my offer of a free trial bottle of this lotion. I 
am glad to furnish proof in many well-proven and authentic 
cases where it has cured cataract after the doctors said that 
only a dangerous and expensive operation would save the 
sight. If you have eye trouble of any kind, you will make a 
serious mistake if you do not send for my great free offer of 
this Magic Eye Lotion. Address with full description of your 
trouble and a two-cent stamp, H. T. Schlegel Co., 3107 Home 
Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill., and you will receive by return mail, 
prepaid, a trial bottle of this magic remedy that has restored 
many almost blind to sight. 


Dainty dishes for the sick and those 
who are not sick but desire their food 
prepared in an appetizing, wholesome 
manner. 

Particular attention is given to the 
instructions for serving and garnishing. 

** This is an excellent and much needed 
volume not only for hospitals, where it has 
been used with success, but also in the 
home.” — 7riéune, Chicago. 

** Every house-keeper should use such a 
cook-book, so as to preserve the health and 
digestion of those in her care.”"—7he Key- 
stone, Charleston, S. C. 


By Helena V. Sachse Cloth, $1.25 


At all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS :: PHILADELPHIA 
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FOR This SIGK 

| To TEMPT 

PANDIFFERENT APPETITES: 


Joun SHowep a Taine or Two asovut 


Honk! Bang!!!!’? 


Heavens !”’ 


‘Look out! Pop!” 
Auto :—‘‘ Honk! Honk! 
Joun :—** Gosh! Help!’ 
ICER 


MountTep Orr 


Boys :—‘ 
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For Liquor and 

THE ‘ 
Drug Using 

A scientific remedy which has been. 

skilfully and successfully administered by 

medical specialists for the past 29 years 

AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Is Your Razor SHARP? 

A LITTLE BOOK You cannot you 

BIG BARGAINS C LOVER = 


by mail—lasts6 months. Absolutely 
Wherein is told how to buy two 10c. dees away with honing. Sharp- 
magazines for the price of one ens quickly. Positively cannot injure the blade. 


ADDRESS SAVE YOUR GILLETTE BLADES 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE special circular. Perfect results 


ey back if you want it. Write today to 
227 South Sixth St. your dealer, or 


PHILADELPHIA Clover Mtg. Co., 1876 Broadway, N. Y. 


"ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER ROUTE BETWEEN 


New York, Charleston, S. C. 
and Jacksonville, Fla. 


-St. Johns River Service between Jacksonville, Palatka, De 
Land, Sanford, Enterprise, Fla., and intermediate landings. 
The “Clyde Line” is the favorite 
route between New York, 
Charleston, S. C., and Jackson- 
ville, Fla., making direct con- 
nection for all points South and 
Southwest. 
Fast Modern Steamships 
and Superior Service 


General Offices 
Pier 36, North River, New York 


H.H.RAYMOND A.C. HAGERTY 
V.P.&G. M. G.P.A. 


; 
LIPPINOOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
| 
Hot Springs, Ark. Marion, Ind. Grand Rapids, Mich. White Plains, N.Y. Harrisburg, Pa. Pei 
Denver, Col. Plainfield, ind. College Ave. Portland, Oregon 
West Haven, Conn. Des Moines, la. Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia Toronto, Ont. Conede a 
Washington, D. C. Crab Orchard, Ky. St. Louis, Mo. 812 N. Broad St. » Se ae 
211 N. Capitol St. Lexington, Mass. Manchester, N. HH. Pittsburg, Pa. Winnipeg, Manitoba eS, 
Dwight, ll. Portiand, Me. Buffalo, 4246 Fifth Ave. London, England 
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WARD 


next cot) :—‘‘ Sure, ma’m, an’ it’s a strait-jacket he’s afther needin’ instid of sympaty.” 


John? If you had listened to reason this thing wouldn’t have happened.” 
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